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PREFACE. 



TH E fubjeft I propofe to examine in this work is new and Interefting. 
People have hitherto confidered the mind only under fome of its 
views : for great writers have no more than caft a rapid glance over 
It ; and this has emboldened me to treat of the fubjedt. 

The knowlege of the mind, when we confider it in its utmoft extent, is fo 
clofely connected with the knowlege of the heart, and of the pafHons of 
men, that it was impoflible to write on this fubje£t, without treating, on that 
part of morality at leafl, which is common to men of all nations, and which 
in all governments can have no other objedt in view than the public advantage. 

The principles I eftablifli on tliis fubjedt are, I think, conformable to the 
general interefl, and to experience. It is by fa6ls that I have afcended to 
caufes, I imagined that morality ought to be treated like all the other 
fciences, and founded on experiment, as well as natural philofophy. I 
have adhered to this idea, from the perfuafion that all morality, where its 
principles arc of ufc to the public, is neceflarily conformable to the morals 
of religion, which are only the perfeiflion of human morals. For the reft, 
if I am deceivei!, and if, coiurary to my expeiflation, fome of my principles 
arc not conformable to the general intercft, this proceeds from aa error of 
my judgment, and not of my heart j and I declare, beforehand, that I dif- 
own them. 

I dcfire but one favour of my reader, that is, to hear, before he condemns 
me ; to follow the chain that unites all my ideas together ; to be my judge, 
and not of my party. This requefl is not the effeift of a foolilh confidence, 
for I have too often found that to be bad at night, which I have thought to 
be good in the morning, to have an high opinion of my own abilities. 

Perhaps I have treated of a fubjedt above my ftrength : but what man 
knows himfelf fo well, as not to prefume too much ? I cannot, however, 
reproach myfelf with not having ufed my utmoft endeavours to merit the 
approbation of the public ; and if I do not obtain it, I fliall be more af- 
flicted than furpri/.ed. In this cafe, to dcfire is not fufficient to obtain. 

In every thing I have faid, I have fought only for the truth, not merely 
for the honour of delivering it, but becaufe truth is ufeful to man. If I 
have deviated from it, I fliall find, even in my errors themfelves, motives of 
confolation. " If men, as M. de Fontenelle obferves, cannot, on any fubjedt 
** whatfoever, arrive at what is rational, till after having, in that wry fubjedt, 
'* exhauftcd all imaginable folly," my errors will then be of ufe to my fellow- 
cidzens : I fhall have pointed out the rock by my flilpwrcck. " How many 
" abfurditics, adds M. de Fontenelle, fhould we not now utter, if the ancients 
"*' had not already faid them before us, and had in a manner delivered us from 
" them?" 

I repeat then, that I ftiall warrant in my work nothing but the purity and 
redtitude of my intentions- In the mean time, however afTured we may be 
of our intentions, the voice of envy is fo favourably heard, and its frequent 
declamations are fo adapted to fcduce the minds that are equally honeft and 
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cnlightehed, that we cannot write in a manner without trembling. The dif- 
couragcment given to men of genius from imputations frequently filled with 
calumny, ieem already to prefage the return of the a^es of ignorance. It is, 
m every inftance, only in mediocrity of talents that people find an afylum 
:^gain{l the purfuits of the envious. Mediocrity is now become a protecSKon, 
and I have probably obtained that protection in fpite of myfelf. 

Bcfides, 1 believe that it will be difliculc for envy to impute to me the defire 
of Wounding my fellow-citizens. This kind of work, in which I confider 
nb man in particular, but men and nations in general, ought to flielfer me 
from all fufpicion of malignity, I fhall even add, that in reading thefe dif- 
tourfes, it will be perceived that I love men, and defire their happinefs, 
without hating or defpifing any of them in particular. 

Sohfe 6f my ideas will perhaps appear too bold. If tlie reader thinks them 
fiHb, I defire him to rccolledl, while heccJndemns them, that it is only by the 
boldeft attempts that the greateft truths can fometimes be difcovered; and 
that the fear of advancing an error, ought not to deter us from proceeding 
in the fearch of truth. In vain would bafc and cowardly men prefcribe it, 
and fometimes give it the name of odious and licentious ; in vain do they 
repeat, that truth is often dangerous. Suppofing that this is fometimes the 
cafe, to what ftill greater danger would that nation be expofed, whichfhould 
coni^nt to continue in ignorace ? Every nation without knowlege, when it has 
ceafed to be fierce and favage, is degraded, and will fooner or later be fub- 
dued. It was lefs the valour, than the military knowlege of the Romans, that 
triumphed over the Gauls. 

If the knowlege of fuch a truth, might, at fuch an indant, be attended 
with fome inconveniencies ; that inftant being paft, that very truth will again 
Tsecotnc ufeful tb all ages and nations. 

Such is the fate of human things '- there Is none that may not at certain 
moments become dangerous ; but it is only on this condition that we enjoy 
them. Wo to him that would from this motive deprive mankind of them. 
\ ^At the very moment when they forbid the knowlege of certain truths, it 
Will no longer be permited to mention any. A thoufand men in power, who 
have often ill intentions, under the pretence that it is fometimes wife to 
to conceal the truth, would banifh it entirely from the univerfe. Thus the 
enlightened part of the public, who alone know all hs value, inceffantly de- 
fire it : they afe not afraid to expofe themfelvcs to uncertain evils to enjoy 
the real advantages it procures. Among the qualities of mankind, that 
which they efteem the moft is, that elevation of foul which refufes to fub- 
mit to the rtieanncfs of a lye. They know how ufeful it is to think and fpeak 
every thing ; and that errors ceafe to be dangerous, when it is permitted to 
to coniradid them. They are foon known to be errors ; they fink of them- 
feJves into the abyfs of forgctfulncfs, and truth alone fwims over the vafl: 
extent of ages. 
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ESSAY I. 

Of the Mind considered in itself. 

THIS difcourfe is to prove, that natural fenGbility and memory are the 
produdive caufes of all our ideas -, and that all our faMe judgments arc 
the e&edl of our pafHons, or our ignorance. 

CHAP. I. Pag. I 

•Ex^fition of the principles^ 

CHAP. II. 

Of the errsrs occq/iomd ly our Pafftons B 

CHAP. III. 

Of Ignorance^ 9 

In this chapter, it i« proved, that the fecond fource of our errors confifts in the igno- 
rance of the fa^s of comparifon on which, in every inilance, depends the juft- 
nefs of our decifions. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the ahufe of Wordsy i jr 

Some examples of the errors occafioned by the ignorance of the fignification of 

words. 

It follows from this difcourfe, that our pafllons and our ignorance are the 
fources of our errors j that all our falfc judgments are the effefls of acci- 
dental caufes, that do not fuppofc in the mind a faculty of judging diftind 
from that of fenfation. 

ESSAY II. 

Of the Mind relatively to SociETy* 23 

T T is propofed to prove in this difcourfe, that the fame intereft which in- 
X fluences the judgment we form of adions, and makes us confider them 
as virtuous, vicious, or allowable, according as they are ufcful, prejudicial, 
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or indifferent, with refpeft to the public, equally influences the judgment "we- 
form of ideas ; and that, as well in fubjeifts of morality, as in thofe of 
genius, it is intercft ajone that didlares all our judgments; a truth thac can- 
not be perceived in its full extent, without confidering probity and genius, 
relaxively, i. to an individual, 2. to a fmall focicty, 3. to a nation, 4. to dif- 
ferent ages and countries, and 5. to the whole world. 
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The general idea. 
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CHAP, HI. 

Of the Msndy or Underftanding, with regard to an Individual^ 2 8 

It is proved by fa6ls, that wc c{leem in otliers, only the ideas chat we hays an interell 
in efleeming. 

CHAP.- IV. 

Of the Necefftly we are under in efteeming in others onfy ourfelves, 32 

It is alfo proved in this chapter, tliat wc are always, through indulcncc and vanity, forced 
to proportion our cftccm for the ideas of others, to the analogy and conformity of 
thofe ideas with our own. 

C.HA.P. v.. 
Of Probity in relation to private Societies^ ^y 

The defign of this chapter is to {hew that particular focieties give the name of worthy 
only to fuch'aftions as arc ufcful : now the intcreft of thufe focieties being often 
found to be oppofite to the public intcreil, they muft frcauently apply thetcrm 
worthy, to a£Hons really prejudicial to the public; they muft then by the praife of 
thcfe aaions, frequently feducc the probity of the moft worthy men, and, unknown 
to themfelves, lead them aftray from the path of virtue. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the Means of fecuring Virtue^ 20 

in this chapter, is pointed out, how a pcrfon may repel the infinuations of a particular 
focicty, reftll their fcduaions, and prcfcrve a virtue not to be ihaken by the fhoclc 
of a thoufand private intercRs. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of the Underfianding in rilation to particular Societies^. . "' . ^ 42 

It is here (hewn, that focicty weighs in the fame balance the merit of the ideas and 
actions of men. Now the intereft of thofe focieties not being always conformable 
to the general intcrcfV, they muft, in confcquence of this, form very different Judg- 
ments of the fame fubjeils from tbofe of the public. 
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0/ the Difference betzvccn the Judgments of the Public and thofe of Privah 
fodeties-i ^y 
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In confcquence of the difference obfcrvable between the intercft of the public, and 
that of particular focictics, it is proved, in this chapter, that thcfe focietics muft 
afiix a great efteem to what is called good bieeding, and polite converfatioii. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of an elegant manner of Speakings and a polite Bibaviour^ 50 

The public cannot have the fame efteem for polite converfation and genteel adJrefs, 
as particular focietics. 

CHAP. X. 

//% Men admired by the Public^ are not always efleemed by the Men of the Worlds 56 

It is proved, that in this refpe*St the difference between the judgment of the public and 
particular focieties, depend on their difi^reoC interefts. 

C H A P. XL 
Of Probity in relation to the Public, 60 

In confcquence of the principles above cftablifhed, it is fhcwn, that the general intcrcft 
regulates the judgment formed by the public of the actions of men. 

CHAP. XII. 

Of Genius in relation io the Public^ 61 

In this chapter it is proved, that the efteem of the public for the ideas of men, is 
always proportioned to the intercft people have in efteeming them. 

CHAP. XIIL 

Of Probity in relation io certain Ages and Nations^ 66 

It is propofed to (hew in this chapter, that people have, in all ages and all countries, 

agreed to give the name of virtuous, only to fuch ad^ions as were, or at leaft they 

believed to be, of ufe to the public. To throw the greater light upon this lubjeft. 

virtue h dlAinguifbed in this chapter into two different kinds. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of Virtues prejudicial and truc^ 71 

Wc underftand by prejudicial virtues, or thofc that arife from prejudice, fuch where the 
cxafl obfervance of them does not in the leaft contribute to the public happinefs ; 
and by true virtues, thofe, the pradlice of which fecures the felicity of the peopU-, 
In confcquence of thefc two different kinds of virtue, a diftin^lion is made in this 
chapter between two different kinds of the corruption of manners j the one reli- 
gious, the other political ; a knowlegc proper to dirfufc new light over the fciencc of 
morality. 

CHAP. XV. 

Of the Ufe accruing to Morality^ from the knowlege of the Principles laid down in 
the preceding chapters. ^8 

The defign of this chapter is to prove, that the virtues or vices of the people depend 
on the goodnefs or badnefs of the legination ; and that moft moralifts in the paintings 
they make of the vices, feem lefs inspired by the love of the public welfare, than by 
perfonal interefi} or private hatred. 
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CHAP. XVL 

Of hypocritical Moraliftsy 

The unfolding of the prcceeding priiiciples. 



82 



CHAP. xvn. 

Of the Advantages that refult from the Principles above eflablijhedy 2^ 

Thefe principles give individuals, nations, and even legiflators, more clear ideas of 
virtue \ facilitate the reformation of the laws ; inform us that the fciencc of mo- 
rality, is the fcience even of the legiflation ; and, in fhort, furnilh us with the 
means of rendering people more happy, and empires more durable. 

CHAP. XVIIL 
Of the Mndi conftdered with refpeH to differaU Ages and Countries., Jg. 

The cxpofition of the fubjcft of inquiry in the following chapters. 



CHAP, XIX. 
^he Efteem for different Kinds of Genius^ is in every Age proportioned to the Inter eft 
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the People have in efieeming ihemy 



CHAP. XX. 

Of GtniuSy confidered in relation to different Countries^ 100 

In conformity to the plan of this difcourfe, it is here fliewn, that intereft, amon» all 
nations, is the difpenfer of the cftccm granted to the ideas of men ; and that na- 
tions, always faithful to the intcreft of their vanity, cftcem in other nations only 
fuch ideas as are analogous to their own.. 

CHAP. XXL 

Of the reciprocal Contempt of Nations ^ proceeding from their Vanity^ 1 05 

After having proved that nations defpifc manners, cuftoms, and prai^iccs different 
from their own, it is added, that their vanity makes them confider as a gilt of na- 
ture, the fupcriority fomc of them have over others ^ a fuperiority that is folely ow- 
ing to the political conilitution of the Aate. 

CHAP. XXIL 
Why Nations confider as Gifts of Nature^ the ^alHies folely owing to the form of 
their government y 109 

In this chapter it is (hewn, that vanky rules nations as well as individuals ; that cvciy 
one obeys the law of intereft j ana that if confequcntly each nation has not fuch 
an efteem for morality, as it oi^ht to have for that fcience, it is becaufc morality is 
ilill in its cradle, ana ieczns to be hitlwrto of no ufe to the world. 



CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the Caufes that have hitherto retarded the Progrefs of Morality^ 

CHAP. xxrv. 

Of the Means of perfeSing Morality^ 
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CHAP. XXVL 
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This chapter is to fhew that there arc ideas which arc of ufe to mankind, and that 
the ideas of this fpecies are the only ones that can make us ^obtain the efteem of 
nations. 

The general conclufion of this difcourfe is, that intereft, as we propofc tp 
prove, is the only difpenfer of the eflecm and contempt affixed to the aiflions 
and ideas of men, • 

ESSAY III. 



Whether. Genius OUGHT TO BE CONSIDERED AS a natural Gift, or 
• AS AN Effect of Education. 

IN order to folvc this problem, inquiry is made in this difcourfe, whether 
nature has endued men with an equal ability of mind, or whether ihe has 
favoured fome more than others •, and it is examined whether all the men 
who arc well organized, have not in themfclves the natural powers of ac- 
quiring the moll lofty ideas, when they have motives fufficient to furmount 
the pain of application. 

CHAP. I. 127 

In this chapter it is {hewn, that if nature lias given to different men unequal difpofi- 
tion;: of mind, it is by enduing fomc, preferably to others, with a little more deli- 
cacy of the fenfcs, extent of memory, and capacity of attention. The quclhon 
being reduced to this fimplc point, inquiry is made in the following chapters, what 
influence the difTcraice nature may have made in this refpe^ among us, has oa the 
mind of man. 
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Of the Extent of the Memory^ 
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CHAP. 

Of the unequal Capacity of Atientionj 136 

It is proved in this chapter, that nature has endued all men commonly well organized, 
with a capacity of attention neceffary for the acquifuion of the moft lofty ideas : 
it is at length obfcrved, that attenuou is a fatigue and pain, from which people 
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wou!J always free ihemfctvcs, were they not animated by a paffion proper to change 
this pain into pleafure ; hence the qucfiion is reduced to the inquiry, whether all 
men are by ruturc fufceptible of paflions fo ftrong, as to endue them with thai de- 
gree of attention, to which fupcriority of genius is annexed. In order to arrive at 
this knowlegc, inquiiy is made in the followijig chapter, what arc the powers by 
which we are moved. 
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Of the Powers that a8 upon the Scui^ 
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Thefe powers are reduced to two : one communicated by the ftrong paffions, and the 
other by an averfion to latitude or inatSlion. The cfFeits of this lift force are exa- 
mined in this chapter. 

C H A P. VI. 

0/ the Power of tfte Pajfwns, -149 

-It is proved that the paiTions lead us to heroic a£lions> and enable us to acquire the 
moft noble ideas. 

CHAP. yii. 

Of the Superiority of the Mndj in Men of flrong Paffions^ above the Men of Senfe, 

CHAP. VIII, 

On Stupidity^ the Confequence of the Ccjfation of PaJfwnSy 157 

After having proved that the paflions deliver us from incertitude and indolence, and 
endue us with that continuity of attention neceftary to raife the mind to the moft 
exalted ideas, it is proper to examine at length, wiiether all men are fufceptible of 
paifions, .and whether they are fo to that degree proper to endue them with this fpc- 
cies of attention. In order to difcover this, it is proper to afccnd to their origin. 

C H A P. IX. 

.Of the Origin of the Pajfwns^ i^i 

The defign of this chapter is to fhew, that all our pafEons have their fource In the 
love of pleafure, or in the fear of pain, confequently in natural fenfibility. F'or 
examples of this kind, choice is made of the paflions that appear moft independent 
of this fenfibilit^', that is, avarice, ambition, pride, and friendftiip. 

C H A P. X. 

Of Avarice^ '163' 

It is proved that this paflion is founded on the love of pleafure, and the fear of pain > 
and it is flicwn how avarice, by kindling in us the thirft of pleafure, may always 
deprive us of it. ' 

CHAP. XI. 

Of Jmhition^ 165^ 

The application of the fame principles, which prove, that the fame motives that make 
us dcfire riches, make us feck for grandeur. 
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C H A P. XII. 

If Man\ in the Purfuit of Greatfie/s^ feeks only the Mea^js of avoid'mg Pain^ and 
enjoying r.atural Pleafure^ why dees PUaJure fo often efcape from the am- 
bitious ? 1 68 



and it is proved that in this lefpcft-, it is with ambition as 

CHAP. xiir. 
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This objc£lion is anfwcrcd, 
with avarice. 

Of Pride, 

The fubjeift of this chapter is to fliew that people dcfirc to be worthy of cftecm, only 
that they may be cftccmed ; and for no other rcafon than to enjoy the advantages 
which cfteem procures: advantages that arc always reduced to natural pleafures. 

CHAP. XIV. 
Of Friendfbip^ 175 

Another application of the fame principles. 

CHAP. XV. 

^bat the Fear of natural Pain, or the Dejire of natural Pleafure, may e^^cUe all 
the Pajfims, 181 

After having proved in the preceding chapters^ that all our paflions receive ihcir oiigla 
from natural fenfibility. To confirm this truth it 13 proved, in this chapter, th.it by 
the afliftancc of natural pleafures, legislators may fill the heart with all the paflions. 
But granting that all men are fufceptibic of paflions, as it may be fuppofed they arc 
not Icfs fo of the degree of paiEon necefl'ary to raife them to the moft exalted ideas, 
and that there might be brought, as an example of this opinion, the infenfibility of 
certain nations to the love of glor)' and virtue ; it is proved that the indifference of 
thefe nations, in this refpc^l, depends only on accidental caufcs, fuch as the diiVcrcnt 
form of governments. 

CHAP. XVI. 

^Q what caufe we ought to attribute the indifference of certain nations *-jjitb regard 
to Virtue^ . 'iS-; 

In order to folvc this quellion, inquiry is made into man, in relation to the mixture nf 
his vices and his virtues, the fport of his pafTions, and the idea that ought to be 
annexed to the word virtuous ; and it is difcovcrcd that it is not to nature, but to the 
particular legiflation of fome empires, that we ought to attribute the indtftVrence of 
certain nations to virtue. In order to caft a greater light on this fubjeit, enquiry is 
parlicuUirly made into dcfpotic governments, and free ftates, and into ibc different 
effects produced by the different forms of thclc governments. The author begins 
with defpotic power \ and the better to know its nature, examines what motivc4n- 
flamcs man with an unbridled dcfirc of arbitrary power. 

CHAP. XVII. 

Of the univerfal Dejire of king defpotic ; the means anployed to arrive at ibis Pcwer^ 
and the Danger to which it expofes Kings, 191 
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It is proved in this chapter, that the viftcrs have no intercft in obtaining inftru£Hon, 
or fupjwrting cenfure; that, bring taken from the body of t)ie citizens, they, on 
entering into place, have no principles of jufticc or fkiU in the art of government ; 
and that they cannot form clear ideas of virtue. 

CHAP. XIX. 

^e ahjeS! and fuhmffive fuhjeSlion in which the People are keptj occaftons the Tgfto- 
rance of the v\fiers \ and is the fecond EffeU of defpotic Power, 198 

CHAP. XX. 

The Contempt of Virtue^ and the falfe Efieem People affe^ to have for it, the third 
Effect of defpotic Powcr^ 200 

It is proved, that in defpotic empires, people have really a contempt for virtue^ and that 
they only honour the name. 

CHAP. XXL 

Of the Defiru^ion of Empires fnhjeii to arbitrary fewer : tbt fourth EffeSI of T^- 
ranny^ 203 

After having fhewn, in the ftupidity and bafencfe of moft of the people fubic£l to arbi- 
trary power, the caufc of the overthrow of defpotic empires, it is concluded, from 
what has been faid on this fubjcdl, that the indifference of certain nations to virtue, 
depends folely on the particular form of government : and that nothing may be left 
that might be wifhed for on this fubjedt, an enquiry is made, in the following chap- 
ters, into the caufts of the contrary efFciSts. 
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It is ihcwn in this chapter, that this love of glory and of virtue, iJepend, m every em- 
pire, on the addru-fs with which the Icgiflator unites private intcrdt with that of the 
public : an union more cafily formed in fome countries than in othcn^. 

CHAR XXIIl. 

That poor Nations have been always more greedy of Glory^ and more frtdiful in 
virtuous Men, than opulent Nations^ 208 

It is proved in this chapter, that the produfiion of great mee is in all countries the 
neccJlary effect of the rewards afligncd to great abilities, and diflinguilhed virtue ; 
and tliat the virtues and talents arc no where fo well rewarded as in poor and war* 
like republics. 



CHAP. XXIV. 



Proof cf this Truths 
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Tliis chapter contains the proof of the propofition laid down in the preceding chapter, 
J'rom it is drawn this condufion, thai we may apply to every fpccics of the pafiions 

what 
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whit is Cud in the fame chapter, of the love or indifference of certain nations for 
glory and virtue ; whence it is concluded, that we ought not to attribute to nature 

that unequal degree of the paHtons, of which certain nations appear fufccptiblc. 

This truth is confirmed by proving, in the Following chapters, that the force of mens 
paffions is always proportioiied to the force of the means made ufe of to excite them. 

CHAP. XXV. 

Of the exaS! Relation between the Strength of the PaJfionSy and the greatnefs of the 
• .' R£mards propofed to. Mankindj 213 

" 'After having (hewn the exaftncfs of this conncflion, it is examined, to what degree of 
warmth 3ie cnthufiafm of the paflions may be carried. 



CHAP. XXVL 

Of what Degree of Pqffions Men are fufceptihle^ 
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217 

It is proved in this chapter, that the paffions may be carried to an incredible hcTg'fit, 
and that all men are confequcntly capable of a degree of paflion more than fuffi- 
cicnt to make them triumph ov^er their indolence, and to endue them with that 
continued attention, to which fuperiority of mind is annexed : that thus the great 
inequality of genius perceivable among mankind, depends on the different educa- 
tion they receive, and the unknown chain of different circumftanccs in which they 
are placed. In the following chapters is examined, whether thefe principles art 
agreeable to fadb. . t it > r i \iv' j^ '7 "i^; 

■'huggtib xuix x^\ \ 
CHAP. XXVIL 
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Of the JgreemenS of Fa^s with the Principles above ejlablifhedy 
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The firft dcfign of this chapter is to fhew, that the numerous circumffanccs, the con- 
courfe of which is abfolutely TiecefTary to form iJluHrious men, are lb feldom found 
united, that on fuppofmg all men have equal mental faculties, thofc whotistvea 
genius of the firfi rank, would be as uncommon as they are found to be. It is 
moreover proved in this chapter^ that io moraUty alone we ought to feek for the 
Jtrue caufe of the inequality of genius ; that in vain we fliouUi itttjibute it tothir 
xiiftcrent temperature of climates ; and in vain endeavour to explain from phyficril 
caufes, an infinite number of politital jihamomena, that are very naturally explained 
by moral caufes. Such arc the conquefti of the northern nations, the flavery ami 
allegorical genius of the orientals, and, inihort, the fuperioricy ^pf difi'cfcnt nation^ 
in dliiercat arts and fciences. 



C' HAP. XXVIII. 

Of the Con^iuefti of the Northern NaticnSy 
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In this chapter is fhewn, that, xoinoral caufes .ilooc wc ought to attribute the conqucfl: 
xti the Jiorthern nations. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

Of the Slavery and allegorical Genius of the Eafitrn Nations^ 
'I'hc application of the iame principles, 
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CHAP. XXX. 

0/ she Superiority of certain Nations in different fcienceSy 
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The nations who are the moil Uluftrious in the arts and fclences, are thofe among 
whom the fame arts and fciences have been moft honoured : it is not then from ^e 
different temperature of climates, but from moral caufes that we ought to fearch 
for the reafon of the inequality of genius. 

The general conclufion of this difcourfc is, that all men well organized 
have the natural power of acquiring the moft exalted ideas, and that the 
difference of genius obfervable in them, depends on the various circumftances 
in which they are placed, and on the different education they receive. This 
conclufion difcovcrs the full importance of education. 

E S S A Y IV. 

Op the different Faculties of the Mimd. 
f I "^O convey an cxaft knowlege of the nature of the mind, it ispropofed 



in this difcourfe to give clear ideas of its fevcral Faculties. 

CHAP. L 



Of Gmusy 

Cf htagmtion and SeiHitamt, 

OffTtty 

Cf r^id tndjlrong Wit, 
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CHAP; m. 
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CHAP. V. 
Cy a kaninous, extenjht, and feneSralit^ fVit % and of Tafle, 

C H A P. VI. 

Of a Genius for writif^ with Elegance, 

CHAP. VU. 

Of the Spirii of the Jge, 
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XV 



Of a true Unierftanding^ 



CHAP. VUI, 



280 



It is proved, in this chapter, diat in complicated queftions, judgment is not fbfficient 
to obtain a clear view of things ; but that an extenHve mind is nece/Tary for that 
puipofe i that, in general, men are liable to be puffed up with an opinion of their 
own judgment, and to prefer it to genius : that confequently they pretend to be fu- 
perior to men of abilities, and believe, that by acknowleging this, they really do 
thcmfelves but juflice ; and do not perceive that they are drawn into this error by a 
niftake, common to almoft all mankind : a miftake of which it is, doubtlefs, ufeful 
to difcover the caufe. 
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C H A Pi IX. 

Of mjiaktn Opinions^ 285 

This chapter is properly only an cxpofition of the two following. There is hen 
fliewn only the difficulty of knowing ourfelves. 

CHAP. X. 

How far we art Uabk to mftake the Motives by which we are detcrrmntdy ibid. 
An explication of the preceding chapter. 



Of Advice^ 



CHAP. XI. 



292 



Enquiry is made in this chapter, why we are fo prodigal of advice, and fo blind to 
the motives that determine us to give it \ and into what errors ignorance of ourfelves 
may, in this refped, fometimes precipitate others. Ac the conclufion of this chapter 
are pointed out foroe of the means proper to facilitate the knowlege of ourfelves. 



Of Good Senfey 

Of the Spirit of ConduH^ 



CHAP. XII. 
CHAP. XIII. 

CHAP. XIV. 



Of the exclufwe ^alities of the Mind, 305 

After having endeavoured, in the preceding chapter, to annex clear ideas to feveral of 
the mental powers and faculties ; it is of ufe to know what are the abilities of mind, 
which, in their own nature, muft reciprocally exclude each other j and the talents, 
which, from contrary habits, are rendered in a manner incompatible. This is 
the fubicd to be examined both in this chapter and the following, in which is more 
particularly (hewn the injuflice of the public, in this refpcdi in relation to men 
of genius. ^ 

CHAP. XV. 

Of the Injuflice of the Public in this rejpt^^ 312 

Attention is paid in this chapter to the confideration of qualities that mufl reciprocally 
exclude each other ; this is done in order to enlighten mankind with regard to the 
means of reaping the bcft advantage pofTiblc from their mental abilities. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. XVI. 

^'be Method of Sfeoverjr^ tbat iind offiudy for which ^ot are bejh quaSfied^ 3 19 

. Thb method being pointed out, it feems that the plan of an excellent education 
ought hece/Ianly to. conclude this work : but this plan, though it mighty- perhaps, 
appear cafy to Ucetch.out, w6u1d be, as will be fcen in the foTlov^irig'diapttr, very 
difficult to execute, " 

CHAP. XVII. 

Of Education^ ' 325 

It is here proved, that it would, doubtlefs, be extremely ufeful to perfe^ the public 
education ; but tbat nothing could be more difficult ; that our manners here anally 
oppofe every kind of reformation ; that in vaft and powecful empires they have 
not always an ui^Bt neceffity for great men ; and that, confequently, tnie go- 
vernment cannot apply much attention to'that pait of the aidminiftration. It is, 
however, obfcrved, that in monarchies, fuch as ours, it would not be impoffible to 
give the plan of an excellent education i but that this attempt would be abfoluteljr 
vain in empires fubje(^ to defpbtic power, fucK as thofe of the eaih 
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Of the Mind cotifidered in ^ifelf. 




WE hear every day difputes with regard to what ought to be 
called the Mind; each perfon delivers his thoughts, but annexes 
different ideas to the word ; and thus the debate continued, with- 
out underftanding each other. 
In order therefore to enable us to give a juft and prccife idea of the word 
Mind, and its different acceptations, it is neceffary firft to confider the 
Mind in itfelf. 

We confider the Mind cither as the effc6t of the faculty of thinking, and 
in this fcnfe the Mind is no more than an affemblagc of our thoughts j or, wc 
confider it as the very faculty of thinking. 

But, in order to underftand what is meant by the Mind, in the latter ac- 
ceptation, we ought previoufly to -know the produflive caufes of our ideas. 

Man has two faculties ; or, if I may be allowed the cxprefHon, two paf- 
fivc powers, whofe cxillence is generally and diftinftly acknowledged. 

The one is the faculty of receiving the different imprcfTions caufed by 
external objefts, and is called Phyfical Senfibility. 

The other is the faculty of prcferving the impreffions caufed by thcfe ob- 
jc6h, called Memory ; and Memory is nothing more than a continued, but 
weakened fenfation. 

Thofe faculties which I confider as the produtflive caufes of our thoughts, 
and which we have in common with bcafls, would produce but a very I'mall 
number of ideas, if they were not affifled by certain external organifations. 
If nature, inftcad of hands and flexible fingers, had terminated our wrift 
ith the foot of a horfe, mankind would doubclefs have been totally defVitute 
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of art, habitation, and defence againfl: other animals. Wholly employed in the 
care of procuring food, and avoiding the beaflfi of prey, they would have (till 
continued wandering in the forclts, like fugitive flocks (a). 

It is therefore evident, that according to ^his fuppofition, the police would 
never have been carried in any fociety to that degree of perfeftion, to wliich 
it is now arrived. I'here is not a nation now exilting, but with regard to the 
adtion of the Mind, mull not have continued very inferior to certain favagc 



(a) Many pieces have have been written 
oil the fouls of hearts. The)' have been al- 
ternately denied and allowed the faculty of 
thinking. And, perhaps, a rcfcarch fuffici- 
eiitly acturatc has not yet been made into 
the diftcrencc between the nature of" man 
and that of other animals, from whence the 
catifc of the inlLiioriry of what h called the 
foul of the Ultcr may be derived. 

1. AJl the feet of animals urmiiiatc cither 
in horn, as thofc of the ox and the deer j 
or in nails, as thofe of the dog and the wolf; 
or in claws, as ihofe of the lion and the 
cat. Now this ditferciit organifation of our 
hands, fronf\ ihal of the feet of animals, dc- 
pii\cs ihcm, as Mr. BufFon afTens, not only 
of all claim to the fenl'e of the touch ; but alio 
of the dexterity requifitc in handiuig an in- 
llrumcnt, in oider to make any of the dif- 
coverics which fuppofe the ufe of hands. 

2. The life of animals, in general, being 
of a {hotter duration than that of man, nei- 
ther permits them to malcc fo many obfcrva- 
tions, nor confcqutntly to acquire fo many 
idea£. 

3. Animals being better armed and better 
cloathed by nature than the human fpecies, 
have fewer wants, and ronfequcntly ought 
to have Icfs invention. If the voracious ani- 
mals are more cunning than others, it rs 
bccaufc hunger, ever inventive, infpires them 
with the art of forming ftratagems to fur- 
prife their prey. 

4. The animals compofe only a fociety 
that flies from man, who, by the afliftance 
of weapons, made by himfelf, is become 
formidabje to the ftrongeft among them. 

Bcfides, man is the moft fruitful animal 
upon earth. He is born, and Hves in every 
clinnate ; while many of the other animals, 
as the lion, the elephant, and the rhinoce- 
ros, are found only in a certain latitude. 

And the more a fpcdes of animals, capa- 



ble of making obfervations, is muUfpIicd, 
the more ideas and genius it poflefies. 

But fome may afk why monkey>, whofe 
paws are nearly as dexterous as our hands, 
do not make a progrefs equal to that of 
man ? Becaufe they are inferior to him in 
fevcral rcfperls j becaufe men are more muU 
tiplied up^n the earth i becaufe among the 
different fpecies of monkeys, there arc but 
few whofc ftrcnpth can be compared to that 
of man; bccaufc the monkeys being frugivo- 
rous, have fewer wants, and therefore Icls 
invention than man , becaufe their life is 
{hortcr, and they form only a fugitive fociety 
with regard to man, and fuch animals as 
the lyger, the lion, &c. and finally becaufe 
the organical difpofition of their body, keeps 
them Fike children, in perpetual motion, even 
after their defires arc fatisficd. Monkeys are 
not fufccptible of laflitudc, which ought to 
be confidcred, as I fliall prove in the third 
cflay, as one of the principles of the per- 
feflion of the human mind. 

By combining all thefc differences between 
the nature of man and beaft, we may under- 
ftand, why fenfibiliiy and memory^ though 
faculties common to man and other anlma^ 
are in the latter only fteril faculties. 

It may perhaps be objedled, that God, 
agreeable to his juftice, cannot have fub- 
je<£.led to pain and death innocent creatures ; 
and confequenily that beafh are meer ma- 
chines. But, in anfwer to this objeflion, I 
muft obferve, that as neither the fcripture, 
nor the church has any where declared, that 
animals are meer machines, we are doubtfefs 
ignorant of the motives for God's conduifi 
towards animals ; though we ought to fup- 
pofe them juft. There is no neceflity for 
having recourfe to Malcbranche*s jocular re- 
ply to a pcrfon, who maintaining to him that 
animals were fcnfiblc of pain, faid, They have 
then probably eaten forbidden hay. 
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nations, who have not two hundred difTerent ideas (b\ nor two hundred words 
to cxprefs ihofe ideas ; and whofe language niufl confcquendy be reduced, 
like that of animals, to ^vc or fix different founds or cries (c), if we take 
from it, the words Bow, Arrow, Nets, &c, which fuppofe the ufc of hands. 
From whence I conclude, that without a certain exterior organifation, Sen- 
fibility and Memory in us would prove two lleril faculties. We ought to 
examine if thefe two faculties, by the afllftancc of this organifation, have 
in reality produced all our thoughts. 

But before we examine this I'ubjed, I may polTibly be afT^ed, whether theft 
two faculties arc modifications ot-a fpiritual or a material fubftancc ? This 
queftion, which has formerly been fo often debated by philofophers (d), and 
by fomeperfons revived in our time, does not necciTarily fall within the limits' 
of my work. What I have to cfFcr, with regard to the Mmd, is equally con- 
formable to either of thefe hypothefes, I Ihall therefore only obferve, that 
if the church had not fixed our belief in refpedt to this particular, and we had 
been obliged by the light of reafon alone, to acquire a knowledge of the think- 
ing principle, we mult have granted, that neither opinion is capable of demon- 
flration 5 and, confequently that by weighing the reafons, on both fide?, 
balancing the difficulties, and determining in favour of the greater number of 
probabilities, we fiiould form only conditional judgments. It would be the 
fate of this problem, as it hath been of many others, to be refolvabJc only 
by thcalllftance of the calculation of probabilities (c). I (hall therefore dwell 

no 




{b) The ideas of numbers, fo fimple, (o 
cafily acquired, and to which our wants often 
refer us, arc fo prodigiouHy limited in certain 
nations, that they cannot reckon more than 
three, cxprciling all numbers above three, by 
ihe vague exprefiion, A great many. 

(c) Of this kind were the people Dampler 
found in an ifland producing neither tree 
nor fhrub, and who lived on the fifli which 
the waves drove into their creeks ; nor was 
their language any mere than a fort of cluck- 
ing noii'c, rcfembling that of a turkey-cock. 

(d) Whatever mav have been affinncd by 
the ftoics ; Seneca was not iuliy convinced 
of the fpirituality of the foul : '' Your lec- 
** ter (Uys he to one of his friends) came 
*' at an improper time : being delivered to 
" me, when I wis talking a delicious walk 
*' in the temple of Hope. There I freed 
*' myfclf from all doubts with regard to my 
*' foul'ii immortality ; my imagination, gently 
" warmed by the reafoning of fome great 
* men, firmly believed in that immortality, 
" wtik:h they promife more than tbcy prove. 
" 1 began to be difplcafcd with ray exigence, 
*' and to dcfj^ifc the remains of an u^ibappy 



*' life, when I had opened to myfelf with 
*' delight, the gates of eternity ; but your letter 
" awakened me,andof fopleafingadream left 
*' me only the regret of knowmg it was a 
" dream." 

A proof, fays Mr. Deflandes, in his criti- 
cal hiftory o\ philofophy, that ibrmerly nei- 
ther the immortalirvi nor the immateriality 
of the ioal waa belic\'ed, is, that in the time of 
Nero, the people of Rome complained, that 
the introdudion of the new-fangled do£lrine 
of the other world enervated the courage 
of the foldiers, and rendered them timorous; 
that it deprived the unhappy of their princi- 
pal cofolalion, and added double terror to 
death, by thrcatning them with new fuftcr- 
ings after this life. 

(e) It would be impoflibic to obfcr\'e the 
axiom of Defcartcs, and to acquiefcc in evi- 
dence only. This axiom is repeated in the 
ichoohy becaufe it is not fuificicntly undcr- 
■ftood. For Defcartcs, not having placed a 
fign, if I may be allowed the expreflion, at 
the inn of evidence, every one thinks He has 
a right of lodging there his opinion. Who- 
ever will be fati^if.cd with evidence only can 
13 i hard!/ 
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no longer on this qucftion, but proceeded to my fubjc<5b. I fay, then, that 
the Phyfical Senfibility and Memory, or, to fpeak more cxaiflly, that Senfibility 
alone, produceth all our ideas, and in efFc^ Memory can be nothing more 

than 



hardly be fure of any thing, except his own 
exiftcnce. How could he, i'or example, be 
convinced of that of other bodies ? Tor can- 
not God, by his omnipotence, make the fame 
imprcfTwus on our fenfes, as the prcfcnce of 
the objcdts would excite ? And if wc grant, 
that the Deity can do this, how can it be 
aflirmed, that he does not employ his power 
in this manner, and that the whole univerfe, 
is nothing more than a mecr ph:cnomenon ? 
Befides, as we are atVe^led in our di earns by 
the fame fenfaiion we fhoulJ feel were the 
objeil prcfent, how can it be proved, that 
our life is not one continued dream ? I 
would not be undcrftood from hence, to deny 
the exiftencc of bodies, but only to fljcw 
that we have Icfs afi'urancc of it than of our 
own exirtencc. And, as truth is an inJi- 
viliblc point, we cannot fay of a certain 
face, that it is more or lefb true ; it is there- 
fore evident, that if we are more certain of 
our own cxiftence than of that of other 
bodies, the cxiftence of the latter is no more 
than a probability. It is, indeed, a very great 
probability, and, with regard to the conduct 
of life, equivalent to evidence; notwith- 
rtandine which, it is only a probabiJity. If 
then aunoft all our truths may be reduced 
to probabilities, we could not too highly ex - 
prcfs our gratitude to the man of genius, who 
would undertake to conftruft phyfical, me- 
taphyficai, moral, and political tables, in 
which fliould be precifely marked all the 
different degrees of probability, and confe- 
quently of belief aflignable to each opinion. 

The cxiftence of bodies, for example, 
would be placed in the phyfical tables, as the 
firft degree of certainty in the following 
would be determined what wagers may be 
laid, that tlie fun will rife to-morrow; that 
he will rife in ten, in twenty years, S-zc. In 
like manner, there would be placed in the 
moral arnJ political tables, as the firft degree 
of certainty, the cxiftence of Rome, pr, of 
London ; then that of the heroes, as Csefar 
or William the Conqueror ; and in this man- 
nrr, we ftiould dcfccnd by the fcale of pro- 
bability, to the fails of the leaft certainty ; 
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and finally, from the pretended miracles of 
Mahomet, even down to the prodigies at- 
tcftcd by fo many Arabians, but whofe falfity 
is ncverthelcfs highly probable here below, 
whcie liars arc fo common, and prodigies 
fo rare- 
It would then follow, that men, who differ 
in fcniimcnts generally from the impolBbi- 
lity of findij:g proper ligns to cxprcls the dif- 
ferent degrees of belief the)' annex to their 
opinion, would communicate their ideas to 
each other with more facility ; bccaufe they 
mi;4ht always, if I miiy fo cxprefs myfcU, 
rdcr their fcveral opinions to fome particular 
number iti the tables of probabilities. 

As the progrefs of the Mind is always flow, 
and the fcvcral difcovcrics in the Iciences 
have bten made at great diftanccs of time 
from one another, it muft be granted, that if 
tables of probability were once formed, there 
would be only /light ahcrations made after- 
wards, and even ihofe fucceflivcly, which 
would relate, in confequence of the difco- 
veries made, to the manner of encrcafing or 
diminifhing the probability of certain pro- 
pofitions, which we call truths^ but, in rea- 
lity, only prbhabilitie* more or lefs accumu- 
lated. By this means the ftate of doubting, 
always infupportable to the far greater part of 
mankind would be more ealily endured. 
Doubts then would no longer continue vague, 
becaufc fubjed^ to calculation, and confe- 
quenriy capable of valuation ; they would be 
converted into aifirmative propofitions. Then 
the fe^ of Cameades, whofc do<3rine was 
formerly cflecmcd the philoibphy of excel- 
lence, being called by the name of ejet^ivc, 
would be purged of all thofe flight errors, 
for which wrangling ignorance has with too 
much harftincfs reproached a philofophical 
fc<fl, whofe dogmas were equally adapted to 
improve the Mind, and polilh the manners. 

ThoLi^jh this (c&, agreeable to their prin- 
ciples, admitted no truths, yet they admitted 
at leaft appearances, and would have us regu- 
late life by thofo appearances ; and that we 
{hould rather a<5l when it appeared more 
eligible, than waftc our time in examination ; 

that 
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than one of the organs of PhyTc.'-l Senfibility. The principle that feels in us 
muft neccfTarily be the principle that remembers : fmce tu remember, as I fhall 
prove hereatcer, is properly noclungmore than Co feci. 

When, in conrcqncnce of a fcrics ot kleas, or ot chcconcufTion caufcd in my 
org.^n of hearing by ccccain founds, I recolledt the appearance of an oak ; 
my interior organs muft necelTarily at that time be in the fame fituatipn in 
which they were when I law that oak. That fituaiion of the organs muft 
therefore inconteftibiy excite a fenfation ; whence it is evident, that to rcmcm- 
b:rr is to fee!. 

This principle being laid down, I farther fay, that all the operations of 
the Mind confill in the power we have of perceiving the rcfembiance and dif- 
ference, the agreemeiit or difagrecment of various objcdls among themfelves. 
And this power, being the Phyfical Senfibility itfelf, every thing is reducible 
to feeling. 

In order to be convinced of this truth, let us confidcr Nature. She prefents 
objcdls to us i thofc objefts have relations both with regard to us and them- 
felves, the knowledge of thole relations conltitute what we call the Mind, 
which is more or lels extenfive as our knowledge in this particular is more 
or Icfs diffufive. The human Mind afcends to the knowledge of thofc rela- 
tions ; but cannot pafs thefe bounds. Ail the words therefore of which the 
various languages arc compofcd, and which may be confidercd as a colledioa 
of the figns of all the thoughts of man, rccjl to us either objetEls, as the words 
Oak, Ocean, Sun i or rcprefent ideas, namely, the different relations which 
objedls bear to one another ; and thefe are either fimple, as the words. Great- 
nefs, Littlcnefs, or compounded, as Vice, Virtue i or, finally, they cxprefs the 
different relations which objefts have with ourfelvcs, that is, ouraftion upon 
them, as in the words, I break, I dig, I raifc j or their imprefTion upon us, 
as, I am wounded, dazzled, terrified. 

If I have before confined the figniftcation of the word Idea, ufed in very 
different acceptations, fince we equally fay, the Idea of a tree, and the Idea 
of virtue, it is becaufe an undetermined fignification of the expreflion may 
fometimes caufc us to commie thofc errors which always flow from an abufe 
of words. 

The conclufion of what I have hitherto advanced is, that if all the words 
of different langui^ges were confined to objefts, or the relation of thofe objefts, 
with regard either to us, or one another, the Mind would confequenily con- 
fid, in comparing our fenfacions and ideas ; that is, in contemplating the 



rcfcmblanccs, and differences, the 



agreements, 



and difagreemcnts, that fub- 



that we ought to deliberate maturely, 
when we had time fufficient for that pur- 
pofe, that the Uctcrminaiion might con- 
fcqueiuly be more certain ; and that a free 
pallage ml^ht thence be opened in the 
foul for all new truth ; an advantage rc- 
fufed by the dogmatics. They farther in- 
tended, that wc (hould be left tenacious 



of our own opinions ; left ready to condemn 
thofc of othcis, and confcquendy become 
more fixi^lc ; and in Bne, that the habic 
of doubting, haviu? rcnJcrcil us left irritable 
by contradiction, fhould flifle in us the moll 
fertile feeds of hatred amonglt men. We do 
not here glance at revealed truth ; thefe are 
truths of another order. 

fift 
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fid ^mong them. Judgment therefore is only this Very faculty of perceiving, 
or, at leall the declaration of it ; and confequcntly, all the operations of the 
Mind are reducible to judgment- 

The quelUon being thus properly limited, I fliall proceed to examine, if 
Judging be not Feeling. When I judge of the magnitude, or the colour 
of objed^s prefented to me, it is evident, that the judgment is formed from 
the different imprefllons made by thole objedts on my fcnfcs ; and therefore 
may be faid, with the greatcft propriety, to be nothing more than a fentacion. 
For I can equally fay, I judge, or Heel, that ot two objects, the one, which 
1 call a Fathom, makes a differenc impreirion oa me, I rom that of the other, 
which 1 call Foot-, alio, that the colour which I call Red acis upon my eyes 
differently from that which I call Yellow: from whence I conclude, that in 
all parallel cafes, Judging is the lame with Feeling. 

But fomc will fay, let us fuppofe that wc are defirous to know, whether 
the ftrength of the body be preferable to its magnitude ■, can it then be afferted, 
that judging is nothi.ig more than feeling ? I anfwer, Yes ; bccaufe, to enable 
me to (orm a judgment on this llibjct, my memory muft fucccffiveiy retrace 
to me the piiflures of the different fituaiions, in wii;ch I have a6lcd, during 
the whole courfc of my life. ConfcquentJy, Judging is leeing in thole 
different pictures, that the ftrength ot the body will be oftener ot fervice to 
me, than its fize or magnitude. Others may reply, if a judgment is to be 
formed, whether juftice is preferable to goodnefs in a king, can ic be imagined, 
thai fuch a judgment is only a fenfation ? 

This opinion, hath doubtlets, at iirff the appearance of a paradox ; yet 
to prove the truth of it, let us fuppofe, that a man has the knowledge 
of what is called Good and Evilj and that he alio knows, what evil 
is more or Icl's fo, according as it is more or lefs pernicious to the welfare of 
focicty. According to this fuppofition, what arc muft a poet or orator em- 
ploy, to make him perceive, in a more lively manner, that juflice, preferable 
in a king to goodncis, prelcrves more citizens for the Itate ? 

The orator will prefent three piiStures to his imagination; in one he will 
paint the juft king, who condemns a criminal, and orders him to executjon. 
In the fecond, he will exhibit the good king, opening the lame crijninars 
prilbn, and taking off his fetters. In the tiiird, he will reprefcnt this very 
criminal arming himfcU' widi a poniard, as he quits the pnfon, and haffening 
to maffacre fifty citizens. Now, what man, at the fight o\ ihefe three pic- 
tures, will not be convinced, that juftice, which by the death of one has pre- 
vented the death of fifty, is in a king preferable to goodnefs? This judg- 
ment, however, is really no more than a fenfation. Ineffetft, if from a habi- 
tude of uniting certain ideas to certain words, we can, as experience proves, 
by ftriking the ear wich certain founds, excite in us nearly the fame fenfations 
that would be excited by the very prefence of the objcfts ; it is evident, chat 
from the difplay of thole three pi^^tures, to judge, that in a king jullice is 
preferable to goodnefs, is Jiceling and frcing i that in tlie firil pidure, only 
one citizen is immolated, and in the third," fifty arc maffacred ; from" whence 
I conclude, that every judgment is nothing more than a fenfation. 

But iliould this qucftion be ftarted, muft we aJfo rank in the clafs of Sen- 
fations, judgments formed ; for example, on the greater or Jcfs degree of the 

excel- 
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excellence of certain methods ; fuch an, that proi>cr for fixing a great number 
of objtdls in our memory, that of abftrafiion, or that ot analylis ? 

Ill order CO anfwer this qiicftion, we mLift begin by determining the figni- 
ficaiion of this word Method. A method is nothing more than the means 
we employ to attain fome end propnTt-d. Let us fuppofe, a perfon intends to 
place Certain objeifts, or certain ideas in his memory j and that chance Ihould 
have fo arranged them there, that the remembrance of one fact, or of one 
idea, makes liim rccolleifl an infinity of other fads, or of othe.r ideas j and that 
he may from thence have certain obje<5ts more readily and deeply engraved 
in his memoiy. To infer irom tlience a judgment, that this order is the 
bed, and, to give it the name of Method, fignifies, that he has exerted lefs 
efforts o\ attention, and fuffered a lefs painful fenfation, by Iludying in that 
order, than in any other. But to remember a painful fenfation is to Jeel; it 
is therefore evident, that in this cafe. Judging is Feeling. 

Lee us Ihrther fuppofe, that in order to prove the truth of certain propo* 
firions in geometry, and to make them more eailly conceived by his pupils, 
a geometrician bad determined to make them eonfidcr the lines independently 
o\ their breadth and ihicknefs; to judge therefore, that this means or method 
of abllra(5lion, is more proper to convey to his fcholais the knowledge of 
certain geometrical, propofitions, fignifies, that lefs efforts of attention will 
be necelfary ; and that his fcholars will undergo a lefs painful fenfation in 
ufing this method than any other. 

Let us fuppofe, for a final example, that by fcparately examining each truth 
contained in a complicated propoficion, the undcrflanding of that proportion 
is fooner attained. Therefore, to judge that the means or method of analyfis 
is the beil, is faying alfo, that lefs powerful efforts of attention have been 
made V and confequently, that a lefs painful fenfation hath been fufUcient, by 
particularly confidcring each truth contained in this complicated propofition, 
than would have been requifitc, had it been attempted to uaderfland them all 
at once. 

The refult of what I have faid, is, that the judgments formed on the means 
and methods which chance prefents to us, in order to attain a certain end, 
are, in the ftridtrd propriety, nothing more than fenfations. Therefore, in 
man, all is reducible to feeling. 

But how did it happen, fome may afk, that hitherto, there has been fup- 
pofcd in us a faculty of judging, diftintft from the faculty of feeling? My 
anfwer is, that we are indebted for that fuppofuion to a belief, which has hither- 
to prevailed, of its being impoffiblc to explain in any other manner, certain 
errors of the Mind. 

But entirely to remove this difHcuky, I am going to fhew, in the following 
chapters, that all our falfe judgments and errors have their fource from two 
caufcs, which fuppofe in us only the faculty of feeling ; and confequently, that 
tt would be of no utility, or rather abfurd, to admit a faculty of judging, 
which could only explain, what might as well be done without its afTiftance. 
I fhall therefore, proceed with the fubjedl; and I fay, that all our erroneous 
judgments are cither the effeft of our paffions, or our ignorance. 




CHAP. 



Of the errors occqfioned by our pajms. 
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TH E pafTions lead us into error, becaufe they fix our attention to that 
particular part of the objcdt they prefent to us, not allowing us to view 
it on every Cidc. A king palTionatcIy afFcdls the tide of Conqueror. Vitflory, 
fays he, calls me to the rcmoteft part of the earth : I fhall fight ; I ftiall gain 
the vidtory ; I (hail load mine enemy with chains, and the terror of my name, 
like an impenetrable rampart, will defend the entrance of my empire. Ine- 
briated with this hope, he forgets that fortune is inconftant-, and, that the 
viftor fharcs the load of mifcry, almoft equally with the vanquifhed. He 
doss not perceive, that the welfare of his fubjedts is only a pretence for his 
mirtial frenzy i and that pride alone forges his arms, and difplays his en- 
figns : his whole attention is fixed on the pomp of the triumph. 

Fear, equally powerful with pride, will produce the fame effect; it will 
raife gholls and phantoms, and difperfe them among the tombs, and in the 
darkncfs of the woods, prefent ihem to the eyes of the affrighted traveller, 
feize on all the faculties of his foul, without leaving any one at liberty to refledt 
on chc abfardity of the motives for fuch a ridiculous terror. 

The pafTions not on!/ fix the attention on particular fides of the obje(5ls 
they prefent to us*, but they alio deceive us, by exhibiting the iame objedts, 
when they do not really exift. The (lory of a country clergyman, and an 
amorous lady, is well known. They had heard, and concluded, that the 
moon was peopled, and wete looking for the inhabitants through their telef- 
copes. If I am not miftaken, faid the lady, I perceive two fhadows ; they 

mutually incline towards each other : doubtlefs they are two happy lovers. 

Ofie! madam, replied the clergyman, thefe two fliadowsare the twofleeplesof 
a cathedral. This tale is our hiilory, it being common for us to fee in things 
what we are defirous of finding there : on the earth, as in the moon, different 
pafTions will caufe us to fee either lovers or flccples. Illufion is a neccliary 
cffcdl of the paffions, the flrength, or force of which, is generally mealured 
by the degree of obfcurity into which they lead us. This was well known 
to a certain lady, who being caught by her lover in the arms of his rival, 
obftinately denied the fadt of which he had been a witnefs. How ! faid he, 

have you the affurance Ah.! perfidious creature, cried the lady, it is 

plain you no longer love mej for you believe your eyes, before all I can 
fay. This is equally applicable to all the pafTions, as well as to love. All 
ftrikc us with the m oft perfcdt blindiiefs. When ambition has kindled a war 
between two nations, and the anxious citizens alk one another, the news*, what 
readinefs appears, on one fide, to give credit to the good ; and on the other, 
what incredulity, with regard to the bad ? How often have chriftians*, from 
placing a ridiculous confidence in monks, denieti the pofTibility oF the Anti- 
podes. There is no century, which has not, by fomc ridiculous affirma- 
tion or negation, afforded matter of laughter, to the following age. A paft 
folly is feldom fuflicient to fhew mankind their prefent folly. 

2 The 
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The fame paflions, however, which arc the germ of an infinity of errors, 
are alfo the fources of our knowledge. If they miflead us, they, at the fame 
time, impart to us the ftrength nccefTary for walking. It is they alone ihac 
can rouze us from that fluggifhnefs and torpor always ready to feizc on 
the faculties of ourfouL 

But as this is not the place for examining the truth of this propofition, I 
fliall pafs to the fccond caufc of our errors. 




CHAP. HI. 

Of Ignorance, 

TT^ E deceive ourfelvcs, when we pretend to judge of an obje<5Vfrom one 
VV f^^c only* to which our attention has been Rxcd by our pallions. \Vc 
alfo deceive ourfelves, when we pretend to judge of a fubjcd:, when, our me- 
mory does not contain all the fads, on a comparifon o\ which, the propriety 
of our dccifions depend. Not that any perfon is dcllituteof a jutt percep- 
tion : all have an idea of what they fee i but by not miftrufting our ignorance, 
we arc too apt to believe that what we fee in an objcd is all that is perceivable 
in ic. I 

In queftions of any difficulty, we are to confider ignorance as the principal 
caufc of our errors. To fliew how eafily we are, in this cafe, deceived, and 
how by drawing from their principles, confcquenccs always juft, men arrive 
at conclufions dirc6i:ly oppofite, I fliall give as an inftance, a queition a little 
conaplicated : fuch is that of Luxury, which has occafioncd very different 
judgments according to the light in which it has been confidered. 

The word Luxury, being a vague term, without any fixed meaning, and 
generally no more than a relative expreflion 5 we muft previoufly ^x an ade- 
quate idea to the word Luxury, taken in a ftridt fenfe *, after which a defini- 
tion mud be given of Luxury, both with regard to a nation and an indi^ 
vidua]. 

By the word Luxury, we are, In a ftridt fcnfe, to underftand all kinds of 
fuperfluitics. That is, whatever is not necenrai7 10 a perfon's fubfiftancc. 
When the queflion relates to a policed people, and the individuals of which 
it is compofcd, the word Luxury, has a very difi'erent meaning ; it becomes 
ablblutely relative. The Luxury of a policed nation, is the expending its 
Wealth on what is called fupcrfluities, by a people with which this nation is 
compared. This is the cafe of England, with regard to Switzerland. 

Luxury, in an individual, is alfo the employment of His riches on what 
.lioukl be called Superfluities, confidering bis ftacion, and the country in which 
Me lives. Such was the luxuiy of Bourvalais. 

Having given this definition of the word, let us fee under what different 
appearances national luxury has been confidered \ fince fume have accounted 
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it ulefuland others detrimental to a (late. The former have confined thdr atten- 
tion to the manufadures, which owe their origin to luxury, andinducc a foreign 
nation, eagerly to exchange its treafures for the induftry of the other. I'hcy 
fee the increaie of riches bring in iis train the increafe of luxury, and the 
perfcdion of arts proper to gratify it. With them, the age of luxury is the 
sera of the grandeur and power of a (late. The plenty of money, fay they, 
which it fu])polcs, and brings into the nation, renders it happy at home and 
formidable abroad. By money, numerous forces are maintained \ maga- 
zines eredled i arfenals filled with ftorcs ; and alliances formed and 1'upported 
with powerful princes : in fine, it is by money, that a nation can not only re- 
fill, but even rule over others more populous, and confcquently of more 
real power than itfeif. As luxury renders a nation formidable abroad, k> 
\X procures every kind of felicity at home. It lofrens the manners, creaa's 
new diverfions, and thus furnilhcs a comfortable fubfillence to a com^K'tent 
number of artijts and labourers. It excites a fakuary cupidity, which roiizcs 
man from that indolence, that Jaflitude, which fhould be confitlercd as one 
of the moft cruel difeafes of human nature, k dtft'ufcs through the wholes 
a vivifying heat ; caufcs life to circulate through all the members of a flate ; 
rouzes induftry ; opens the harbours ; builds ftiips ; conveys them over the 
ocean j and makes common to all mankind ihofe produt^ions and riches 
which covetous nature has concealed in the deep recefirs of the fca, and the 
bowels of the earth ; or keeps fcparate in a thoufand different climates. This^ 
1 believe, is nearly the point of view in which luxury prefents itfeif to thofe 
•who confider it as ufcful to ftatcs. 

Let us now examine the appearance under which it prefents itfeif to thofe 
philofophers who look on it as the bane of nations. 

The happinefs of a people depends upon the national felicity, and the rcfpcA 
they infpirc in others. With regard to the firfl, it is our opinion, thefc philolb- 
phers will fay, that luxury and the wealth it produces in a ftate, will render 
the fubjefbs happier only in proportion as this wealth is equally divided j 
fo that every one may procure thofe conveniencies of which he fees himfelf 
abridged by indigence. 

Luxury is not therefore injurious as luxury, but as iheeffedi: of a great dif-. 
parity in the wealth of individuals (a). Accordingly, luxury is never canied 

to 



(a) Luxury caufes a circulation of money ; 
it draws it from the coffers where avarice 
would hoard it ; it is luxury, therefore, fay 
(omr, that reftorcs the cquilibrc between the 
fortunes of individuals. But, I aiifwcr, that 
it docs not produce this clTctt. Luxury al- 
ways rupix>rcs a caufe of inequality of wealth 
among individuals. And iKis caufe, which 
makes the firft rich men, mult» when thcfc 
arc ruined by luxury, te reproducing olhcjij. 
Take away this caufe of the inequality of 
riches, aud luxury will difappear with it. 



Nothing of what is called Iuxur)*can be fecn 
in countries where the fortunes of incividuab 
are nearly equal. I add, that this inequality 
of riches, being once founded, luxury itfeif 
is partly the caufe of the reprodudtion of 
luxury : foi whoever ruins himleU by his lux- 
ury, iransfeis the greateft part of his wealth 
to thofe artificers who adminiftcr to luxury; 
and thefe, enriched with the fpoits of an in- 
finite number of prodigals, beconrie rich in 
thtir turn, and afterwards ruin ihemfelves 
in the fame manner. Now that wealth, 

which. 
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to exccfs, when there is not coo great inequality in the diftribution of riches ; 
it increafes in proportion, as thefe are confined to fewer individuals, and arrives 
at its utmofl: height when a nation divides itfelf into two claflcs, one abound- 
ing in fuperfluities, the other wanting nccetTarles. 

When it is arrived at this height, the (late of a nation is the more melan- 
choly, as it is incurable. How ihail then any equality be re-cftabiiflicd in 
the fortunes of individuals ? The rich man will have purchafed extenfivc lord- 
fhips i and being able to take advantage of the neccfllties of his neighbours, 
he will, in a fhurt time, have annexed an infinite number of fmall farms to his 
cftate. A diminution of the number of proprietors increafes the number of 
labourers. When thefe are multiplied, fo that there arc more labourers than 
work, it will be with the workmen as with all kinds of merchandize, which 
becomes of lefs value in proportion as it becomes more common. Befides, 
the rich man, whofc luxury even exceeds his wealth, is under a necelFity of 
lowering the price of labour, and giving the workman no more than is ah* 
folutely ncccflary for a bare jubfiltancc ^^b). The latter is obliged, through 
ncceflity, to accept of it j but in cafe of fickncfs, or an increafe of his lamily, 
for want of a fufficiency of wholefome food, he dies, and incumbers the (late 
with an indigent and deftitutc family. To prevent fuch calamities, recourfe 
muft be had to a new diftrlbution of lands; a dillribution always unjuft and 
impra(fticable. Hence it is evident, that luxury, when it is arrived to a cer- 
tain pitch, renders it impoflible to reftore an equality between the fortunes 
of individuals. Then the rich, with their wealth, flock to the capitals, as the 
feats of diverfion, and the arts of luxury; while the country remains dclb- 
lated, poor, and uncultivated. Seven or eight miilions of people languifti in 

mifery. 



which from the wrecks of fo many fortunes, 
rpreads itfelf over ihc country, can be only 
the leaft part ; as theproduiJions of the earth 
adapted to the common ufe of mankind, can 
never exceed a certain price. 

It is otherwife with regard to thofe pro- 
du6s when ihcy have been manufa£iurcd 
by induftry ; for their value is then whatever 
fancy pleafes* and {he price becomes excef- 
fivc. Thus luxury ncccflarily keeps money 
ill the hands of its artizans, caufes a per- 
petual circulation of it in that clafs of men j 
•*ind, coiifequemly, muft (upport an inequa- 
lity of riches among individuals. 

(b) It is conimonty thought that the 
country is mined by [crvices, impof^s, and 
ffpecially, the poll-tax. Thefe I fhail rea- 
dily allow to be very burdcnfomc; yet it 
muft not be imajiined, that the fupprcffion 
of this impoft alone would render the con- 
dition of the pcafants entirely happy. In 
moft provinces the pncc of a day's Uboui is 



only eight fols. Now if from thefe eight fo!j 
I dcdud! the impofifion of the church, that 
is, near ninety fundays and holy-days, and 
perhaps thiny-fivc days in theyear, when the 
husbandman is ill, without work, or employ- 
ed in his lord's fcrvices; all that remains lo 
him rs no more than fix fols per day. While 
he is fmgle, I will fuppofe that thefe fix fob 
are fufficient to anfwer all his cxpcnccs of 
food, cloathing, and lodging: onhis marrying, 
thefe fixfoKwiin>e deHcient, as during the 
firft yeais after mariage, hjs wife will be too 
much taken up in looking after the children, 
to aflift him : let us fuppofe, that his poll-tax 
is then entirely remitted, which amounts to 
five or iiK francs ; and thus he gains about 
a farthing a Hay more. Now certainly ihi* 
farthmg would make vtry little alteration 
in his condition. What then muft be done 
to render his condition happy ? Make a con- 
fidcrablc addition to the price of a day*$ 
labour. In order «o this, ihc proprictont 
C a muj} 
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mifcry (c)> and five or fix thoufand riot in an opulence which renders ihetir 
odious, wichouc augmenting their happincfs. 

What indeed can the protufc variety of a table add to a perfon's happi- 
nefs ? Is it not fLifHcient for him to wait die call of hunger ; but he mull pro- 
portion his cxercii'cs, or the length of his airings, to the bad tafte of his cook^ 
that he may rcJilli as delicious every food that is not detcllibic?Bcfides, docs hc 
Tioc by frugality and excrcifc avoid that train of diftempers occafioned by glut- 
tony, irritated by the variety and delicacy of the difhes. Happincfs therefore 
does not depend on the elegance of the cable. 

Neither does it confill in the riciincfs of drcfs, or the fplendor of equi- 
page. A pcrfon of quality appearing in public, drcffcd in an embroidered 
iUir, and leaning in a brilliant chariot, feels no phyfical picafures, and thele 
only are real. At moft he is only aflreil:ed with the pleafure of vanity, of which 
ihe privation would pofTibly be infupportable ; though the enjoyment be flat 
and infjpid. Without any addition to his owa happincfs, the rich man. 



muft conftantly refide on their cftates : then, 
like theif anccftors, they would reward the 
fLTviccs of their domeftics, by beflowing on 
them fome acres of land. The number of 
proprietors would infcnlihly multiply ; that 
tit day-labourers dccreafe ; and the latter by 
becoming more fcarcc, would fct a higher 
value upon their work. 

(c) It is very ftraiige that the naiiona moft 
celebrated for their luxury and police, (houlJ 
be the very countries where the majority 
of the inhabitants are more unhappy than 
ihe favage nations which are held in fuch 
contempt by the civilized. It Is a qucftion, 
whether the condition of a favage be not pre- 
ferable to that of a peafant ? The favage 
has no prifon, no increafc of iinpofts, to 
fear; no oppreflive lord, no tyrannical fub- 
delcgaie ; he is not perpetually mortified and 
dcbafed, by daily feeing perfons infinitely 
aboTC him in nchcs and power j without 
fujicrior, without fer\'iiude, more healthy 
■nd vigorous than the peafant, becaufe hap- 
pier ; he enjoys the fatisfactiun of etjuality, 
cfpecially of that ineftimabic privilege, liber- 
ty, fo vainly claimed by moft nations. 

In policed countiies, the whole art of 
government has often confjfted in maiting an 
infinite number of men fubfcrvicnt to the 
happincfs of a few ; in keeping, for this pur- 
P'jfe, the multitude under oppreflion, and 
in violating all the privileges of humanity (hey 
h^ve a right to dcmajid. 



But the true end of the legiflattve office^ 
is the general happincfs. Poffibly this hap- 
pincfs could not be ptocured but by again 
introducing the pafTtoral Uic; and poflibty the 
difcoverics in IcgiHation bring us back, in 
this rcfpcct, to the point from whence go- 
vernment had its rife. Not that I pretend 
to decide fo nice a queftion, and which re- 
quires the moft careful examination : but I 
own, to me it is very aftonifhing, that fo 
many forms of government, ellabliihed at 
ieaft on a preterrcc of the public good ; that 
fo many laws, lo many regulations, fhould, 
in moft kingdoms, have proved only the in- 
ftrumcnt of opprcfTion and calamity. Poffi- 
bly this misfortune can be removed only by 
returning to manners infinitely more fimple. 
I am well aware^ that many attractive plea- 
fures muft be then renounced : but if the ge- 
neral good require it, this facrifice would 
become a duty. May we not even appre- 
hend that the extreme felicity of fomt indi- 
viduals always flows from the calamities of 
the majority? A truth not unhappily ex- 
prciTed m ttie two following lines on the fa- 
vages : 



Chez cux tout eft commun, chcz cux 

tout eft cga] ; 
Comme lis font fans palais, ils font fana 

hopital. 

With them all common by. and equal all} 
No palace have they, nor a hofpital. 

by 
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by difplaying his luxury, fhocks humanity ; and the wretch who, by compar- 
ing the rags of poverty to the robe of opulence, imagines that there is the 
fame difference between their happinefs as their dreJs, recals, on this occafion, 
the painful remembrance of the diftr^'fles he endures j and thus deprives him- 
fcif of the wretch's only comfort, a momentary forgetfulnefs of his mifery. 

It is therefore certain, continue thefe philofophers, that luxury is not pro- 
ductive of the happinefs of any; and that too great an inequality of riches 
among the members of a ll.ite implies, that the greateft part of them are 
wretched. Thus a nation, where luxury has been introduced, is not very 
happy in itfelf ; let us now fee whether it be rcipcdled abroad. 

The plenty of money, which luxury produces in a ftatc, at firft dazzles 
the imagination. This ftate is for a time, very powerful ; but this advan- 
tage, if there can be any advantage independent of the happinefs of its mem- 
bers, is, as Mr. Hume obfervcs, only tranfitory. Riches, Jike thofc feas 
which fucceiTjvely forfake and overflow a thoufand different trafts of land, 
mufl fucceOively cavel through a thoufand climates. When, by the beauty 
of its manufadlurcs, and the perfeu^ion of the arts of luxury, a nation has 
drawn into it the riches of its neighbours, it is evident, that the price of 
goods, workmanlhip, and labour, will neccflarily tall among thefe impove- 
rifhcd people j and thence, by clandeflinely procuring fume manufadlurcrs out 
of this rich nation, may, by degrees, in their turn, impovcrifh it, by fupplying 
themfelves at a lower price with thofc goods, which they before imported 
from tneir rich neighbours (d). And no fooncr is the want of money perceived 
in a Race accultomed to luxury, thaii ic becomes contemptible. 

la 



(d) What I mention of the commerce of 
the goods for luxury, inuft not be applied 
to all kinds of commerce. The riches brought 
into a ftate by the perfc£iion of the manu- 
faiHurcs and the arts of luxury, arc only tem- 
porary, and do not incrcafe the happinefs of 
individuals. But it is very difTcrcnt wiih re- 
gard to the wealth flowing in from the com- 
merce of goods immediately neccliary. This 
commerce fuppofe an excellent cultivation of 
the lands, a tiibdivifion of thefe lands in:o 
an infinity of imall demcfncs, and, confe- 
quently, a nearer equality in the partition of 
riches. I well know that ihii commerce 
of nccefiaries, ^11, in procefs of time, oc- 
cafion a great dilproportion in the fortimcs of 
individuals, and introduce luxun'. But it 
will not be impuflibie, in fuch a caie,'to check 
the progrcfe of luxury. This jb cccCainr 
that the concentration of riches in a fmall 
number of hands jiroceeds much more flow- 
ly, both becaufe the proprietors are at once 
both cultivators and tradcib; and bccaufc the 



number of proprietors being greater, and that 
of day-Ubourers fmallcr, thefe, by reafon of 
their pofity, are, as I have already obferved- 
in a preceding note, able to preicribe laws 
for fixing the value of their day's work, 
and require fuch wages as will procure a 
comfortable fubfificnce for themiclvcs and' 
(amilics. Thus every pcrfon has a fhare of 
the riches accruing to a Itatcby the iraifick of 
provifions. Nor is this commerce ful^ect 
to the fame viciffitudcsas thaiof thcmanufac- 
tures of luxury. An art or a manufacturccafily 
pafits from one country to another ; but tO' 
overcome the ignorance and floih of pca- 
iants, and prevail on them to undertake the 
culture of a new commodity, is a wor^k of 
time. To naturalize this nevr commodity 
in a country is attended with great trouble 
and expcnce, by which the advantages of 
trade will almoil ever incline to that coun* 
tr)' which produces this commodity natural- 
ly ; and where ic bai, for a long lime been 
culcivated. 

Tbci:r 
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In order lo furmount theic difficulties, the only method is to return to a 
fimple life ; but this both the cuftoms and laws oppofe. Accordingly, the 
qiocha of the greatcft luxury of a nation, is generally the cpocha preceding 
its fall and debafcment. The happinefs and apparent power which luxury 
for a time imparts to nations, tnay be compared to thofc violent fcvers» 
(rom which, during the paroxifms, the patient derives an aflcnilhing ftrcngth, 
and which fccm to augment his powers only to deprive him at once, when 
the fit is over, both ot this flrength and his life. 

In order to be convinced of this truth, fay thefc philofophers, let us con- 
fiJer, what renders a nation truly refpcdable to its neighbours. Doubticfs 
the number and vigour of its membcrsi their love fur their country, and their 
courage and virtue. 

If we furvey the numbers of the inhabitants of diiferent nations, wc Oiall 
find that the mod luxurious countries arc not the moll populous. It is well 
known that Switzerland, in proportion to its extent, is better peopled thaa 
Spain, France, or even England. 

The expence of men neceflarily occafioned by an extenfive trade (e), is not 
in thofe countries the fole caufe of depopulation ; luxury creates a thoufand 



There is, however, acaic, perhaps imagi- 
nary, when the cftablifhmcnt of mitnufac- 
lurcj, and the commerce of the arts of luxury 
might be cftccmed highly ufeful. This is, 
when the extent and fertility of a country are 
not proportionate to the number of its inha- 
bitants. That is, when a flate is not able 
to maintain all its people. In this cafe, a 
nation, not having the advantage of fending 
its people to fuch a country as America, 
mud either fend colonies to ravage the neigh- 
bouring countries, and, as others have done 
before them, fettle themfelvcs in more fertile 
countries, where they may procure a fub- 
fiftencc ; or erect manufactures, compel the 
neighbouring nations to trade with them, and 
give them in exchange the provifions nccefTa- 
jy for the fubfiftence of a certain number of 
inhabitants. The laft Is doubtlefe the moft 
humane ; for whatever the chance of war 
maybe, every colony, whether victor or van- 
^uiQied, entering a country in a hoitily man- 
ner, certainly occaftons morcdcfolation, ca- 
lamities:, andevilsjthan can poflibly flow from 
raifmg a kind of tribute, exacted rather by 
humanity than force. 

(e) This expence of men is however fo 
great, that the number dcflroyed by our 
American commerce cannot be thought of 
without horror. Humanity, which infpiies 



us with a love for all our fclIow-crcaturcs, 
requires, th.it with regard to the trade for 
negroes, t fhoukl place in the account of mif- 
fortuncs both the death of my countrj'- 
man, and that of fo many Africans, Simu- 
lated to battle by the hope of making prifo- 
ncrs to give in exchange for our goods. If 
to the number of men flain in the wars and 
dying in their pafTage from Africa to Ame- 
rica, be added, that of the negroes, who 
after tlicy arc fold become viflims to the 
caprices and tyranny of a cruel mailer ; anj 
if to this fum we join the number of thofe 
who perifti by fire, ihipwreck, or the fcur- 
vy ; and lafllyi the number of failors who die 
during their ftny at St. Domingo, either 
from diftempers common to the climate, or 
the confequcnces of debauchery, which is 
no where more dang;erous j every hogfhcad 
of fiigar landed in Kurope muft be allowed 
to be died with human blood. Now, from 
a view of the mifcries occafioned by the cul- 
ture and exportation of this commodity, who 
would not refufc to deprive himfclf of the 
ufc of it, and renounce a pleafure, which 
muft be purchafed by the tears and dctlruilion 
of fo many of our fellow-creatures ? But '."t 
us remove our eyes from fo melancholy a 
fpc^acle, fo difgraceful to human nature, 
and which hlls a generous mind with horror. 
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others, ^drawing the riches of a nation to the capital, leaving the country in 
want, favouring arbitrary power, and confequently the augmentation of lub- 
fidies J it alfo affords opulent nations an eafy method of concrafting debts (f)» 
which cannot be dlCcharged but by loading the people with taxes. Now thcie 
different caufes of depopulation, by plunging a whole country into mifcry^ 
mufl necctlarily impair the conftitution of the body. When was it ever known 
that a people given to luxury, were robufl ? One part are enervated by plea- 
Jure ; and the other emaciated by want. 

If a poor or favage nation, as the Chevalier de Folard obfcrves,. have in 
this relpeft, a great fupcriority over nations addicted to luxury,, it is bccaufc 
a labourer is generally rlchtr in a poor than in a wealthy, nation •, it is becaufe 
a Swifs peafant is in eafitrcircurafbances than a French peal*jnt(g). 

Robuft bodies are formed only by a fulHcicncy of fimple and wholefomt 
food, manly excrcifc, not carried to.exccfs».and a conftant habit of bearing the 
inclemencies of the weather: this the peafants are inured to, and, confe- 
quently infijiiiely more proper lo bear the fatigues ot war than manufadlurers^ 
moft of whom arc ufcd to a fcdentury life. It is alio in poor nations thatthefe 
indefatigable armies are formed, which give a turn to the fate of empires. 

What oppolltion can be jnade againll fuch armies, by a country abandoned 
to luxury and indolence ? Neitlier the number nor ftrength of its inhabitants 
can inti.midatc diem. It will perhaps be faid, that the Jove of one's country 
will fupply the want of numbers and flrength. But among fuch a people,, 
what can produce this love for their country ? The labouring people, which 
makes two thirds of every nation, arc wretched : the artificers are without 
property*, and having been taken from the villages, and placed in fome ma- 
nufadure or fhop, and from thence to others of the fame kind, roving is be- 
come familiar to them •, and they cannot contrad an attachment for any jilacc : 
and being certain of getting a livelihood any where, they confidcr themfelvcs 
not as the members ot any country, but as citizens of the world. 

Such a people, therefore, will not be long able to dillingLLilli thcmfelves 
by their courage -, bccaufe courage is generally the effeft of the vigour of the 
body, that blind reliance on our own ftrength which conceals from men 
half the danger to which they expofe themfelves: or it flows from a ftrong 
patriotic zeal, which defpifes dangers when employed in the fcrvice of its 
country. But luxury in proccfs of time dries up thcfe two fources of cou-r 
rage (h). Poflibly avarice might open a third, had the barbarous culloms 
of former ages been ftill continued, when the vanquifhcd were carried into 
flavcry, and cities abandoned to pillage. 
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(f) Holland, England, and France, arc 
overwhelmed with debts, while Switzerland 
llocs not owe a penny. 

(g) It is not fufficient, fays Grotius, that 
the people be provided with thing? abfolutely 
neceflary to their prcfbrvation and Iitej jt mult 
be rendered eafy and pleaTant to them. 



(h) In confcqucnceof this a militaiy genius 
hasalwaysbi^cnconridcrcddsiiKOinpaLiblcvviih 
a commacial. Not that they are abfolutely 
irrcconcilcablc ; but that this is. one of the 
moft difficult problcTT.s in politics. Thofe 
who have hitherto written on trade, have 
treated it as an abflratited qucAion. They 

did 
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But the ibidier being no longer ftimulated by this motive, he can now z& 
only from a principle of honour. Now the dcfirc of honour is cxtinguifhcd 
when the people become inflamed with the love of riches (i). It is to ni» 
purpofe to fay, that what opulent nations lofc in virtue and courage, they 
gain in happinefs and pleafures. A Spartan (k) was equally happy with a 
Ferfian, and the firft Romans, whofc only reward for courage was a donation 
ol Tome provilions, would not have envied the I'plendour of Crafius. 

Cuius Duillius, who by an aiSt of the fenate was every evening conduced 
back to his houfe by a company of men carrying flambeaux and playing on 
flutes, was as well pleafed with this fimplc concert, as we arc with the iinefl 
ibnata. But granting that opulent natians may procure themfeives fome con- 
veniences unknown to thofe of a poor ftate, who will enjoy thofe convenien- 
cics ? A handful of men ot wealth and power, who, confidering themfelves 
as the whole nation, conclude from their private cafe, that the peafants arc 
happy. But fliould thefc conveniences be ditfufcd among a greater number 
ol the inhabitants, is this an advantage to be compared with thefe accruing to 
a poor (late, from the courage, hardinefs, temperance, and an abhorrence of 
flavery in its inhabitants? Nations among whom luxury have got footing, fall, 
fooner or later, viifbms to defpotifm. They offer their faint and trembling 
hands to the chains which tyranny has forged for them. How flial] they 
avoid it ? In fuch nations fome live in voluptuoulnefs, and voluptiioufncfs is 
dcllttute both of thought and iorefight -, others languiflj in penury, and pinch- 
ing want : and entirely abfotbtd in finding methods for its relief, never look fo 
high as liberty. In a defpotic government the riches of the nation arc at ihc" 
diipofal of its maftcr ; in a republic, they are the property of men of power, 
or of their brave neighbours, " Bring us your trcafurcs,*' might the Romans 
have faid to the Carthaginians, " They belong to us : Rome and Carthage 
•* both aimed at riches, but purfued dilTercnt methods to attain their ends, 
*' While you encouraged the induftry of your people, ereded manub<5lures, 
*' covered the fea with your fhips, attempted the dilcovcry of uninhabited 
*' countries, and brought to Carthage the gold of Spain and Africa ^ we were, 
*' more wifely, promoting courage and hardinefs, enuring our foldiers to 



did not furficicntly perceive, that every thing 
has its relatives i and that in government 
there can properly be no abftra^cd quell ion ; 
ihat here the merit of an author confilb in 
connecting together all the parts of the ad- 
miniftration ; and that a ftaic is a machine 
moved by different fprings, the force of which 
is to be iiKrcafcd or diminiflicd. according 
to the reciprocal aflion of thofe fprings, jind 
the effect intended to be produced, 

(i) There is no ncccflity for obfcr\ing, 
that in this rcfpcct luxury is more dan- 
gerous to a continental than an iufular si»- 
x'nn\i {hips being their rampattS) and Tea- 
men their foldiers. 



[kj When the valour of the Spartans was 
once mentioned with great applaufc in prc- 
fence of Alcibiades, " I fee nothing rc- 
•' markablc in this, faid he; for confidering 
•• the wretched life they lead, it ftould be 
" their peculiar hufmcfs to die," This far- 
c.-.fm fell (torn the mouth of a young man 
brouglu up in luxury : but he was miftakcn ; 
Laccdcmon did not in the leaft cn\'y the hap- 
pinefs of Athens: which made an antient 
l*ay, it was better to live like the Spartans 
under good lau-s, than like the Sybarites un- 
der iragrant bowers. 



the 
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** the ffttlgues of war, well knowing that the induftrious man labours only 
" for the brave. The time for entering on pofTeRion is now arrived : De- 
** liver up to us thofc trtal'urcs you are not able to defend" The Romans 
did not indeed fpeak in this manner j but their conduifl, i'lifficiently provetl, 
that they were animated with the fame fentiments. Why fhould not the po- 
verty ot Rome have been fupcrior to the opulence of Carthage, and in this 
rcipeft maintained the advantage which alnioft: all poor nations have had over 
the wealthy ? Did not the frugal Lacedemon triumph over the wealthy and 
commercial Athens ? Did not the frugal Romans trample on the golden fcep- 
tcrs of Afu? Were not Egypt» Phoenicia, iyrc, Rhodes, Genoa, and Ve- 
nice, either fubducd or humbled, by nations whom they termed Barbarians? 
And who knows but one day the flourilhing (late of Holland, aftuidly lefs 
happy than Switzerland, will oppofe an invader with a lefs obllinate refif- 
cance ? Such is the point of light in which luxury is feen by thofe phiiofo- 
phers, who have confidcred it as the bane of nations. 

The conclufion of the premifes is, that men though they have a clear view 
of theobjedls before them, and draw juft confequences from their principles* 
yet their refults are often contradiftory ; becaufc they do not contain in their 
memory all the objects, on a comparifon of which the truths they fcek 
muft depend. 

It is, 1 think, needlefs to fay, that in ftating the queftion of Luxury 
under two different afpects, I do not pretend to determine whether luxury be 
lifcful or detrimental to ftates i an accurate folution of this moral problem 
would require details foreign to my intended purpofe. All I intended by this 
inftance was to Ibcw, that in complicated queftions, when our judgments are 
not bialTcd by our pafllons, ignorance alone is the caufe of our errors. That 
is, by imagining that the fide we view of an object is all that can be feen in 
that object. 

CHAP. VIL 

Of the Abufe cf Words. 

ANother caufe of error, and which is alfo a branch of ignorance, is the 
abufe of words, and the wantof clcarnefs in the ideas annexed to them. 
This fubject has been fo happily difcuffed by Mr. Locke, that, if I undertake 
to examine it, the conveniency of thofe readers who are not fufEciently 
acquainted with the work of that philofopher is my only motive, 

Defcartes had before Locke obferved that the Pcripateticks, intrenching 
themfelves behind the obfcurity of words, were not unlike a blind man, 
Xvho, in order to be 'a match for his clear-fighted antagonift, fliould draw 
him into a dark cavern. Now, added he, if this man can introduce iighc into 
the cavern, and compel the Peripateticks to fix clear ideas to their words, 
the vidory is his own. In imitation of Defcartes and Locke, I fliall Ihew 
that, both m mctaphyfics and morality, the abufe of words, and the ignorance 

D of 
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of their crue import, is a labyrinth in which the greatcft geniufcs have loft 
theinfeivcs ; and in order to fee this particular in a clear light, inftancc, in 
iome of thofe words which have given rife to the longeft and Iharpcit difputc* 
among philofophers : lucli in mecaphyfics, are Matter, Space, and Infinite. 

It has at all times been alternately averted that Matter tclt, or did not iccly. 
and given rife to difputes equally loud and vague. It was very late before it came 
into the difputants heads, to afl< one another, what they were difputing about, 
and to znnex a precife idea to the word Matter ? Had they at firft fixed the 
meaning of it, they would have perceived, if I may ufe the expreffion, that 
men were the creators of Matter ; chat Matter was not a being ; that in nature 
there were only individuals to which the name of Body had been given ; 
and that this word Matter could import no more than the colledion of pro- 
perties common to ail bodies. The meaning of this word being determined, 
ail that remained was Co knov;, whether extent, folidity, and impcnetrabiHty, 
were the only properties common to aJl bodies ; and whether the difcovery 
of a power, fuch for inftance as attradion, might not give rife to a con- 
jeflure that bodies had fome properties hitherto unknown, fuch as that of 
fenfdtion, which though evident only in the organized members of animals, 
might yet be common to all ijidividuals ? The queltion being reduced to this, 
it would have appeared, that, if flridbly fpeaking, it is impofllble to dc-^ 
monilrate that all bodies are abfolutely infenfible, no man, unlcfs inftruftcd 
by a particular revelation, can decide the queftion oiherwife than by calculat- 
ing and comparing the verifimilitude of this opinion with chat of the contrary. 

To bring therefore this difpute to an ilVue, there was no ncceflity lor 
creating different fyftems of the world, of lofing one's fclf in the combination 
of polTibilities, and exhaufting the genius in thofe prodigious clforts which 
have terminated, and in reality couJd not but have terminated in errors, 
more or lefs ingenious. Indeed (let me be allowed this refiedlion) if we 
are to avail ourfelves as much as pofTible from obfcrvation, we muft walk 
only by its fide, ftop at the very inftant when it leaves us, and nobly dare 
to be ignorant of what is not yet to be known. 

Inftruftcd by the errors of great men who have gone before us, we fhould 
be fenfibte, that our obfervations, however multiplied and concentrated, are- 
fcarcc fufficicnt to form one of thole partial fyftems comprehended in the ge- 
neral fyftem ; and that it is from the depths of imagination, that the feveral 
iyijems of the univerfe have hitherto been drawn ; and as our informations of 
remote countries are always imperfefl, (b the informations philofophers have 
of the fyflera of the world are alfo defcdlive. With a great genius and a mul- 
titude of combinatioiis, the prodiids of their libours will be only fictions, till 
time and chance lliall furnilh them with a general fact, to which all ochers. 
may be referred:. 

What I have faid of the word Matter, I 
philofophers have made a being of it; and 
the word has occafioned long difputes (a). 



fay alfo of Space. Mofl: of the 

the ignorance of the true fenfe of 

They would have been greatly 



Ihortened by annexing a clear idea to this word ; for then the 



fages 



would. 



(a) See the difpute between Lcihjiiiz and Clarke. 
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have agreed, that Space, confidercd in bodies, is what we call cxtenfion ; tliat 
wc owe the idea of avoid, which partly compofes the idea of Space, to the in- 
terval ieen betwixt two lofty mountains •, an interval which being filled on!/ 
by air, that is by a body which at a certain diftancc makes no renfible imprel- 
Fion on us, mull have given us an idea of a vacuum *, being nothing more 
than a power of reprefenting toourTclves mountains feparatcd trom each other, 
and the intervening difta^esnot being filled by other bodies. 

With regard to the idea of Infinite^ comprehended alfo within the idea of 
Space, 1 fay that we owe this idea of Infinite only to the power winch a man 
Handing on a plain has of continually extending its limits, the boundary of 
his imagination not being determinable : the ablence of limits is therefore the 
only idea we can form of infinite. Had philofophers, prcvioudy to their giv- 
ing any opinion on this fubject, determined the fignificacion of the word 
Infinite, I am inclined to believe, they would have adopted the above defi- 
nition, and not fpent their time in frivolous difputes. To the falfe philofophy 
of former ages, our grofs ignorance of the true fignification of words is prm- 
cipally owing; as the art of abufing them made up the greatcitpart ol that 
philofophy. 'I'his art, in which the whole fciencc of the fchouls confiftcd^ 
confounded all ideas *, and the obfcurlty it threw on the exprelTions, generally 
diffufcd itfelfover all the fciences, efpecially morality. 

When the famous M. de la Rochefoucaulr, faid, that Self-love is the prin- 
ciple of ail our aclions, what invectives, occafioned by the ignorance of the 
Word Self-love, were thrown out againft chat illuftrious author ! Self-love was 
confidered as pride and vanity ; and therefore M. Rochefoucauk was faid to 
confidervlce as the fource of all the virtues. Yet it was eafy to perceive, that 
Self-love was nothing more than a fentiment implanted in us by nature ; 
Ihat in every individual this fentiment became vice or virtue, according to 
Kis difpofitions and paflions i and that Self-love, differently modified, was 
equally produ<ftive of pride and modefty. 

The knowledge of thefe ideas would have fecured M. de la Rochefoucault 
from the reproach fo often thrown upon him, that he faw human nature 
through too gloomy a medium. He faw it in its true light. I own that a 
clear view of the indifference of almoft all men concerning us is a mortifying 
fpedtacle to our vanity : but, after all, men muft be confidered as they are. To 
be offended at the cffeiSts of their Self-love is to complain of the Ihowers of 
fpring, the heats of fummer, the rains of autumn, and the frofts of winter. 

In order to love mankind, little mull be expeded from them. In order co 
view their faults without afperity, wc muft accuilom ourfelves to forgivc- 
nefs i to a fenfc that indulgence is a juftice which frail humanity has a right 
to require from wifdom. Now nothing has a greater tendency to difpofc us 
to indulgence, to clofc our hearts againft hatred, and open them to tlie prin* 
ciples ot a humane and mild morality, than a profound knowledge of the 
human heart-, and this knowledge Mr. Rochefoucault pofieffcd. Accord- 
ingly the wifeft men have always been the moft indulgent. What beautifui 
maxims of humanity arc fcattercd through their works ! It was the faying of_ 
Plato, Live with your inferiors and domcftics as with unfortunate friends. 
" Mud I always, faid an Indian philofophcr, hear the rich crying out, Lord 
''^ dcftroy all who take from us the icaft parcel of our ^^offcflions ; while riie. 

^ 2 " poor 
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*' poor man, with a plaintive voice and eyes lifted up to heaven, cries, Lori 
" give mc a part of the goods thou dealeil out in fuch profufion to the rich j 
•' arid if othtrs lefs happy deprive mc of a parr, inftcad cf imprecating thy 
'* vengence, I fhall confidcr thefe thefts in the fame manner as in feed-time 
*' we fee the doves ranging over the ficids in qiieft of their food." 

However, if tlic word Self-love, by being mifundcrflood, raifcd fuch an op- 
pofition to M. Rochefoucaulc, what difputcs, and of much greater importance, 
have not been occafioned by the word Liberty! Difputes which might have 
been eafiiy decided, had all men been fuch friends to truth as father Malebranche^ 
and agreed with that able divine in his Premotion Phyfique, that Liberty 
is a myftcry. When urged on this queftion, he ufed to fay, I am forced in- 
llantly to flop fhort. Not that it is impoITibie to form an adequate idea of 
the word Liberty, taken in the common acceptation. A man at liberty is 
a perfon neither in chains,, under confinement, nor intimidated like a Have by the 
fcarof punilhmcnt. In this fenlCj the liberty of man confifts in the free exercife of- 
hls power. I fay of his power, bccaufe, to confidcr our inabilicy offoaring to the 
clouds like the eagle, of livingunder the water like the whale, of makJngourfclves- 
king or pope, as a want of liberty, would be ridiculous. Thus we have an ade- 
quate idea of the word Liberty, in a common acceptation. But not when the word 
Liberty is applied to the will. What then is Liberty ? Nothing more can 
be underftood by it than the free power of willing, or not willing a thing. 
But this power would fuppofe that there could be wills without a motive,, 
andconlequcntly effeds without a caufe. And it would follow, that we could 
equally wifh ourfelves good and evil; a fuppofnion abfoliitcly impofTiblc. In- 
fad, if the defire of pleafure be the true principle of all our thoughts,, and of 
all ouraflions ; if all men really tend towards their true or apparent happincfs^ 
it will follow, that all our wills are no more than thcefFedt of this tendency^ 
In this fenfe, therefore, no adequate idea can be annexed to this word Liberty.. 
But it will be faid. If we are under a necefDty of purfuing happlnefs wherever 
we difcern it^ wc are at lealt at liberty in making choice of the means for pro- 
curing our happinefs (b). Yes, I anfwer j bur then Liberty is only a fyno- 
nimous term for Knowledge. The more or Ids a perfon underflauds of the 
law, or the more or lefs able the coufeilor is by whom he is directed in his- 
affairs, the more or lefs elegible will be his meafures. But whatever his con- 
du<5t be, the defire of happinefs will always induce him to take thofe meafures- 
which appear to him the bcft calculated to promote his intereft,. his difpo- 
fitions, his paflions, and in fine, whatever he accounts his happinefs. 

How can the problem of liberty be phiiofophically folvcd, if, as Mr,- 
Locke has proved, we are the difciplcs of friends, parents, boolcs, and, in 
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(h) There arc ftill fome who confider 
the fufpenfmn of the mind as a proof of Li- 
berty. They are not a\varc» that in volition 
fufpcnfion Is no lefs nccefTary than precipi- 
tancy. When, for want of confideration, we 
have drawn on ourfelves fome misfortune. 
Self-love renders fufpcnfion abfolutcly necef- 
fary. The word Deliberation i^cq^uaJ'y miT- 



taken. We conceive, for inflance, that while, 
we are chufmg between two pleafures nearly 
equal, that we are deliberating. But what 
we confidcr as Deliberation is only the 
flowne(s with which the heavier of two 
weights nearly equal, makes one of the- 
fcalcs of a baLncc i'ubfide. 

fioc,. 
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fine, all the obififls that furround us ? All our thoughts and wills muft thcra 
be either the immediate effects, or ncceHary coni'equcnccs of the iinprcfiions 
we have received. 

Thus no idea can be formed of the word Liberty, when applied to the wiU'c), 
It mult be confidered as a myllery ; and wc may well cry ouc with Sc. Paul, 
O the depth [ and allow that it is a fubjeift only proper for theology ; and 
ihat a philofuphical treatife on Liberty would be a trcatii'e on clfc^ without 
caufes. 

Thus we fee, that an ignorance of the true fignification of words often, 
proves an eternal fuurce of difpucesand calamities. Not to mention the elfu- 
lion of blood which theological feuds and difpuces have caufcd, diJputcs- 
almoft always founded on the abufe of words *, what calamities and mif- 
forcunes have not this ignorance been productive oi, and into what errors- 
has it not plunged nations ! 

Thefe errors are multiplied beyond what is commonly thought. Thcftory of 
a Swifs * is well known. He was polled at one ot the doors of theTuiltTits, with> 
ftriift orders not to fufTer any pcrfon to come in A citizen comes up^ and oN 
fers to enter. There is no going in, lays the Swifs. 1 do not want to go in, 
anfwcrs the citizen, but only to go out over the Pont-royal. If you dcfire only 
to go out, replied the Swil's, You may pafs on (d). Could u be thought. 



(c) ** Liberty, fay the Stofcs, is a chi- 
** mpra. For want of knowing ihp mocives, 
" colle^ing the circumftances, by which 
*< wc are determined to ait in a cer- 
** tain manner, we thinV ourfclves free. 
" Can ic be thought, that man h.^s a fc!f-dc- 
** termining power ? Is he not rather impel- 
" led and determined by externa] objeffs, 
*• and their infinite combinaiions ? Is his 
^ will a vague and independent faculty*, 
** acting abitrarily and without choice ? 
" It acts either in confequence of judgment, 
** an act of the undtrftanding, reprelenling 
" to him that fucli a thing is more advan- 
" tagcous to his iuterelt than any other ; or> 
" independently of this act, the circum- 
** ftances in which a perfon finds himfelf, in- 
" dine and force the will to take a certain 
" dirciSlion; and he then flatters himfelf that 
" he turned that way freely, iliough he could 
** not well turn any oilier way." Hifloirc 
** critique de la Philofophie. 

* 'J he guards of the kJng of France are all 
Switzer3. 

(d) If, fays Monta^ne, at feeing a chan- 
cellor in his robe, his ample wig, and fedatt; 
countenance, we can hardly form a more di- 
veiting image to the fancy, than this fomc 
chancellor confummating marriage ; poflibly 



(omcching, not 
6. 



iels a iubjcct of laughtcrj 



is the follicitotis air, the important and fo- 
lemn gravity with which ctnain £rcat mcii 
fit in the divaa only to deliberate like the 
Swifs. If you dcfire only to go out you may 
pafs on. The application of ihct words are^ 
(o CAiy andhequcnt, that the fagacity of the 
reader in this particular may be deptnJv-d on, 
and he may dcperKl on Ending every where 
Swtls centincls. 

I cannot kcre forbearrelatingapleafantpar- 
ticular, being the anfwerof anEngliQi noble- 
man to a minifterof flate. The minifter 
was faying to fome courtier, There can be 
nothing mote ridiculous than the manner in 
which the council of ftatc aflcmble in fume* 
Negroe nations. In the council-chamber aic^ 
placed twelve large jui^, half full of water. 
Twelve counfellors of fiate enter naked; 
and ftalking along with great gravity, each. 
leaps into his j<ir, and Immcrfeb huntclf up to 
his chin ; and in this pretty attitude, they 
deliberate on the national affairs. You do- 
not fmilc, continucdihe mintfler, adJrcffmg 
himfelf to a noble lord who Ibt next him. 
Smile • no, r.nfweredhis loidlhip, I fee every- 
day things more ridiculous than that. Pray 
what ? returned the minifler. A country, 
replied the nobleman, where. the j.irs alone, 
fit in council. 
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that this tile is the hi [lory of the people of Rome? Csefar appears in the 
Forum with an intention of being crowned 5 and the Romans, for want of 
annexing precife ideas to the word Royalty, made no difficulty of granting 
Jiim, under the title of Impcrator, what they would not hear of under that 
cf Rex. 

What I have faid of the Romans is, in genera!, applicable to all divans 
and councils of princes. Among tnations, as among fovereigns, there is 
not one which the abufe of words has not plunged into fomc grofs error. 
Tu avoid this Ibare, Leibnitz directs a philofophical language to be formed, 
determining the precife fignification of every word. We fhould then under- 
ILind ore another, communicate our ideas with precifion ; difputcs which 
arc rendered perpetual by the abufe of words would be brought to an ifllic ; 
and in all fciences, men would foon be obliged to adopt the fame principles. 

But the execution of fodcfirablc a fcheme is perhaps impoflible. Languages 
owe their origin to necefTity, not to philofophers -, and neceffity here is ealiiy 
fatisfied. Afterwards fome falfe ideas were annexed to certain words; then 
ihefc ideas and words were combined and compared with one another. Every 
new combination has produced a new error ; thcfe errors have increafcd, and 
in their increafc become fo complicated, that now, without infinite labour 
and application, the fource of them cannot be. traced. It is with languages 
as with an algebraic calculation : at firft fome errors creep into it; chefe are 
rot perceived ; the calculation is continued from (lep to flep, till we arrive 
at cunicquences abfolutcly ridiculous. The abfurdity is perceived 5 but how 
Jhall we find the place of the firft error ? This requires the repetition and 
proofs of a great variety of calculations. Unhappily there are few capable 
of undertaking it, and ftill fewer who will fubmit to the drudgery, efpecially 
when the authority of men In power oppofes this verification. 

Thus have I flicwn the true caufes of our erroneous judgments. I hdve 
demonftrated, that all the errors of the mind have their fource, either in the 
pafTions, or in ignorance, either of certain fad^s, or the true import of words. 
Error therefore is not eflentially annexed to the human mind ; our falfe judg- 
ments are the cffcifls of accidental caufcs, which do not fuppofe in us a fa- 
culty of perception. Error, therefore, is only an accident; and therefore 
it follows, that all men have a found underRanding. 

Thefe principles being admitted, nothing will oppofe my afierting, that to 
judge, as I have already proved, is properly nothing more than to perceive. 
And the general conclufion of this difcourfe is, that the Mind may be con- 
fidercd, cither as the faculty productive of our thoughts, and in this fenfe 
it is nothing more than fenfibility and memory j or the Mind may be confi- 
df-red as an cffcdl of thcfe faculties ; and, in this fenfe, the Mind is only an 
allemblage of thoughts, and in every perfon may be fubUividcd into as many 
parts as he has ideas. 

Thefe arc the true afpetfls under which the mind appears, confidcred in 
itfdf. Let us now confidcr the Mind, relatively to fociety. 
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ESSAY II. 

0/ the Mind relatively to Society. 

C H A P, I. 

SCIENCE is only the remembrance of the fads or ideas of others. The 
Mind, as diftinguiflied from Science, is therefore an aiTcmbJage of new 
ideas of whatever kind. 

This definition of the Mind is prerife. It is even very inftruflive to aphi- 
lofopher ; but cannot be generally adopted : a definition for the piibHc mull: 
be fuch as will enable them to compare different underftandings, and to judge of 
their force and comprehenfion. But if the above definition were admitted, 
how would the public meafure the extent of a perfon's underftanding ? Wha 
could lay before them an exa6l lilt of his ideas j and how fliall icicnce and 
underftanding be diitinguifhed ? 

Suppofc I claim ihe difcovery of an idea already known ; the public, to be 
convinced whether the title of fecond inventor belongs to me, muft previ- 
ouQy know what I have read, fccn, and heard; a knowledge, which it nei- 
ther can, nor will acquire. Befides, according to this impoffiblc hypothcfis,. 
that the public could have an cxaft enumeration of the quantity and qualicy 
of a perfon's ideas-, I fay, that in confequence of this enumeration, die public 
would be often obliged toclafs among geniufcs^perfons whom it denies to be 
men of wit; and fuch in general are ail artificers. 

However frivolous an art may appear, yet it is fufceprible of infinite com- 
binations! When Marcel, with his hand placed on his forehead, his eyes 
fixed, his body without motion, and in the attitude of profound meditation, 
on feeing a young lady dance, cries our. What variety in a minuet! doubt- 
lefs, this dancing-maftcr then perceived in the manner of bending, rifing, 
and performing the fteps, elegancies invifible to common eyes (a) ; and 
therefore his exclamation is no farther ridiculous than in the too great im- 
portance it places on trifles. Now if the art of dancing includes fo great a 
number of ideas and combinations, who knows, whether the art of declama- 
tion docs not fuppofe in the adrefs, who excels in ir, as many ideas as a poli- 
tician employs in forminga fyitcm of government? 

If we confulc our beft romances, who will affirm, that in the geftures». 
drefs, ajid fiudied fpecchcs of a perfeft coquet, there is not as many combina- 
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{?.) Thisdanctng-maflcr pretends to know 
"■I'xr from his gait and air. A 
■ onceinto bisdaiicing-fchool. 
What countryman are 

■ -■ You an Eng- 

; Ycu a native 



of that ilTand where the people /hare in the 
public adminiflraiion, and make a itTitt of 
the fupremc power I No, fir, that down look, 
that air of timidity, thiit eD'eminatc gait, 
tell mc you arp only the titled flavc of fome. 
cJcClor. 

lioos 
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tions and ideas a? any fyftcm of the world requires •, and that, Le Couvreur* 
arid Ninon de TEnciys were no:, though of very ditferent kinds, as great 
geniul't-s as Ariflotle and Solon ? 

I do not pretend CO give a llrict demonftration of this propofltion. I only 
intend to Ilicw, that however ridiculous it may appear, no peribn living can 
folve it. Deceived by our ignorance we coo often confidtr the boundaries 
which that ignorance gives to an art, as its Nc plus ultra. But fuppofing 
that, in this rtTpc<n:, the pubhc could be undeceived ; I fay, that the cicarcil 
evidence will never alcer its manner of judgment. It will never meal'ure its 
elleem for an art by the greater or finailcr number of combinations ncceflary 
for proceeding in it. i. Becaufc there is rro fuch thing as enumerating thele 
combinations. 2. Becaufc it will confider the Mind only in that light in which 
it is of importance to know it, viz. as relating to fociecy. Nowconfidered in 
this point of light, I fay, that the Mind is no more than an aflcmblagc, 
more or kfs numerous, no: only of new ideas, but alfoof fuch as are inte- 
reiling to the public, and that the reputation of a man of wit does not fo 
much depend upon the number and delicacy of his ideas as on the happy 
choice of them. 

In effedt, if the combinations of chefs be inHnite, and there is no excelling 
in if without forming a great number ; why are not the diftinguifhcd players 
at chefs honoured by the public with the title of great geniufes? Becaufc 
their ideas are of no ufe to it, eitlicr wich regard to entertainment or 
iollruftion, and confequently that it has no intcreft to eftecm them j and 
intereft (b) prcfidcs over all our dccifions. 

If the public has overlooked thofc errors, the invention of which fomctimes 
implies more combinations and genius than the difcovery of a truth ; and 
if it eftecms Lorke more than Malebranche, it is becaufe it always meafures 
its efteem by its intereft. In what other balance (hould it weigh the merit of 
men's ideas ? Every individual judges of things and perfons, by the agreeable 
or difagrecable imprefTions he receives from them •, and the public is no more 
ihan an alTemblage of all the individuals j therefore it cannot fail of making its 
intereft the rule of its decifions. 

This point of view in which I examine the underftanding, is I believe the 
only one wherein it fliould be confidcred. There is no other method of valuing 
each idea, of fixing the uncertainty of our judgments on this point, and, in 
fine, of difcovering the raufe of the amazing divcrfity of men's opinions with 
regard to the mind; a diverficy abfolutely depending on the difference of the 
pafFions and ideas, their prejudices and inclinations, and confequently of their 
interefts. 

It would indeed be very ftrangc, that the general intereft (c) fl^ould fix a 
value on the different actions of men, and give the appellations of vicious 
or lawful, as they were ufeful, detrimental, or indifferent to the public, and 
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(b) The word Intereft is generally confin- ral to whatever may procure tis plcafurc or ex* 
cd to the love of money ; but the intelligent cmpt us from pain, 

reader will perceive that I ufc it Jn a more (c) It is perhaps needlcfa to obfcrvc that 
extcnrue fcnfc } and that I app^ it in gene- I here fpcak as a politician, not as a divine. 

that 
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that this fame inicrcft fhould not have been the fole difpcnier of the efteem or 
contempt annexed to the ideas of men. 

Ideas, like actions, may be divided into three different clafles. 

Ufeful ideas : and, taking this exprcfllon in its moft extcnfive fcnfe, I un- 
derftand by it, every idea adapted to our inftruftion or entertainment. 

Detrimental ideas, are thofe which make a contrary impreflion on us. 

InditFcrent ideas: by chefe I mean all which, for want of an intrinfic agrce- 
ablencfs, or by being rendered too familiar, make very little impreflion on us. 
Such ideas have hardiy any exirtencc ; and can only, if I may ufe theexpreflion, 
be termed indifferent for an inftant. Their duration, or fucccflion, by which 
chey become tedious, foon reduces them to the clafs of detrimental ideas. 

In order to fljew how pregnant with truth this method of confidering the 
Mind is, I Ihall apply fucceffivcly the foregoing principles to the a<5llon and 
ideas of men •, and prove, that at all times, and in aU countries, both with regard 
to morality and genius, perfonal intereft alone, didlaccs the judgment of 
individuals ; while general intereft didates that of nations ; and confequent- 
iy, that in the pubhc, as in individuals, it is always love and gratitude thac 
praifcs, and hatred and revenge that depreciates. 

In order to demonftrate this truth, and clearly (hew the exa£l and perpetual 
fimilarity in our manner of judging either the actions or ideas of men, I (hall con- 
fider Probity, and the Mind, orUnderllanding, in different rcfpc^s, and relative- 
Jy, I. To an individual. 2. To a fmal! focicty. 3. To a nation. 4. To diflFerent 
ages and countries. 5. To the whole univerfc : and in thefc inquiries, al- 
ways taking experience for my guide, fhall prove, that in every point of 
view, interell is the only judge of Probity and the Undcrftanding, 
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CHAP. 11. 

Of Trohity rcktive to an individual. 



IT is not real Probity •, that is Probity, with regard to the public, that [ 
confider in this chapter, but merely Probity, confidcred relative to cacli 
individual. 

In this point of view, I fay, that each individual calls Probity in another only 
the habitude of a<5tions which are ufefui co him : I fay habitude, becaufe it is not 
one Iingle honeft a^ion, more than one fingle ingenious ide^, thac will gain 
us the title of Virtuous and witty. There is not that penurious wretch on 
earth which has not once behaved with generofity j npr a liberal perfon who 
has not once been parfimonious ; no villain who has not done a good action; 
no |)erron lb flupid who has not uttered one fmart fcntence ; and, in fine, no 
man who, on infpeding certain anions of his life, will not feem poflcfled ok 
all the oppofite virtues and vices. A greater uniformity in the behaviour of 
men would fuppofc in them a continuity of attention which they arc incapble 
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of 5 differing from one another only more or Ms. The man of abfolute 
uniformity has no cxiftencc ; fo that no perfection, either with regard to vice 
or virtue, is to be found on the earth. 

It is therefore to the habitude of adtions advantageous to him, that an indi- 
vidual gives the name of Probity : I fay of adions, becaufc we cannot judge 
of" intentions. How is it polfible ? It is feldom or never that adlion is the 
cffeftof a fentiment; we ourfclvcs are often ignorant of the motives by which 
we are determined. A rich man bellows a comfortable fubfiftencc on a wor- 
thy man reduced to poverty. Doubtlefs he does a good adlion j but is this 
aiftion fimply the effect of a defire of rendering a man happy ? Pity, the hopes 
of gratitude, vanity itfelfj all thefe different motives fcparately, or aggre- 
gately, may they not, unknown to himfelf, have determined him to that 
commendable adion ? Now if a man be, in general, ignorant himfelf of the 
motives of his generous adion, how can the public be acquainted with them ? 
Thus it is only from the actions of men, that the public can judge of their 
probity. A man, for inftance, has twenty degrees of paflion for virtue j but 
he has thirty degrees of love for a woman ; and this woman would inltigate 
him to be guilty of murder. Upon this fuppofition, it is certain, that this 
perfon is nearer guilt than he, who with only ten degrees of paflion for virtue, 
has only five degrees of love for fo wicked a woman. Hence I conclude, 
that of two men, the more honeft in his adtions has fometimes the lellrr paf- 
fion for virtue. 

Every philofopher alfo agrees, that the virtue of men greatly depends on 
the circumftanccsin which they are placed. Virtuous men have too olcen funk 
under a ftrange feries of unhappy events. • 

He who wiJ] warrant his virtue in every pofllble fituation, is either an impof- 
tor or a fool ; charadlers equally to be miftruftcd. 

After determining the idea I affix to this word Probity, confidered in reJa>- 
tion to every individual, we mull, to afiure ourfclvcs of the propriety of this 
definition, have recourfc to obfervation ; and this will inform iia, that there 
are men, whom a happy difpofition, aflrong defire of glory and eflecm, in- 
fptre with the fame Jove for juftice and virtue^ which men in general have for 
riches and honours. 

The adtions pcrfonalJy advantageous to thefe virtuous men arc fo truly jufl, 
that they tend to promote the general welfare, or, at leaft not to leflen it. 

But the number of thefe men is fo fmall, that I only mention them in honour 
of humanity. And thtf moft numerous clafs, which alone comprehends the 
far greater part of mankind, is that of men fo entirely devoted to their own in- 
tercft, that they never confider the welfare of the whole. Concentrated, if! may 
be allowed the expreffion, in their own happinefs (a), theic men call thofc actions 



(a) Our hatred or love is an effect of the 
good or harm we have received. ** Among 
** the favages, fays Hobbes, the only wlck- 
*• ed man is the robuftj and, in a civHized 
*' flatc, the man in power.'* The ftrong 
man, however, confidered in iliefe two fenfes, 
XI not more wicked than weak. This Hub- 
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bcs was aware of: but he knew that (he epi- 
thet of Wicked is applied only to thofc whofc 
wickednels is formidable. The anger and 
blows of a child are often thought en;»aging 
in him ; but thole of a ^ronj^ man provoke j 
hi6 blows huxtj and he i$ called a brute. 

only 
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only honed, which are advantageous to themlclves. A judge acquits a cri- 
minal, a minifter preft^rs an unworthy perlbii ■, yet both are jult, if chofo: they 
have favoured may be credited. But fliould the judge punifli, and the miniilcr 
refufc, the criminal and the party denied, will always confidcr them as ua- 
jull. 

If the monks, who, during the firft: dynady, were incruftcd to write the 
Jives of our kings, have only given thofe of their benefactors, indicating the 
other reigns only with this words, nihil fecit i and if they have given the 
name of Slothful kings to fome princes truly worthy of eftecm ; it is becaufe 
i. monk is a man, and every man, in his judgment, confulcs only his own 
intcrefl:. 

The chriftians, who juflly branded with the name of barbarity and guile 
the cniclties inflidlcd on them by the pagans, did not they give the name 
of zeal to the cruelties they, in their turn, infli6kcd on thoic fame pagans ? 
It will, on examination, be found, that there is not a crime but is placed 
among honed actions, by the focietics to which this crime is advantageous ; nor 
an aiftion uf public benefit that is not cenfurcd by fome particular fociety to 
which ic is detrimental. 

In efFe(ft, what man, if he facrifices the pride of filling himfelf more vir- 
tuous than others to the pride of being more fincere j and if, with a fcrupu- 
lous attention, he fearches all the rccefles of his foul, will he nor perceive 
that his virtues and vices arc wholly owing to the different modifications of 
perfona) incereft (b) -, that all equally tend to their happincfs; that it is the 
divcrfity of the palTions and taftes, of which fome arc agreeable and others 
contrary to the public intereft, which terms our atftions either virtues or vices ? 
Inftead of defpifing the vicious man, we fhould pity him, rejoice in our owii 
happy difpofition, thank heaven for not having given us any of thofe taftci 
and paffions, which would have forced us to have fought our happincfs in the 
mifery of another. For, after all, interefl: is always obeyed j hence the injuflicc 
of all our judgments, and the appellations of juft and unjult are lavi/hed on 
the fimc actions, according to the advantage refulting from them to parti- 
culars. 

If the phyfical univerfe be fubjedt to the laws of motion, the moral iiniverfe is 
equally fo to thofe of intereft. Intereft is, on earth, the mighty magician, which 
to the eyes of every creature changes the appearance of atl objects. The innocent 




(b) The humane man is he to whom the 
fight of another's misfortunes isinfupportable, 

J bud who to remove this affliifling fpe^laclc, 
is, as it were, forced to relieve the wretched. 
The cruel man^ on the contrary, is he, to 
whom the fight of another's misfortunes 
gives a fecrct plcafure ; and it Is to prolong 
that plcafure, that he rcfufes all relief to the 
^retched. Now thcfc two pcrfons, fo very 

,oppof;re, both equally tend to ihcir pleafurcs, 
and aire actuated by the fame fpring. But It 

'tvjll be faid, if a man docs e\ery thing for 

E 



himfelf, no gratitude is due to benefactors ? 
1 anfwer, the bcncfector, has at Icaft, no 
right to require any s for otheiwifc, jndcad of 
bellowing a gift he has only made a contract. 
The Germans, fays Tacitus, make and re- 
ceive prcfcnts, without any reciprocations of 
gratitude ; it is in favour of the unfortunate^ 
and to multiply the number of benefactors; 
and therefore the public, with vcr)' good 
reafon, impofcs on the obliged ilie duty of 
gratitude. 

! lliecp. 
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fliccp, wbtchftcda in our fields* is it not an objcft of dread and horror to thofe 
imperceptible inle^fls which live upon the leaves of herbs ? " Let us, fay 
*' they, haftcn from hence: that voracious and cruel animal is coming, whole 
•' enormous throat fwailows at once both us and our cities. Why docs not he a£b 
'* like the Hon and tyger ? Thofe benign animals do not dcftroy our habitations v 
*' they do not feed on our blood -, but, as juft avengers of guilr, punirti in 
*' the ihecp the cruelties it inflicts on us." Thus different interefts meta- 
morphofc objedts : we confidcr tlie lion as a cruel animal, whereas among 
the infects, it is the fhecp ; and what Leibnitz faid of the phyfical univerfe 
may be applied to the moral : That this world being conttantly in motion, 
every inllanc otfercd a new aud di(Fcrcnt phaenomenon to each of its inhabi- 
tancs. 

This principle is fo agreeable to experience, that, without entering into a far- 
ther difculTion, 1 think my lei f warranted to conclude, that perfonal intcreil 
is the only and univerfal eftimator of the merit of human anions ; and, there- 
fore, that Probity, with regard to an individual is, according to my definition, 
nothina; more than the habitude of aflions pcrfonally advantageous to this 
individual. 



CHAP. III. 
Cf the Mindi or XJnderftanding^ uitb regard to an indhiJuah 

LE T us nov^ transfer to ideas the principles I have above applied to adlions ;. 
and it mull be acknowledged, that each individual gives the name oi 
Underftanding only to the habitude of thofe ideas which are ufcful to him, ei- 
ther with regard to inftrutflion or entertainment i and that, in this refpeft alfo,- 
perfonal intercft is ftill the only judge of the merit of men. 

Every idea offered to us, has always fome regard to our ftation, paiTions, 
or opinions. Now in all thefe feveral cafes we value an idea in proportion 
to its ufe. The pilot, the phyfician, and the engineer, will have more re- 
gard for a ihipwright, abotanift, and mechanic, than a bookfcllcr, a goldfmiih, 
and a mafon, will have for the fame perfons j they always prefering to them 
the novelift, the defigner, and the architedt. 

With regard to ideas proper for oppofmg or countenancing our pafnons» 
or our tafle, we fhall doubticls account thofe the molt valuable, which moft 
Hatter thofe paflions or cartes (a), A woman of an amorous complexion 



(a) In order to deceive a woman, wha 
W33 remarkable for a volubility of tongue, 
but otherwife did not want wit, a perfon was 
introduced to her as one that had a remark- 
able Oiarc of it. TTie ladv received him wiih 
the greatcfl joy and civility ; but, through 
cagerncfs of rendering hcrfelf agreeable to 
kun, ihc alkcd him a hundred ^ueillons, with- 



out perceiving, that he returned no anfvtrer. 
At the conclufion of the vifit, fhe was afkcd 
how fl^e liked the perfon ? He is a delightful 
man indeed, anfwercd fhe, his wit is fo rea- 
dy, and of fo exquifite a turn ! This ex- 
chmaiion excited in the whole company, 
a burft of laughter \ for this charming com- 
panion, this remarkable wit, was dumb. 

3 • wilJ 
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win place a greater value on a romance than on a mctaphyfical treatife : b, 
perfon of the charaftcr of Charles XII. will prefer the hillory of Alexander 
to every other work : and, certainly, the milcr will perceive undcrftanding 
only in thofc who ihali inform him where to place his money at the highelt 
intercft. 

In opinions, as in paflions, to eflecm the ideas of others, k muft be our intc- 
rcft to efteem them; and here I cannot help oblerving, that, with rclped to the 
latter, men maybe moved by two kinds of intcreft. There are not wanting men,, 
who are animated with a noble and judicious pride; who, friends to- truth,, 
attached to their opinions without obftinacy, prcfervc their minds in that 
ftace of fufpenfjon which leaves a I rce paiTagc for new truths : of this number 
are fomc philofophic minds, and fome perfons who, too young :o have 
eflabiifhcd opinions, do not blufli to change them ; thcfc two claflcs of men, 
wit] always cftcem in others true and adequate ideas, and fuch as are proper" 
for gratifying their paflion for truth, produced by a judicious pride. 

There are others, and in this number I comprehend the far grcateft part, who 
are animated by a lefs noble vanity. Thefecancfteem in others fuch ideas only as- 
are conformable to their own (b), and proper for juftifying the high opinion they 
all entertain of the precifion of their undcrllanding. On this analogy of ideas is 
founded their hatred or their love. Hencethat fure and ready inftincH: inalmoftall 
common perfons, for knowing and avoiding perfons of merit (c); hence ihcllrong. 
attraction between perfons of genius-, thacattraftion, which, asitwere, forces ihcm 
to feelc the acquaintance of each other, notwithltanding the danger that often 
attends their inccrcourfe, from their common thirft of glory ; hence that fure 
way of judging of a perfon*s temper and underftanding by his choice of books^ 
and friends. The fool has only fools for his companions : every connection- 
of friend (hip, when not founded on an intereft of decency, love, protedtion,. 
avarice, ambition, or fomc other fimilar motive, always fuppofes between men; 
fome refcmblance of ideas, or fcntiments. It is this that brings together per- 
fons of a very different condition (d). On this account it was chat Auguitus,, 
M^ccnas, Scipio, Julian, Richelieu, and Conde, lived familiarly with men 
of genius; and hence the vfcU known proverb, tlie truth of which is confirmed' 
by its frequent ufc, *' Shew me your compariy, I will fhew you the man." 

Thus the analogy or conformity of ideas is to be confidercd as the attrac- 
tive and rcpultive force, which feparaces men, or draws them nearer to one 




(b) All, who arc of a limited underftand- 
ing, are continimlly dcprecfarmg, or decry- 
ing thofe whofc undcrftmn^in^ is equally 
Iblid and comprehenfivc. They accufeihcm 
of too much refinement ; Jind of thinking 
with regard to every particular, intoo;ib- 
ihacled a manner. *' We will never, fays 
■** Mr. Hume, allow that a thins; is jull, 
*•• when it is beyond our weak comprehen- 
" (ion. The difl*crence, adds that illuftrious 
** philofophcr, between the eommon perfon 
•* and the perfon of genius, is chiefly feen 
" in the mere or lefe depth of the principles 



" on which they found their ideas. With- 
** moft men every judgment is particular;. 
" they do not extend their views to ihc uni- 
«* verfal proporuions j to themtvery gcnciali 
** idea is oblcure," 

(c) Fools, were it in their power, would 
gladly haniih all men of ^nius, and, like 
the Lphefians, would be always crying out,. 
If any one among us excels. In him go andi 
exxcl elfcwhere. 

(d) At court the more wit a great man has, 
the more countenance be fhew j to the meii 
of wit. 

another. 



^ 
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another (e% Place in ConflanEinoplc, a philoibphcr, who, Lcitig a ftrin^cr 
t9 the lights ot revelation, could follow only thofc of rcalon. l«ct this plii- 
lolbphcr deny Mahomet's mifllon, the vifions and pretended miracles of tbat- 
prophct i who doubts but thufe who arc called true munclmar.s, would con- 
ceive an avernon to tills philofopher, look upon him with horror, call him 
madman, impious wretch, and fomctimcs even a diflionelt man. It would 
be to little purpo.'c fur him to fay, that in fuch a religion it is ablurd iur him 
to believe miracles of which he was not himlelf a witnel's ; and as it is more 
probable that they are Hts than miracles (f ), to give too cafy credit to them, is 
rather believing in impoftors than God. Ic would be equally vain for hmi 
to reprefcnt, that had God been willing to confirm Mahomet's mifllon, he would 
never have made ufcof miracles that appear ridiculous to the eyes ot a reafon 
the le.ift reflective. Whatever arguments the philofopher might ulc to fup- 
port his incredulity, he would never obtain, among thole good niuiTelmany, 
ilie charaifter of wife and honed, till he became fo weak as to believe ahfar- 
ditics, or fofalfe as to pretend a belief of them. So true is it, that men judge 
of the opinions of others by the conformity of them with their own; andic 
is only by toolerics that tools arc pcrliiaded. 

If the favage of Canada prefers us to the other nations of Europe, it is be- 
caufe we approach nearer to his manners, and way of living. It is to this 
cornplaifancc we owe the grand eulogium he thinks he makes of a Frenchman, 
in faying, " He is a man like me". 

Thi!s it appears that in manners, opinions, and ideas, it is always ourfclves 
we efteem in others; and this is the reafon wliy the Ca:fars, Alexanders, and 
in general, all great men, have conftantly had other grcai men under them. 

A prince of capacity, grafps the fceptre, and is fcarce feated on the throne 
than all the pofts are filled by fuperior men. The prince did not form them 
fuch, he iecms even to have taken them at random i but forced to eftcem 



(e) There are very few men, who, had 
they llie power, would not make ufc of tor- 
tures to caufc their opinions to be adopted. 
Have not we, in our days, (ccn pcrfons of 
fo little fenfc, and fuch an excelTive piidc, as 
to defirc that the civil power would punifti a 
writer, becaufe he was of a different opinion 
from them, in prcfering the Italian mufic 
to the French, If it is only in religious dif- 
putcs that men generally proceed to extremi- 
ties, it is becaulc other difputes do not aitbrd 
the fame pretences, nor the fame means for 
being cruel. It is only to impotence that a 
perfon generally owes his moderation. The 
humane and moderate man is rarely to be 
found. On his meeting with a perfon of a 
diifcrcnt religion, he fays. This man indeed 
entertains different opinions from me ; but 
why fhouUl I pcrfecutc him ? The gofpe! 
has no where enjoined us to ufc tortures and 
prifons for making converts, True religion 
4 



never bulk fcaffolds ; yet its miniflcra have 
fomctimcs been fecn, in order to avenge their 
pride, oifcndcd by opinions different from 
theirs, to arm in their behalf the flupid cre- 
dulity of people and princes. Few men 
have dcferved the panegyric of the Kg\ptta[i 
prierts in Sethos, on queen Nt:phtc. '*'So far 
from exciting animofity, molellation, pcr- 
fecution, thou;»h the fuggcllion of a mif- 
taken piety ; ihe, fay thcfc priclls, has 
drawn from religion only maxims of lenity : 
fhe never bclic\'ed that it was lawful to tor- 
ture men, in order to honour the Gods." 

(f ) Why, in fuch a religion, Ihould not 
the witncfs of a miracle be fufpeiled? Wc 
are, fays M. de Fontcnelle, in order to re- 
late a fafl precifely as we have (ccn ic, that 
is, without addition or diminution, to keep 
fo ftrict a watch over ourfclves, that he who 
pretends he has never caught himfelf in a lie 
in this refpcctj may be concluded a liar. 

and 
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and prefer perfons only of a genius fimilar to his own, his choice muft of 
neceflity be good. On the other hand, a weak prince is, by the fanie reafon, 
compelled to entertain fuch as refemble him ; and thus he generally makes a 
bad choice. It is from a Tuccefnon of i'ucli princes, that [he highell; employ- 
ments have been, for fcvcral ages, filled by afucceflion of weak men Accord- 
ingly the people, who cannot perfonally know their mafter, judge of him only 
from the talents of thofe he employs, and is elleemed for entertaining men 
of merir. Queen Chriftina ufcd to fay, that, under a ftupid monarch, the 
whole court is, or will become fuch. 

But it will be faid, men are fometimes feento admire in others, ideas which 
they never would have produced, and which have no fimilarity with theirowr>. 
The following faying of a cardinal, in generally known. On the nomination 
of a pope, he went up to him, and accolled him in this manner : " You arc 
now pope, and this is the laft time you will hear truth; feduccd by flattery, 
you will foon fancy yourfelf a great man ; but rcn^ember, that before your 
exaltation you was both ignorant and obilinate \ farcwcl, 1 am now to adore 
you." Few courtiers have wit and rcfolution to talk in I'uch a manner ; molt 
of them, like thofe people who both worlhip'and fcourge their idol, tacitly 
rejoice at the fall of the mafter to whom they are fubjcCt. I'heir vindictive 
temper infpires them to commend fuch farcafms ; and revenge is an intcrcfl:. 
Whoever is not animated by an intercft of this kind, ctlcems and feels only 
fuch ideas as are analogous to his own ; accordingly the wand for difcoverino- 
a recent and unknown merit, is, and indeed can only be, in the hands of men 
of genius i for the lapidary alone is fkilful in rough dcamonds, and genius 
only perceives genius. It was the eye of a Turenne alone, that in young 
Churchill could difcern the famous Marlborough. 

Every idea tooforcigntoourmanner of feeingand reflecting, will alwaysappear 
ridiculous to us. The execution of a project, though vaft and elevated, willap- 
}>ear cafy to a great minilkri while an ordinary minifter will confidcritas fenfe- 
iffs and chimerical; and this projcCljaccordingtoaphrafecommonamong fools, 
will be refered to Plato's republic. This is the rcalbn why, in certain countries, 
where the Minds are enervated with fuperftition, fluggifli, and little capable of 
nobleenterprizes, the greatell ridicule that can be thrown on a perfo.i, is to fay of 
him, he endeavours to reform the ftate. A ridicule which, from the indigence, 
the depopulation of thcfe countricr, and confequently, the neceflity of a re- 
formation, in the eyes of foreigners, reflcdls on the authors of it. It is with 
fuch people as with thofe mean buffoons (g) who think they feverely cxpofe a 
perfon, when they fay, with a fnecring and malicious accent. He is a Romarr^ 
he is a wit. A kind of raillery, which, taken in its true fenfe, fignifics that 
this man is not like them ; that is, he is neither a fool nor difhoncft. How 



(g) The wealthy citizens add, m dcrifion, 
that the wit is ofiCn fccn at the rich man's 
door, but the rich man, never at the door 
of the wit ; ihat is, anfwcis the poet Saadi, 
Bccaufcthe man of. wit knov.'s the value of 
ikhci, and the tich man i:> i^noraBt of the 




value of knowledge. Befides, how fhould 
riches eftecm knowledge? The mim of learn- 
ing can fet a value upon ignor;ince, ha\ ing 
known it in his childhood ; but the i^^norant 
man cannot cflimatc lciirning,bccaufe heiicv^r 
knew it. 
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many of thefc weak icknowledgments and abfurd phrafcs does an atfcntive 
niiod hejr in different companies ; which, reduced to their prccife meaning 
would fufficicntly confound thofc who ufe them. I1ic man of merit, there- 
fore, fliould be indifferent with regard to the elleem or contempt of an indivi- 
dual, as cacS fignifics nothing more than that he docs not think or aft like him , 
I might, by an infinity of other fadls, farther prove, that ws cftcem only fuch 
ideas as are analogous to our own j but toafccrtain tins truth, it mult be fup- 
portcd by proofs drawn from juft rcafoning. 



CHAP. IV. 

<Jf the 72cce£ity we are under of tfteemtng in otkr'i only ourfehes. 

TWO caufes equally powerful determine to this adion, vanity, and 
indolence. I fay vanity, bccaufc the defirc of cftecm is common to all 
men i though fome, to the pleafure ot being admired, will add the merit of 
<:ontemning admiration i but this contempt is not real, the pcrfon admired 
never thinking the admirer itupid : Now if all men are fond of cflecm, every 
one, knowing. From experience, that his ideas will appear efteemable, or 
contemptible to others, only as they agree or clafli with their own, the con- 
fequence is, that, fwayed by vanity, every one cannot help eftecming in others 
a conformity of ideas, which aflure him of their cfteem j and to hate in them 
an oppofition of ideas, as a certain indication of their hatred ; or, at leaff, of 
their contempt, which is to be confidered as a corredive of haired. But 
even fuppofe a perfon fliould lacrifice his vanity to the Jove of truth, if this 
perfon be not animated with the keeneft defirc of information, I fay, that his 
indolence will allow him to have, for thofc opinions oppofice to his own, 
only an efteem upon truft. In order to explain what I mean by an efteem 
upon iruff, I fliall diftinguilh efteem into two kinds, one, which may be 
confidered as the effe^, either of deference to public opinion (a), or of con- 
hdencc in the judgment of certain pcrfonsj and this I call cfteem upon truft. 
.Such is that of certain perfons for very indifferent novels, mecrjy becaufe ihcy 
imagine them to come from the pens of our famous writers. Such is even 
ihc general admiration of Dcfcartcs and Newton j an admiration, which. 



(a) M. de la Fontaine had only fuch an 
efteem for Plato's philofophy. M, de Fontl- 
nelle relates on this head, that la Fontaine 
one day faid to hinn ; *' This P!ato was 
certainly a great philofophcr/' — *' Do you 
find any remarlcablc dearnefsof ideas in him?'* 
unfwcrcd Fontinclle ~ " 

penetrably obfcure."- 
tc contradi6ls himfclf.' 



" Oh ! no : he is im- 
" Do not you find that 



M 



Indeed J replied 



Fontaine, he is nothing more than a ibphift." 
Then at once forgetting the acknowledg* 
mcnts he had juft made, ** Plato, fays he, 
places his charaflers fo properly! Socrates 
was on the Pyream, when Alcibiades, with 
a garland of flowers round his head. 
"Vvhat an admirable philofophcr this Plato 



was 



r" 



in 
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In mofl: men, is the more cnthufiaftic, as it is founded on the lefs knowledge. 
Whether, after forming to ourfelves a vague idea of the merit of thofc great 
geniufes, their admirers, in this idea, relpeft the work of their own admira- 
tion ; or whether in pretending to be judgesjof fuch a man as Newton they think 
CO fhare in the clogiums they fo profufeiy beftow on him. This kind of 
efteem, which our ignorance often obliges us to ufe, is, from that very cer- 
cumRance, the moft general. Nothing is fo uncommon as to judge ac- 
cording to our own fentiments. 

Tlie other kind of efteem is that which, independently of the opinions of 
others, is produced foleiy by the impreffion made on us by certain ideas j 
and therefore I call it Feit-efteem, being the only real efteem, and tliat which 
is here meant. Now, in order to prove, that indolence allows us to grant 
this kind of efteem only to ideas analogous to our own, it will be fufficient 
to obferve that, as geometry fcnfibly proves, by the analogy and fecret rela- 
tions which ideas aiready 'known have with unknown ideas, we obtain a 
knowWgc of the latter ; and chat by following the progrcfllon of thcfc ana- 
logies, we may attain the utmoft perfection of a fcience; it follows, that ideas 
of no analogy with our own, would be to us unintellegtble ideas. But it will be 
faid, there are no ideas which have not neceifarily feme relation, as they 
would otherwife be univerfaJIy unknown. Yes ; but this relation may be 
either immediate or remote : when immediate, the faint defire every one has 
of information, renders him capable of the attention which the intelligence 
of fuch ideas fuppofes ; but when remote, as it generally is in thofe opinions 
which are the rufult of a great number of ideas and various fentiments, it is 
evident, that without being animated by a very keen defire for informacion» 
and alfo a fituation proper for gratifying that defire, indolence will never allow 
us CO conceive, nor confcquently to acquire^ any Felt-eftcem contrary to our 
own. 

Few have Icifure fufficient for information. The poor man, for inftance, 
can neither refleft nor examine i he receives truth or error only by prejudice : 
employed in daily labour, he cannot rife to a certain fphere of ideas. Accord- 
ingly he prefers the blue library*, to the writings of St. Real, Rochcfoucauir, 
and cardinal de Retz. Alfo, on thofe days of public rejoicings, when there 
is fre*» admittance to the playhoufcs, the aClors, fcnfible what audience they 
have to entertain, will rather aift Don Japhet and Pourceaugnac, than Hcra- 
clius and the Mifantrope. What I fay of the populace, may be applied to 
all the claffcs of mankind. The men of the world are diftradted by a thou- 
fand affairs and pleafurcs. With their tafte, philofophical works have as little 
analogy, as the Mifantrope with that of the populace. Accordingly, they 
will, in general, prefer a romance to Locke. It is from the fame principle 
of analogies, that we explain why the learned, and even men of wit have pre- 
lered authors lefs cfteemed, to thofe of a fuperior reputation. Why did Mal- 
herbe prefer Statlus to every other poet? Why did Heinfius (b) and Corneille 

* Small books flitchcd in blue paper. proudly neighing, is to a drove of aflcs, 

(b) Lucan, faid Heinfius, in compari- whofe ignoble voice bctra)^ their fervile dif- 
fon of the other poets, is what a fiery horfc, pofition. 

F value 
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value Lucan beyond Virgil ? How came Adrian to prefer the eloquence of 
Caio to that of Cicero ? For what reafon did Scaligcr (c) confider Homer 
and Horace as far beneath Virgil and Juvenal ? Becaufe, the eftecm we have 
for an author, is proportional to Che analogy between his ideas and chofe of 
his reader. 

Let a manufcript work be put into the hands of fevcn men of genius, 
equally free from prcpofleflions or prejudice, and let them be feparately de- 
fired to mark the mofl ftriking pafTages : each of them will underline dlBe* 
rent places *, and if, afterwards, the approved paflages be compared with the 
genius and temper of the approver* each will be found to have praifed only 
the ideas analogous to his manner of feeing and perceiving-, and that under- 
Handing is, if i may be allowed the exprelTion, a ftring that vibrates only 
with the unifon. 

If the Abbe de Longuerue, as he himfelf ufcd to fay, of all the works of 
St. Auguftine, remembered only, that the Trojan hori'e was a military ma- 
chine ; and, in the romance of Cleopatra, a famous counfellor couki fee nothing 
interefting,exceptthediirolutionof the marriage of Eliza with Artabanes; itmull 
be acknowledged, that the only difference in this refpeft, between the learned,. 
or men of wit, and the common, is, that the former having a greater number 
of ideas, their fphere of analogies is much more extenfivc. If the queftion 
relates to fpecies of wit, very different from what he is mafberof, the naan of 
genius, who is in all rcfpc^ks like other men, efteems only thofe ideas that 
are analogous to his own. Let a Newton, a Quinaut, a Machiavel, be brought 
together i let them not be named i let no opportunity be given them for 
conceiving for each other, that kind of efteem which I call eftecm on truft ; 
it will befound that after having reciprocally, but to no purpofe, endeavoured 
to communicate dieir ideas to one another, Newton will look upon Quinaut 
as an infupportable paultry rhimerv Newton will feem to him a maker of 
Almanacks; and both will confider Machiavel as a cofliee-houfe politician; 
and, in fine, all three, by calling each other men of very little genius, will 
revenge, by a reciprocal contempt, the mutual uneafuicfs they gave each 
other. 

Now, if fui>erior men, entirely abforbed in their refpedlive kinds of (ludy, 
are not fufceptible of a Felt-cfleem, for a fpecies of genius toodiflerent from 
their own, every author who abounds with new ideas, can only expert efteem 
from two forts of men: either young pcrfons, who by notprevioufly adopting 
any opinion, have fttll the defire and leifure of informing themfeives ; or of 
thofe whofe minds, being defirous of truth, and analogous to that of the author, 
had previoufly fome gtimpfe of the exiftence of thefe ideas. But the number 
of fuch men has always been very fmall. This retards the progrefs of the 
human mind : and hence the extreme flownefs with which every truth becomes 
difplayed to the eyes of all the world. 

From what has been faid it follows, that moft men, fubmitting to indo- 
lence, conceive thofe ideas only which are analogous to their own. 



(c) Scaligcr quotes the feventeenth o4e of Heinfius quotes i^ as one of the maHer-picces 
the fourth book of Horace as execrable ; and of antiquicy*. 



It 
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It appears, from what has been juft faid, that moft men, fubjeft to indolence, 
form a perfcdl conception only of thofe ideas that are analogous to their own } 
that they have only a Fclt-cftcem for no other than this kind of ideas : and 
hence proceeds that high opinion which every one is in a manner forced to have 
of himfelf -, an opinion which the moralilts would not perhaps have attributed 
to pride, had they been more thoroughly acquainted with the principles juft 
laid down. They would then have been fenfible, that the facred relpedl and 
the profound admiration, which when alone, they often feel for themfclves, 
can be nothing more than the effedt of the nccefficy we were under of having 
an higher cfteem of ourfelves than for others. 

How can we forbear having the higheft ideas of ourfelves ? Every man 
changes his opinions, as foon as he believes chat thofe opinions are falfe. Every 
one therefore believes, that he thinks juftly, and confcqucntly, much better 
than thofe whofe ideas are contrary to his own. Now, if there are not two 
men who think cxadly alike, it mull neccfTarily follow, that each in parti- 
cular believes, that his fcntiments are more juft than thofe entertained by ali 
the reft of mankind (d). The duchefs de la Ferte faid, one day to madam de 
Stahl, I muft confefs, my dear friend, that I find no body always in the right 
but myfelf (c). Let us hear the Talopoins, the Bonzes, the firamins, the 
Guebrcs, the Imans, and the Marabouts, when they preach againft each 
other in the affembly of the multitude, does not each of them fay, like the 
duchefs de la Ferte ? Ye people^ I afturc you, that I alone am always in the 
right. Each then believes that he has a fuperior underftanding, and the fools 
are not the perfons who are the leaft fenfible of it (f)» This gave room for 
the fable of the four mercliants,. who went to the fair to fell beauty, birth, 
dignity, and wit; all of whom difpofed of their merchandize, except the 
laft, who returned without even taking handfcl. 

But, fay they, we find fome men acknowledge that others have greater 
mental abilities than themfclves. Yes, I leply, we do find people who con*- 
fefs it J and this confeflion fprings from a delicacy of foul : in the mean time, 
they have only an efteem upon truft, for thofe whom they acknowledge their 



(d) Experience informs us, that every one 
places in the rank of dunces and of bad books, 
every man and every worlc that contradidb 
his opinions ; ihat he would impofc filence on 
the man, and fupprefs the work. Thus the 
orthodox who arcdchcient in underftanding, 
have fomctimcs given hereticks an advantage 
over them. If in a trial at the bar, faythcfe 
laf), one party ftiould forbid the other to ex- 
hibit his proofs in fupport of bis right ; would 
not this a£l of violence in one of the parties 
be confidered as a proof of the injullice of his 
'caufe? 

(e) Sec the entertaining Memoirs of ma- 
-dam de Stahl, which has been lately traiiHatcd 
into Englifh. 

(f J What j^re/uiiup(i9fi, dy the perfons 



of mean abilities, is there in thofe called men 
of genius ? How fuperior do they think them- 
fclves to the reft of mankind? But the others 
reply, the ftag who boaftcd of being the 
fwiftcft of all flags, muft doubtlcfs be puffed 
up with pride; but without wounding his 
modcfty, he may fafely fay, that he runs bet- 
ter than a tortoife. You are the tortoife; 
you have neither read nor fpeju your hours 
m meditation : how then can you have a 
mind cultivated like his, who has taken great 
pains in acquiring knowledge? You accufe 
him With prcfumplion ; and you, without 
ftudy and refletftion, would be upon an equal 
footing with him. Which then of the two 
is the more prefumptuous ? 



F a 
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fupcrior; they only join in the public opinion, in giving them this preference^ 
and confefs that thcfe perfons are cfteemed, without being inwardly convinced, 
that they are more worthy of efteem than themlelves (g). 

A man will confefs, without difficulty, that in geometry he is much inferior 
to Fontaine, d'AIembert, Clairaut, and Eulcr ; that in poetry he is excelled by 
Moiiere, Racine, and Voltaire; but I fay, that this man will fet fo much 
the lefs value on that pcrfe£tion in proportion as he acknowledges he has fu- 
periors in ic; and that bcfides, he will think himfelf fo greatly recompenfcd 
for the fuperiority che perfons above-mentioned have over him, cither by find- 
ing that thofe fciences are of no confequencc, or by the variety of his know- 
ledge, his good fenfe, his acquaintance with the world, or by fome other of 
tlie like advantages ; that, every thing properly confidered, he will think him- 
felf as worthy of efteem as any other perfon whatever (h). 

But how, fay they, can it be imagined, that a man, who, for example, exe- 
cutes the fubordinate offices of the magiftrate, can believe that he has a ge- 
nius equal to Corneille ? 'Tis true, I reply, that here he will make no body 
his confidant : however, when by a fcrupulous examination, we have difcover- 
cd how much we are daily affedtcd by fentiments of pride, without our perceiv- 
ing ir, and what elogiums are neceftary to embolden us fo far as to make us 
confefs to ourfelves and to others the profound efteem we have for our own 
abilities, we (hall perceive that the filence of pride is no proof of its abfence. 
Let us fuppofe, to follow the above example, that three counfellors leaving 
the play-houfc, accidentally meet, and begin to talk of Corneille, all three per- 
haps cry out at once, that Corneille was the greateft genius in the world : how- 
ever, if, to disburden himfelf of this intolerable weight of efteem, one of them 
adds, that Corneille was indeed a great man, but he excelled in what is of a 
very frivolous nature; it is certain, if we may judge from the contempt 
which certain people affeft to entertain for poetry, the two other counfellors 
will be of the fame opinion with the firft : then from confidence to confidence 
they come to compare the quibbles of law with poetry : the arc of pleading, 
fays another, has its plots, its delicacies, and its combinations, like all other 
arts. Really, replies the third, there is no art more difficult. Now, from an 
hypothefis very eafily admitted, that m this difficult art, each of thefc coun- 



(g) Fontenclle would readily have agreed 
that Corneille had a fuperior genius in poetry 
to him J but he would not have been fcnfible 
of it. Suppofe, |in order to be convinced of 
this truth, that FontencHe had been dcfired 
to give the ideas he had entertained of the 
pcrrciiion of poetry: it is ccrtaiii that he 
would here have propofcd no other excellent 
rules than fuch as he himfelf had obferved as 
well as Corneille ; he muft therefore have 
fecretly entertained the [belief that he hitn- 
fetf was as great a poet as any other whatever ; 
and that, in confcGing himfelf inferior toCor- 
ncille, he confequently did no more than 
facriBce his opinion to that of the public. Few 
men have the courage to confels^ that they 



have what I call a greater Felt-efteem for 
themfelves, than for any body elfe ; but whe- 
ther they deny or confefs it, it does not alter 
the exigence of this fentiment in their minds, 
(h) We praife ourfelves for every thing 
we poflefs : fome boaft of their Auptdity, un- 
der the name of good fcnfc; others praife 
theirbcauty; fome pufFcdup with their riches, 
place thefc gifts of fortune to the account of 
judgment and prudence ; the woman who 
fpends the evening with her cook, thinks her* 
felf as worthy of efteem as a perfon of learn- 
ing. One who prints a work in folio, def- 
pifcsthe writer of a romance, and fancies him- 
felf as fuperior to the latter, as a folio is big- 
ger than a pamphlet. 

fcllors 
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rdlors thinks Kimfclf the moft able of the three, the refult of this conference 
will be, that each of them fancies he has as great a genius as Corneille. Wc 
are, through vanic)s ancj above all, through ignorance, fo neceflicated tocftcem 
ourfelves preferably to others, that the greateft man in every art, is he whom 
each artift places in the firft rank after himfelf. In the time of Themiftocles, 
when pride was only different from the pride of the prefent age, in its being 
more undifguifed, all the captains, after the battle of Salamis, were obliged, 
by notes laid upon the altar of Neptune, to declare who had ihegrcateft fharc 
in obtaining the viftory •, each gave that honour to himfcjt, and adjudged the 
fecond place to Themiftocles ; upon which the difcerning people gave the 
greateft reward to him, whom each captain had confideredas the molt worthy 
except himfelf. 

It is then certain, that every- perfon has neceflarily the higheft idea of him- 
felf i and that he confequentJy never cftcems in another any thing but his 
own image and refembiance. 

The general conclufion of what I have faid on the capacity of the mind* 
confidcred in relation to the individual, is, that it is only the aflemblae-e of 
interefting ideas to that individu.i!, whether as agreeable or inftrudtive: 
whence it follows, that perfonal nucreft, as I had propofed to /bew, is in 
this refpeft the only judge of the merit of mankind. 



C H A P. V. 

0/ Probity in relation to private focieties. 

UNDER this point of view, I fay, that probity is only a more or lefs 
diftinguifhed habit of performing aftions particularly ufeful to this little 
focicty. Certain virtuous Ibcieties indeed frequently appear to lay afide their 
own intereft to judge the a(ftions of men, in conformity to the intereft of 
the public ; but in this they only gtatify the paHion which an enlightened 
pride gives them for virtue i and confequently, like all other focieties, obey 
the law of perfonal intereft. What other motive can determine men to gene- 
rous aiflions ? It is as impoflibic to love virtue for the fake of virtue as to 
love vice for the fake of vice (a). 



(a) The continual declamations of mora- plain of the wickedncfs of mankind, but of 

lifts againft the malignity of mankind, area the ignorance of the legiflators, who have 

proof of their knowing but little of human always placed private intereft in oppoGtion to 

nature. Men are not cruel and perfidious, the general intereft. If the Scythians were 

but carried away by their own intereft. The more virtuous than we, it is becaufc their 

declamations of the moralifts will certainly legiflators, and their manner ofliie, infpired 



1 



make no change in this moral fpring of the more probity, 
univcrfe. They ought not therefore to com- 



Brutus 
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Brutus Sacrificed his fon to the iafety of Rome» oaly bccaufc the paternal 
love he felt for him was lefs powerful than his love for his country : in this 
inftance he only yielded to the ftronger paffion j a pafTion which animating 
him for the public intcreft, made him perceive, in a feverity to his own child, 
fo generous, fo proper to revive the love of liberty, the only refource that 
could fave Rome, and prevent her falling again under the tyranny of the Tar- 
quins* In the critical circumftances in which Rome was then placed, fuch 
an aftion wasWcefTary to fervc as a foundation to the vafl: power to which 
afterwards the love of liberty and the public wcltare arofe. 

But as there are few Brutus's, and fewer focicties compofed of fuch men, 
I fhall take my examples from the common order, to prove that in each focicty 
private intercft is the only diftributer of the cileem beftowed on account of 
human actions. 

To be convinced of this, let us caft our eyes upon a man who facrifices all 
his fortune to fave a relation, who is an afTaHin, from undergoing the feverity 
of the law. This man will certainly be confidercd by his family as extremely 
virtuous, though he is really extremely unjull. I fay extremely unjuit; bc- 
caufc, if the hope of impunity multiplies crimes, and the certainty of punifh- 
ment is abfolutely neceflary to preferve order in any nation ; it is evident, 
that a pardon granted to a criminal, is injufticc to the public, of which he 
renders himfelf an accomplice, who folicits for fuch a pardon (b). 

When a minifler, deaf to the folicitations of his relations and friends, be- 
lieves that he ought to raife none to the higheH polls in the flate, but men of 
the greateft merit v fo juft a minifter will certainly pafs in fociety for a man 
ufelefs, void of friendlbtp, and perhaps even void of honefty. It may be faid, 
to the difgrace of the prefent age, that it is alnu)!! always to injulHce, that 
a man in a high poft, owes the tides of a good friend, of a good relation, of a 
virtuous and beneficent man, lavifhly beftowed upon him by the fociety 
in which he lives. 

When a father, by his intrigues, obtains the pofl: of general for a fon inca- 
pable of commanding, that father fhall be mentioned by bis family, as a wor- 
thy and beneficent man : yet what can be more abominable, than to expofe a 
nation, or at Icaftfcveral provinces, to the ravages which follow a defeat, only 
to gratify the ambition of a family ? 



(b] I have been guilty, faid Chilo, when 
<5vi^ig» but of' one crime, that of having, dur- 
ing my magiftracy, faved from the rigour of 
the ]a\A'S a criminal, my beit frieod. 

I iball alfo cite on this fubjciSl a faiEl re- 
lated in Guliftan. An Arab going to com- 
plain to theSuhan of the violences committed 
by two unStnown pcrfons in Kis houfe : the 
fultaii went thither ; caufed the lights to be 
put out i feized the criminals; had thcirheads 
wrapped i^p in a cloa^ an4 ordered that they 
<hould be ftabbed. The execution being 
thus performed, he ordered the flambeaux 
brought with him to be again lighted j and 



having examined the bodies of the criminals, 
lift up his hands, and returned thanks toGod. 
What favour, faid the vificr, hare you then 
received from heaven ? Vifier, r«plied- 

the fultan, I thought my fon had been the 
author of thefe crimes ; therefore, I ordered 
die lights to be put oui, and the faces of thefe 
unhappy wretches to be covered with a 
<;loak. I was afraid left paternal tendemefs 
fhould make me fail in the jufVice which 1 
owe myfubjedtfi. Judge whether I ought not 
to thanl^ heaven, when I find myfclf juft» 
without having taken away the life of my 
fon ! 

^ What 



i 
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What can -be wore worthy of punithmerrt rfian «he foticltatibn-i, againft 
jwhich it is impolTible for a fovcrcign 10 be always on his guard ? Such foli- 
cicadons, that have but too often plunged nations in the grcateft misfortunes, 
arc the inexhauftible fources of calamities : calamities from which, perhaps, 
the people can be no otherwife del ivercd> than by breaking the bonds of aflinity 
that unite mankind, and declaring every citizen a child of the ftate. This^ 
is the only means of ItiHmg the vices autlK>rifcd by an appearance of virtue, 
of hindering the fubdivifion of a people into an infinite number of families or 
little focieties, whofe interefts are almoft always oppofitc to that of the public,, 
and at length extinguifli in the mind all kind of love for our country. 

What I have faid fufBciently proves, that before the tribunal of a fmall 
fociety, interefl is the only judge of the merit of men's a(5tions : I Ihould, there- 
fore, have added nothing to what I have faid, had 1 not propofed the public 
utility as the principal end of this work. Now I am fenfible that an honcft 
man, apprehenfive of the afcendency the opinion of the fociety in which he 
Jives may have over him, may juftly be afraid of being frequently turned, 
from the path of virtue. 

I fhall not, therefore, quit this fubje6t, without pointing out the means 
of cfcapingthe fedu6lions, and avoiding the fnares that private focieties lay for 
the probity of honeft menj and into which they arc but too often furprifed. 



CHAP. VL 

Of the means of fecuring Virtue, 

A Man is juft, when all his aiflions tend to the public welfare. Doing 
well is not all that is requiTite to merit the title of virtuous. A prince 
has a thou fand places to beftow^ he mufl fill them up^ and he cannot avoid 
rendering a thoufand people happy. Here then, his virtue depends only on 
the ju (lice and injuftice of his choice (a). If, when a place of importance 
is vacant, he gives it from friendihip, from weaknefs, from folicitacion, or 
from indolence, to a man of moderate abilities, in preference to another of 
fuperior talents, he ought to be confidered as unjull, whatever praifcs others 
may beftow on his probity. 

In the aSair of probity, he ought only to confult and liften to the public 
intereft, and not to the men by whom he is furrounded ; for perfonal intercft 
too often leads him into an illufion. 

In courts, this intereft gives to falfliood the name of prudence, and that 
of ftupidity to truth, which is there confidered at Icaft as a folly, and mufL 
ever be confidered as fiich. 



^ 



(a) In certain countries, the placemen are wh;it is called decency or favour s but only te 
covered with the (kin of an afs, to let them juftict, 
luiow, that tbey ate not indebted iai it to 
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It IS there dangerous ; and offcnfivc virtues will always be confidered in the 
rank of faults. Truth meets with favour, only from humane and good princes, 
fuch as Lewis XII. and Lewis XV. The players having reprefented the firft 
on the ftage, his courtiers pcrfuadcd him to punifli them : No, faid he, they 
do me jufticc ; they believe me worthy of hearing the truth. An example 

of moderation, fince imitated by the duke d' . The above prince being 

forced to lay fomc impofitions on a province, was wearied out by the remon- 
flrances of a deputy from the ftates of that province and ac length, replied 
with vivacity. And what are your forces, that you would bring to oppofc 

my will ? What can you do? Obey and hate, replied the deputy. A 

/loble anfwer, that did equal honour to the deputy and the prince. It was 
almofl: as difficult for the one to hear, as for ilie other to make it. The fame 
prince had a miftrefs, who was carried off by a gentleman. He was cxafpe- 
rated, and his favourites incited him to revenge. Punifh, faid they, an in* 

folent I know, he replied, that it is eafy for me to revenge it ; a word 

would be fufTicient to rid me of a rival, and that is the very reafon that hinders 
my pronouncing it. 

Such moderation is. very rare; truth commonly meets with too bad a re- 
ception from princes and the great, to (lay long in courts. How can fhe 
dwell in a country where moll of thofe who are ililcd men of probity, habi- 
tuated to bafencfs and flattery, give, and really ought to give, to thofe vices 
the name of tlic cuftoms of the world ? It is difficult to perceive that to be 
criminal which they find to be ufcful. Who doubts, however, that there is 
iioc a kind of flattery more dangerous, and confequendy more criminal, in 
the eyes of a pripce animated with a love of true glory, than the libels wrote 
againft him ? Not that I here vindicate libels ; but flattery may lead a Prince 
from the way of virtue, while a libel may fomctjmes bring a tyrant into 
It. It is not often, that by the freedom of fpcech, the complaints of the op- 
prefled can reach the throne (b). But intereft will always hide fuch truths 
from the private connexions of the court: and perhaps there is no oth:r me- 
thod of defending ourfelves from the fcducing illufions that prevail there, than 
by keeping at a diftance from thofe connexions. It is at leaft certain, that there 
can be no method of preferving there a virtue conflantly firm and uncorrupt, 
without having habitually prefentto the mind, a principle of public utility (c); 
without being thoroughly acquainted with the true intereft of the public, and 
confequently without moral and political knowledge. Perfedl probity never 



(b) *' It is not, fays the poetSaadi, the 
** timid voice of minifters that ought to bring 
" to the cars of kings the lamentations of 
*' the miferable ; the cries of the people 
** Jhoultl pierce directly to the throne." 

(c) In confeqiicTice of this principle, Fon- 
tenclle hasdehned a lie, theconcealing a truth 
ought to divulge. A man, leaving a woman's 
bed, meets her hufband, who cries. Where 
have you been ? What fhall he anfwer ? 
Shall he tell the truth ? No, faysFontcnelle, 
becaufe the truth would then be of no ufe to 



any one. Now, Truth hcrfclf is fubje<5l to the 
public utility. She Ihould prefide in the com- 
pofulon of hil^ory, and in the ftudy of arts 
and fcienccs: She ought to be prcfcnt with 
the great, and even to fnatch from them the 
veil that hides the faults prejudicial to the pub- 
lic ; hut flie ought never to reveal thofe that 
injure none but the man himfelf. It is afflict- 
ing him to no purpofe ; under the preiLTice of 
fpeaking truth, it is being cruel and brutal ; 
inftead of flicwing a love of truth, it is glo- 
lying in another's humiliation. 

falls 



^ 
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falls to the lot of the ftupid : for probity without knowledge, is only probity 
of intention, for which the public neither have nor can have any real regard ; 
both becaufc they cannot judge of the intention, and becaufe in the judgment 
they form, they confuk nothing but their own interefV. 

If he is faved from death who has the misfortune to kill his friend in the 
chace, this favour is not merely fhewn to the innocenceof his intentions, fince 
the law capitally condemns the fentincl who involuntarily fuffers himfelf tobc 
furprifed by flecp. The public, in the firft cafe, only pardons, that the Jofs 
of one citizen may not be added to the lofs of another j in the fecond he is 
punifhed in order to prevent their being furprifed, and the misfortunes to which 
they might be expoled by fuch want of vigilance. 

Wc ought then, in order to be virtuous, to blend the light of knowledge with 
greatnefs of foul. Whoever aflcmblcs within himfelf thefc different gifts of 
nature always directs his courfe by the compafs of the public utility. This 
utility is the principle on which all human virtues are founded, and the bafis 
of all legiflations. It ought to infpire the legiflator with the refolution to 
force the people to fubmit to his laws j to this principle, in (hort, he ought to 
lacritice all his fentiments, and even thofc of humanity itfelf. 

Public humanity is fomctimes void of pity for individuals (d). When a 
velfcl is furprized by long calms, and famine has, with an imperious voice, 
commanded the mariners to draw lots for the unfortunate victim who is to 
ferve as a repaft to his companions, they kill him without remorfe : this 
veflcl is the emblem of a nation; every thing becomes lawful, and even vir- 
tuous, that procures the public fafety. 

The conclufion of what 1 have jufl: faid is, that in the cafe of probity, 
counfel is not to be taken from private conncdtions, but only from the inte- 
reft of the public : he who condantly confults it will have all his anions 
direded either immediately to the public utility, or to the advantage of indi- 
viduals, without their being detrimental to the ftate. 

The perfon who fuccours merit in diftrefs gives undoubtedly an example 
of beneficence conformable to the general intercft : he pays the tax which 
probity impofes on riches. 

Honeft poverty has no other patrimony than the treafures of virtuous opu- 
lence. 

Whoever condu(5ls himfelf by this principle may give to his own mind 
an advantageous teftimony of his probity, and prove that he really merits the 
title of a worthy man. I fay merits : for to obtain a fingular reputation of 
this kind, it is not enough to be virtuous ; it is ncccflary he fhould, like Codrus 
and Regulus, be happily placed in times, in circumftances, and in a ftatlon, 
that will allow his adions to have a fufficient influence on the welfare of the 



(d) This principle was among the Arabians dutHcd to the governor's tribunal j he cndea- 
confecratcd by the example of fcvcrity given vouis lo move him by his tears. Unhappy 
by the famous Ziad, governor of Bafra. Af- ftrangcr, fays Ziad, I mu(l appear to thee 
tcr having in vain endeavoured to purge that unjuft, in punifhing a breach of orders that 
city from the aflaiTms who infefted it, he faw thou were ignorant of ; but the fafety of Bal- 
himfelf obliged to tnfli£l the pains of death ra depends on thy death : I lament and con- 
on every man who was found in the ftreets demxi thee, 
at night. They ftopped a ftrangcr ; he is con- 

^ public* 
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public. In any other fituation the probity of a citizen unknown to the public 
is, if I may io exprefs myfeif, only a virtuous accomplinimcnt in private fo- 
ciety, of fingular benefit to thofe with whom he is connected. 

A private men can only by his abilities render himfclf ufeful and praifc- 
worthy to a nation. Of what fervice is the probity of an individual to the 
public ? It is comparatively of little ufe (e). Thus the living are judged 
as poftericy judges the dead : they do not enquire in what degree Juvenal was 
wicked, Ovid debauched, Hannibal cruel, Lucrctia impious ; how far Horace 
was a libertine, Auguftus guilty of diflimulation, and Casfar the huiband 
of every wife, and the wife of every huiband: pofterity is only employed ia 
forming a judgment of their rcfijcftive talents. 

Upon whicli I fh^ll remark, that mofl: ol thofe who warmly exclaim againft 
the domeftic vices of illuftrious men do not give fo great a proof of their love 
for the public welfare, as of their envying their abilities : this, in their eyes, 
frequently wears the mafque of a virtue; biu is commonly no more than a 
difguifed envy, fince in general they have not the fame horror for the vices 
of a man deftitute of merit. Without making an apology for vices, we may 
fafcly fay, that worthy men would have caulc to blufh at the fentimcnts oa 
which they pride themfelves, did they difcover the bafencts of the princi- 
ples upon which they are founded. 

Perhaps the public ihew too great an indifference for virtue ; perhaps our 
authors are fometimes more careful in the corrciliion of their works, thaa 
in that of their manners ; and follow the example of Averroes, a philofo» 
pher, who, it is faid, allowed himfdf to commit knavifh actions, which he 
regarded not only as hardly injurious, but even of ufe to his reputation. By this 
means, fay they, lie put |iis rivals on a different fcent, and turned thole cri- 
licifms on his manners that would have been employed againft his works, and 
doubtlcfs have given a more dangerous fliock to his glory. 

I have in this chapter pointed out the means of cfcaping the fedu£lions of 
private connexions ; of prcferving our virtue unfhaken amidft the (hock of 
a thoufand private and different interefts, by having a regard, in all our ftcps, 
to the intereft of the public. 

CHAP. VII. 
Of the under/landing in relation to particular ficieties. 

WJ HAT I have here faid of underflandng in relation to a fingle man, ] 

V V ^^^^ '^^'"^ ^^y °^ ^^> w*'^"^ refpc(5t to particular focieties ; but not 

repeat on this fubjedt a tedious enumeration of the fame proofs : 1 (ball only 

fhew, by new applications of the fame principle, that every focicty, like 




(e) It is allowable to praife his heart, but elogium will obtain but a fmall degree of ad- 
not his mind ; becaufcthe firft is of no great miration from the public, 
confcqucnce, and envy fancies that fuch an 

5 «^^^y 
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every individual, looks with efteem or concempt on the ideas of other focieties 
only according to their agreement, or difagiccmcnt with the ideas, paOlons, 
genius, and ilation, in life of the perfons who compofe that fociety, 

Suppofe a Fakir was to appear m a circle of Sybarites, would he not be re- 
garded with that contemptuous pity, which fenfuai and foft minds feel for a 
man who lofcs real pleal'ures to purfue an imaginary good ? Should a con- 
queror enter the retreat of tlie philofophers, who can doubt but that he would 
treat their moll profound fpcculations as tilings In thcmfclvcs the moft vain 
and frivolous; that he would confider thele men with that contemptuous dif- 
dain which a mind, filled with its own greatnefs, has for ihofe whom it little 
cfteems ; and with that fupcriority with which power looks down upon weaknefs. 
But if I tranfport this conqueror to the portico •, Proud mortal, fays the offended 
Stoic, who dcfpifcft foul« more lofty than thine own, learn that the objedt 
of thy defires is that of our contempt •, and that nothing appears great on 
earth, when contemplated by an elevated mind. In an aiitient foreft fits a 
traveller at the foot of the cedar, which to him fcems to touch the heavens \ 
above the clouds where the eagle foars, the lofty trees creep above the ground 
like the humble broom, and prefent to the eye of the king of birds only a 
verdant carpet fprcad over the plains. Thus the Stoic filled with pride is 
revenged for the difdain Ihewn by the ambitious; and thus jn general, all 
treat each other who arc animated by different pafllons. 

Let a woman young, beautiful, and full of gallantry, fuch as hiftory has 
painted the celebrated Cleopatra, who, by the multiplicity of her charms, the 
attra<5tions of her wit, the variety of her carefics, makes her lover daily talle 
all the delights that could be found in inconftancy, and in fhorr, whofe firll 
enjoyment was, as fc^chard fays, only the firft favour ; let fuch a woman ap- 
pear in an aflTcmbly of prudes, whofe age and deformity f^cured their chaftity^ 
they would there dcfpife her charms and her talents i fheltercd from feduc* 
tion by the Mcdufean fhield of deformity, thcfc prudes form no conception 
of the picafure arifing from the infatuation of a lover ; and do not perceive 
the difficulty a beautiful woman finds in rcfifting the defire of making him 
the confidant of all her fecret charms : they therefore fall with fury upon this 
lovely woman, and place her weaknefs among crimes of the blackcft die ; but 
let one of thcfe prudes, in her turn, appear in a circle of coquets, flie will there 
be treated with as little refpccft as youth and beauty fhew to old age and de- 
formity. To be revenged on her prudery, they will tell her, that the fair who 
yields to love, and the difagrceable who refift thatpafTion, are both prompted 
by vanity ; that, in cafe of a lover, one fecks an admirer of her charms, 
and the other flics on him who proclaims her difgrace ; and chat both being 
animated by the fame motive, there is no other diSerence but that of beauty 
between the prude and the woman of gallantry. 

Thus the different paffions reciprocally infult over each other; the often- 
tatious man, who will not know merit in a mean fituation, and would fee it 
creep at his feet, is in his turn defpifcd by men of fcnfe and learning. Foolifn 
mortal, crythey,on whatdoft thou pride thyfelf? Doft thou glory in thehonours 
that are paid thee ? This homage is not paid to thy merit, but to thy fplendor 
and thy power. Thou art nothing ofthyfelf-, if thou Ihineft, the luftre is re- 
flected on thee by the favour of thy fovcrcign. Behold the vapours that arifc 
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from the mud of thofe marfhes ; fuftaincd in the air, they are changed into 
gaudy clouds ; they fhine like thee, with a fplendor borrowed from the fun j 
but that liar fets, and the glowing brightnefs ot the cloud difappears. 

As contrary paffions excite a reciprocal contempt in rhofe who are animated 
by them, fo too much oppofition in the mind produces nearly the lame efFedt, 

Being necefiltated (as I have already proved in chapter iv.) to relifh no 
ideas but thofe that are analogous to our own, how is it poflible for us to ad- 
mire a turn of mind very different from ours? As the ftudy of a fclencc 
or an art makes us perceive an infinite number of beauties and difficulties in 
it, of which we coutd have formed no conception without our having engaged 
in fuch ftudy, we have therefore necefTarily more of what I call Felt-erteem 
for that fcience or art which we thus cultivate. 

Our efleem for the other arcs and fcienccs is always more or lefs proportio- 
nable to their conne<5tlon with the other arts to which we apply ourfelves. 
For this rcafon che geometrician has commonly a greater efteem for the philo- 
fopher than for the poet j and the latter has an higher opnion of the orator 
than of the geometrician. 

Thus with the belt intentions, illuflrious men of diflFerent taftes fet very 
little value on each other. To be convinced of the reality of the contempt, 
which on their pare is always reciprocal, (for there is no debt more faithful^ 
paid than contempt) let us liften to che difcourfcs of men of genius. 

Like feveral empirics difperfed in a market-place, each calls admirers to him- 
felf, and thinks, that he alone can deferve them. The writer of romances ia 
perfuaded, that his work fuppofes the moft invention and delicacy of mind ; 
the metaphyfician fancies that he is the fource of evidence, and the confidant 
of nature. I alone, fays he, can generalize ideas, and difcover the feeds of 
the events that daily unfold themfelves in the phyficaland moral world, and by 
me alone man is enlightened. The poet, who confiders the metapliyficians 
as grave formal fools affbres them, that if they would iearch for Truth in the 
well in which (he has hid herfclf, they need havenothing to draw her from thence 
but the fieve of the Danaides; that the difcoveries of their art are doubtful, but 
that the charms of his are certain. 

By fuch difcourfes thefe three men reciprocally prove the little efteem they 
have for each other i and if in fuch a difpute they take a politician for their 
arbitrator, he will fay, you mufh know chat the arts and fcienccs are only fc- 
rious trifles, and frivolous difficulties. We may apply ourfelves to them 
in our infancy, in order to exercife the mind i but it is only the knowledge 
of the people's intereil that ought to fill the heads of perfons of fenfc arrived 
at the years of difcretion. Every other objeft is little, and whatever is little 
is defpicable: wlicncc he concludes, that he alone is worthy of univerfal ad- 
miration. 

Now to clofe this article with another example, let us fuppofe a natural phi- 
lofophcr has liftened to this conclufion. He wiU'immediately reply to the 
politician. You deceive yourfelf. If we meafure greatnefs of mind by iht 
grcatnefs of the objects about which we are converfant, it is I alone who 
am really worthy of efteem. A finglc difcovery of mine changes the intereft 
of nations. I rub a needle upon the load-ftone, and inclofe it within the com- 
pafti upon which America isdifcovercd j they dig mines: a thoufand vcflela 

loaded 
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loaded with gold divide the waves of the Tea, empty their trcafures in Eu- 
rope ; and the face of the political world is changed. Always employed on 
grand objefts, if I retire to filence and folitudc, it is not to ftudy the little 
revolutions of governments, but thole of the univerfe j it is not to penetrate 
into the trifling lecrets of courts, but into thofe of nature : I difcovcr how the 
fca has formed mountains, and how it has encroached upon the earth ; I mea- 
fure both the force which moves the liars, and the extent of the luminous 
circles they defcribe in the azure vault of heaven \ I calculate their magnitude, 
compare it with that of the earth, and blulh at the fmallnefs of this globe. As 
I am fo afhamcd of the hive, judge of the contempt I mull feel for the inlefts 
who inhabit it: the greatcft legiflator is no more in my eye than the king of 
bees. 

Thus we fee by what method of rcafoning each proves, that he himfclf 
is the poflTeflTor of the moft noble endowments of the mind -, and how excited 
by the defire of proving it to others, the menof genius and learning, recipro- 
cally depreciate each other, without perceiving that each of them being in- 
volved in the contempt he infpires for his equals, becomes theiport and derl- 
fionof the public, whofc admiration he is ambitious of obtaining. 

In vain would he endeavour to diminifh the prcpoflefTion each has entertained 
in favour of his own turn of mind. We laugh at a florid Handing immovably 
fixed over a bed of tulips -, he has his eyes continually upon them, and fees 
nothing around him worthy of his admiration, but the fine mixture of the 
colours, which, by cultivation, he has forced nature to paint : every man is 
thisflorift, if he forms a judgmentof the minds of men only from their know- 
ledge of flowers , we alfo mcafure our eftcem for them only from the con- 
formity of their ideas with our own. 

Our eftcem is fo dependent on this conformity of ideas, that no body can 
attentively examine ihemfelves, without perceiving, that in all the minutes 
of a day, they do not afford the fame perfon exadtly the fame degree of eftcem ; 
and it is always to fome one or other of thefe contradictions, inevitable in the 
intimate and daily commerce with mankind, that we ought to attribute the 
perpetual variation of the thermometer of our efteem : thus every man whofc 
ideas ardftiot analogous to thofe of the people with whom he convcrfes, h al- 
ways defpifed by them. 

The philofopher who lives among a fct of coxcombs, will be the jell and 
ridicule of the company. He will find himfelf played upon by the greatcft 
fool amongft them, whofc infipid jokes will pafs for excellent turns of wit; 
for the fuccefs of the raillery depends lefs on the delicacy of the author's wit, 
than on his attention to ridicule none but thofe ideas that are difagreeablc to the 
company. It is in pleafantry as in pieces wrote with a party-fpirit, which 
arc aiways admired by the cabal. 

The unjuft contempt of particular claflcs of men for each other is, there- 
fore, like the contempt of an individual for an individual, only the effed of ig- 
norance and pride : a pride that is doubtlefs cenfurable, though it is necef- 
fary, and inherent in human nature. Pride is the feed of fo many virtues and 
qualifications, that we ought neither to hope its deftruiflion nor attempt to 
weaken it -, but only to direft it to worthy purpofes. If 1 here ridicule the 
pride of certain perfons, I doubtlcfe do this only from another kind of pride, 

perhaps. 
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perhaps better Intended than theirs in this particular inftancc, as being more 
conformable to the general intereft; For juftice in judgment and anions, is 
never any thing more than the happy union between our incereft and that of the 
public (a). 

If the efteem different focieties entertain for certain fcntiments and fciences 
is diftcrent according to tlie divcrfity of pafTions, and the mental purfuits ot' 
ihofe who compofe (uch focicties ; who can doubt, but that the difRrcnt fitu- 
ationsof men produce the fame effe<5t; and that ideas, agreeable to perfons of 
a certain rank, are difagrecable to thofe in a diUcrent Uation ? When a war- 
rior, or a merchant, expatiates before the gentlemen of the law, one on the 
art of lieges, encampments, and military evolutions, and the other on the trade 
of indit^o, lugar, filk, and cacaos, chcy will be heard with lefs plealure and 
avidity than the man wJio lays open the intrigues of the judges, the prcro- 
garives of magillracy, and the mami^-oi coiiducling a particular fuit j tor he 
will talk of the objedls which their turn of mind, or their vanity, renders 
more parcicularly interclling to them. 

In general, people confider with contempt the mind of a man who is in 
3 Ration inferior to theirs. Whatever merit a citizen may have, he will al- 
ways be defpifed by a man who enjoys a high poll, if tliat place-man has a 
weak linderftanding i " Though there is, as Domat fays, but one civil dif- 
** tinftion between a citizen and a great lord, and one natural diftindioa 
*' between a man of fenfeand a ftupid nobleman." 

It is always then perfonal intereft, modilicd according to the difference of 
our wants, our paffions, our genius, and our conditions^ which combining 
in various focieties, in an infinite number of ways, produces fuch an aftonifh- 
ing diverfity of opinions. 

It is in c^nfequence of this variety of interefts, that each fociety have their 
genius, their particular manner of judging, and their favourite fjjirit, which. 
they would freely deify, if the fear of the cenfures of the public did not op- 
pole fiich an apothcofis. 

Thus we fee the reafon why people form themfelves into different focieties. 
There is fcarccly a man fo ftupid, but, if he pays a certain attention to the 
choice of his company, may fpcnd his lile amidft a concert of prai^, uttered 
by fincere admirers ; while there is not a man ol Icnfe, who, if he promifcu- 
oufly joins in different companies, will not be fuccefllvejy treated as a fool, 
and a wife man, as agreeable and tirefome, as ftupid and a man of ge- 
nius. 

The general conclafion of wliat I have juft faid is, that perfonal intereft 
in each fociety is the only appraiferof the merit of perfons and things. It only 
remains to fticw, why men the moft generally admired and fought after by 



(a) Intereft prcfcuts objc5s to us only 
with fuch afpefts as appearufeful to us on our 
perceiving thcnn. VVhen we judge of ihem 
as conformable to the public intereft, we are 
not fo properly to do honour to a juft manner 
of thinking, or to our love of juftice, as to 
being accidentally placed in fuch a fituacion 
as makes it our intcrcfl to fee obje^s in the 



fame light as the public. Whoever thorougly 
examines his own mind will find fo many 
errors, that they w'lll force him to be modcft ; 
and, infteac! of being puffed up with his own 
abilities, he will be ignorant of his fnpcrio- 
rity. Good fenfc like health, when we have 
it, we do not perceive it. 

par- 
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particular focieties, fuch as chofe of which the fuperior ftations arecompofed, 
are noc always cftecRjcd by the public. 

C II A P. VII. 

Of the difference between the judgments of the Public and tbofe of Private 

Societies, 

TO dicovcr the caufe of the difference between the judgments formed by 
the public and by private focieties, it mull beoblervcd, chat a nation is 
only an alTcmblage of the citizens of which it is compofed : that the n-itcrcit 
of each citizen is always by fome tics attached to the public inlcrcft; that like 
the fl:ars» which fufpcndcd in the defcrcs of fpace, are there moved by two 
principal motions, the full flow (a), in common with t!ie whole univcrfe, and 
thefecond more rapid, and peculiar to thofe bodies : foeach focicty is moved by 
two different kinds of interell. 

The firll and weaker is in common with the whole fociety in general, that is, 
with the nation i and the fccond more powerful, is abfolutcly peculiar to the 
individual. 

Confequently from thefe two kinds of intereft arifc nvo kinds of ideas, 
adapted to pleafe private focieties. 

One, which more immediately relates to the public interefl, and has for its 
objeifl, laws, politics, commerce, war, arts, and Iciences : in this fpccies of ideas, 
every individual is interelled; this fpecies is confequently the more generally, 
and at the fame time, the more weakly clleemed by moll private focieties. I 
fay by mod, becaufe there arc focieties, fuch as thofe of the academical kind, 
where the ideas moft generally ufeful are fuch as are the moft particularly 
agreeable, and where perfonal intereft is by that means confounded with the 
public intereft. 

The other fpecies of ideas has an immet^iate relation to the private intereft 
of each little fociety ; that is, to the taftes and averfions, to theprojcds and piea- 
fares of its members. It is therefore more intereftingand more agreeable, in 
the eyes of thofe of this fociety, who arc commonly indliferent enough with 
rcfpetfl to the public intereft. 

This diftin£tion being admitted, whoever acquires a very great cumber 
ofideasof this iaft kind, thatis, of ihofc ideas that are particularly intcrcfting 
to the focicty in which h^ lives, will confequently be regarded by them as a 
man of abilities; but if this man appears in a public light, cither by writing a 
work, or by being railed to a high poft, he will frequently appear in a very mean 
light. Thus a voice appears charming in the chamber, that is too weak for 
the theatre. 

When a man, on the contrary, is wholly penciled by ideas in which the 
whole community in general arc interefted, he will be Icfs agreeable to the 
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focieties among whom he fpends his time. To them he will fumetimes appear 
infipid, and out of his fpherc j but it he is placed in a pubhc iight cither by 
writing anew work, or being railed to an eminent pofl, his genius will then 
fhine, and he will merit the tide of a man of fupcrior abilities. He is a large 
ColoflTat ftatuethac appears difjgreeable in the fculptor's workfhop, but being 
raifed in a public fquare, becomes the admiration of the citizens. 

But why do not people unice in their own minds both thefe kinds of ideas, 
and obtain at onre the elteem both of the nation in general, and of the indivi- 
duals ? This is, I reply, becaufc the kind of fludy to which a man mufl appjy 
himfelf, in order to acquire ideas wherein the public is concerned, and to ob- 
tain thofc that relate to the private focieties and cla/Tes among mankind, arc 
abfolutely diftereiu. 

If we would plcafc the world, wc mufl not dive too deep into any fubjefb, 
tut Ikim incelTintly from one fubjed to another. Our knowledge [hould be 
various, and for that reafon it muft be fuperficial •, we fliould know every 
thing without lofing our time in learning to know every thing pcrfcdly j and 
conftquently give our knowledge more furface than depth. 

Now the public has no intereil in efteeming men who arc univerfally 
fuperficial ; they perhaps do not even do them ftridt juftice, and never oive 
themfelves the trouble to meafurc the abilities of a mind filled with too 
many different kinds of knowledge. It being only for their intcreft to ellcem 
thofe who render themfelves fuperior in one kind, and by that means improve 
the fum of human knowledge ; the public ought therefore to fet but little value 
on the fuperficial attainments of the multitude. 

We ought then, m order to obtain a general cfteem, to give our know- 
ledge more depth than furface ; and to concentre, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, 
as in the focus of a burning glafs, all the heat and rays of the mind. How 
then is it pofTiblc to divide our application to thefe two kinds of ftudy, fines 
the life we muft lead to follow cither the one or the other is entirely different i 
We can have therefore only one of thcfc fpccies of knowledge without the 
Other. 

If, in order to acquire thofe ideas in which the public are interefted, it is 
neceflary, as I (hall prove in the following chapters, to haverecourfe to filence 
and folitudc ; it is, on the contrary, neceflary, in order to prefent before pri- 
vate focieties fuch ideas as are mod agreeable to them, to mix entirely with 
the multitude, with whom it is impoffible to live without filling our heads 
with falfc and puerile ideas : I fay falfe, becaufe every man who is acquainted 
with only one fettled manner q\ thought, necefl'arily confidcrs thofe of the 
ciafs v;ith whom he converfes as the moll excellent fociety in the univerfe : 
he is led to imitate the different nations in the contempt they mutually fhew 
for the manners, religion, and even the different drefTcs of each other; where 
every thing appears ridiculous, that does not refemble what they have been 
accuftomed to behold ; and confequently they fall into errors of the groflVft 
kind. Whoever warmly engages himlelf in the little intereffs of private fo- 
cieties muft ncceffarily place too great an efteem on trifles. 

Therefore, who can flatter himfelf with here efcaping thefnarcs of felf-lovc, 
when he fees that there is no attorney in his office, no counfeller in his cham- 
ber. 
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bcr, no merchant in his compiing-houfe, no officer in his garrifon, who docs 
i^ot believe, that the attention of mankind is fixed on him (b) ? 

Every one may apply to himftif this talc of a mother in one of the con- 
vents, who being witnefs of a difpute between the aJTiItant and her fiipcrior, 
afked the firft fhe found in the parlour. Do you know that mother Cecilia, 

and mother Therefa have juft been quarrelling? But you are furprized ? 

Blcfs me ! is it pofTible that you can be really ignorant of their quarrel ? Where 
do you come from ? We are all of us more or lefs this mother : that 
in which we and our companions are employed, mud be the employment of 
all mankind j what we think, believe, and fay, mull be thought, believed, 
and faid by the whole univcrfe. 

How a" courtier who lives amidft a variety of company, where nothing is 
talked of but the cabals and intrigues of the court, of thofe who rife into cre- 
dit, or fall into difgrace, and who, in the extenfive circle of his acquaintance, 
fees no body who is not more or Icfs afFe(5tcd with the fame fubjedls; how, 
I fay, can this courtier avoid perfuading himfelf, that the intrigues of the 
court are the objedls mofl worthy of meditation, and fuch as are the moft 
generally interefting to the human mind ? Can he imagine that at the Ihop 
next to his own houfe, the people neither know him, nor any of thofe who 
are the fubjefts of his convcrfation ; that they do not even fufpedl the exiftencc 
of the things that fo warmly affedl his imagination; that in a corner of his 
garret, there lives a philofophcr, to whom the intrigues and cabals formed 
by an ambitious man to obtain the ribbons of all the orders of knighthood 
in Europe, appear as puerile, and even lefs rational, than a plot formed by 
fome fchool-boys, to ftcal a box of fugar-plums ; and in whofe opinion the 
ambitious are only old children, who think thcmfclves men? 

A courtier could never imagine, that any pcrfon living had fuch fcntiments ; 
if he came to fufpeft it, he would be like the king of Pegu, who having afked 
fome Venetians the name of their fovcreign j and they anfwcring, that they 
were not governed by kings, thought this anfwer fo ridiculous, that he burfl: 
into laughter. 

(b) What pleader is there, who is not in " fined pleafure we arc capable of tafling in 
an extafy at the reading of his Fa£lum, " this world, is that which rcfults from our 
and does not confider it as a more fcrious *' being fenfible that we arc of fome ufc to fo- 
and important affair than the works, not only ** cicty : this wc oui?,ht to have in view in all 
pf FontcncUc, but of all the philofophers "ouradlions; andhe who docs not thus cm- 
who have written on the knowledge of the "ploy himfelf in doing all he can to pro- 
heart, and of the human undcrftanding? '* mote the general good of mankind, fcems 
The works of the latter, fa)'3 he,* arc amufing, ** to be ignorant, that he is born as much for 
but frivolous, and by no means worthy of *' the advantage of othcR, as for his own. 
being the obgc£t of ftudy. " Such are the motives that have engaged me 

To (hew in a clear light the importance " to prcfent to the public, this Trcatifc on 

which every pcrfon gives to his own employ- •* the Nightingale." Some lines after, the 

ments, 1 (hall here quote fome lines from the author adds : " That love of the public wel- 

prcfaceofa book intitlcd, A trcatife on the " (arc which has induced me to publi(h this 

Nightingale : " I have, fays the author, cm- " work, has not fuffercd me to forget, that it 

ployed twenty years in compofing this •• ought to be vvrittcn with frankncfs and fin- 



^ 



work. Men of reflexion have always main- ** ccrity. 
tained) that the greateft and the moft re- 
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The great, 'tis true, are in general not fubjeft to his fufpicions; every one 
of them believes, that he fills a large and confpicijous fpace on this globe j. 
and imagines, that there is only one turn of thought, which ought to be the 
ftandard of thinking among mankind -, and that this manner of chinking is 
that of all thofe with whom he converfcs. If from time to time, he hears, 
that there are opinions different from his own, he perceives them only as at 
a diftance, where the objedts are confufed, and imagines them conSned cothc 
heads of a fmall number of flupid mortals. He is, in this refpe^t, as filly 
as the Chinefe geographer, who, filled with an extraviJgant love lor his native 
country, drew a map of the world, that was almoft entirely covered by the 
empire of China, on the confines of which, could juit be perceived Afia, 
Africa, Europe, and America. Each is tohimfelf the whole univerfc, and the 
others are nothing. 

We fee then, that a man being forced to render himfclf agreeable to the 
little fociety in which he is placed ; to apply himfclf to trifling concerns, and to 
adopt a thoufand prejudices, he mufl iafenfibly crowd his brain with an in- 
finite number of ideas that will appear abfurd and ridiculous, when expofed to 
the public obfervation. 

1 however, with great pleafure obferve, that by thefe courtiers I do ndt 
mean all in high ftations : a Turenne, a Richelieu, a Luxembourg, a Rou- 
chefoucault, a Retz, and many others prove, that folly is not the necclTary 
lot of all in an elevarcd rank ; and that by the above we are to underftand only 
thofe who never move, but in their own vortices. 

Thefe are the men whom the public have, withfuch good reafon, confidered 
as abfoluteiy void of fenfe. I fhull bring as a proof of it their ridiculous and 
cxclufive pretenfions, to an elegant manner of fpcaking and a polite beha- 
viour. Thefe pretenfions I the more freely chufe as an example, becaufc 
the young men, the dupes of the jargon of the world, too often take afFcifta- 
tion for wit, and good fenfe for folly. 

CHAR IX. 

. of an elegant manner of Speakingy and a polite Behaviour^ 



EVERY little fociety divided by tafte and intereft, refpedively accufe eacR 
other with having a bad manner of I'peech ; that of the young men dif- 
pleafes the old, that of the pafironate man he who is of a phlegmatic difpo- 
fition, and that of the mook the man of the world. 

If ihey underftand by a good, or elegant manner, that proper to plcafe 
equally in all companies ; there is no man who has a good manner. For, 
in order to be poflcfled of this qualification, he ouglit to be acquainted 
with all kinds of knowledge, all kinds of wit, and perhaps all the different 
Jargons i which is abfoluteiy impofiible. We can then only underlland by 
the words. Elegant Manner, that kind of converfation where both the ideas 
and the exprcfilons in which ihey arecloathed ought the moft generally adapted to 

pleafe. 
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Pleafe.Now the elegant manner, thus defined, belongs to no one clafs of men in 
particular, but only to thofe who employ thcmfclves upon grand and important 
iuhjcdts i and being verfed in the arts and fciences, as morality, metaphy- 
fics, war, commerce, and politics, conftantly prefcnt to the mind objeffcs 
that arc of the utmoft importance to human beings. This kind of converfa- 
tion is doubtlefs the moft generally intereflingi but it is not, as I have al- 
ready obferved, the molt agreeable to fome particular focieties. Every 
one of thefe focieties regards their manner of fpeaking as fupcrior to that of 
the men of wit, and that of the men of wit as fimply fupcrior to that of every 
other kind. 

Little focieties are, in this refpe<5l, like the peafants of different provinces, 
who fpeak more readily the jargon of their own village than the language 
of the nation ; but prefer the national language to thedialedt of any of the other 
provinces. A good manner of fpeaking is what each fociety confiders as 
the belt except his own» and that this manner is that of the men of wit. 

I however confefs, that were it necelTary to chufc to which manner we 
ought to give the preference, it would, beyond all contradiftion, fall to that of 
the courtiers. Not but that a citizen has as many ideas : both frequently talk 
without a meaning \ and with refpedl to ideas, neither has any advantage over 
the others but the former, from the advantages of his fituation, obtains 
thofe ideas that are more generally interefting. 

In fa£t, if the manners, the inclinations, the prejudices, and the character of 
kings, have a confiderable influence onthehappinefsor unhappinefsof the public, 
every circumflance relating to them mufl: be highly interefting. The convcrfation 
of a man attached to the court, who cannot fpeak of his own employments, 
without frequently mentioning his mailer, is therefore not fo infipid as that of 
a citizen. Befides, perfons of high rank, being generally raifed greatly above 
want, and having fcarcely any thing clfe to do but to render thcmfelves 
agreeable, it is certain that their convcrfation mufl, in this refped alfo, re- 
ceive great advantages from their ftation; this generally renders the ladies of 
the court fo fuperior to other women in graces, in wit, and vivacity ; and for 
this rcafon the women of genius are almoll: entirely compofed of the ladies 
of the court. 

But though the manner of fpeaking at court, is fuperior to that of the citi- 
zen, the great, not having always curious anecdotes to repeat of the private 
life of kings, their converlation moft commonly turns on the privileges of their 
employments, on thofe of their birth, on their adventures of gallantry, and 
on the ridiculous incidents of an evening; converfations that muft appear 
infipid to moft other focieties. 

Courtiers are then exaftly in the fame cafe as perfons clofcly employed in 
any bufmefs or mechanic art ; they make them the only and perpetual fubjedt 
of convcrfation: in confequencc of this, they are taxed with a bad manner 
of fpeaking ; becaufe thofe who are difgufted always revenge themfclvcs by 
giving a contemptuous word to thofe who fill them with difguft. 

It will be replied perhaps, That no fociety accufes the great of having a 
bad manner of exprefllon ; but if moft focieties are filent in this refpedt, it is 
becaufe it is impofed upon them by birth and titles, which prevent their dif- 
covcring their fcntiments, and frequently binders their countenancing them, 
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even In their own minds. To be convinced oFthis, let us examine a man of 
good fcnfeon this ilibjed. The manner in which the great exprefs themfelves, 
he will fay, is very frequently full of afFedation. This manner ufcd at courc 
was doubdefs introduced there by fome perfon engaged in intrigues, who, to 
throw a veil over his dcfigns, rcfolvcd to talk without faying any thing : the 
dupes of this afFetftation tollowcd his example, without having any thing to 
conceal. They borrowed the jargon of the firft, and fancied they uttered 
fomething very fine, when they pronounced words fo melodioufly arrayed. 
The men in place, in order to divert the great from attending to affairs of an 
important nature, and to render them incapable of applying to them, applaud- 
ed this manner of fpeaking, allowed it to be termed wit, and were the firft 
in giving it that name. But whatever elogiums are given to this jargon, if 
we cftimate the merit of the pretty turns and phrafesfo admired in polite com- 
panies, by tranflating them into another language, the tranflation will re-. 
move our prejudices in their favour, and moft of the phrafes will be found 
voidoffenfe. Therefore many people have the greateft contempt for thcfe 
(hining geniufes, and frequently repeat this verfe of the play : 

** When a good manner appears, good fenfe retires." 

The true elegant manner of fpeaking, is therefore, that of the man of fenfc, 
in whatfoever llation he is placed. 

1 will add, that the courtiers applying themfelves to very few ideas, are in 
this refped inferior to men of genius, but are fuperior to them in the manner 
of exprefllng their ideas ; and their pretenfions here appear beyond all contra- 
diflion to be well founded. Though words in themfelves are neither noble 
nor mean, and in a country where the people are refpeded, as in England, 
they neither do, nor ought to make this diftin(flion ; yet in a monarchy, where 
the people are held in no cfteem, 'tis certain, that words ought to take either 
the one, or the other of thefe denominations, according as they are ufed or 
reje<?lcd at court ; and thus the exprellions of the courtiers muft always be 
elegant ; but moft courtiers employing themfelves only about trifles, the die-. 
tionary of the noble language is for this reafon very Ihort, and is not fufficient 
even for a romance, in which thefe of high rank, who attempt to write, often 
find themfelves much inferior to men of letters (a). 

With refpedt to thofe fubjefts that are confidered asferious, and at the fame 
time connected with philofophy and the arts, experience informs us, that the great 



(a) What creates the greatell prejudice in 
favour of the great. Is Hie eafy air, and the 
pleafing gcfturcs that accompany their dif- 
courfe, wliich ought to be conliJcred as the 
effetSl of tlic confidence neceffarily infpir cd by 
the advantage of their raiikj and, in this ref- 
pc<5l, they are therefore, commonly much 
fuperior to men of leaininj. Now, as de- 
clamation is, according to Ariilotle, the fidk 



part of eloquence, they may, in converfmgon 
triflts, have, on this account, the advantage 
over men of letters. Ail advantage which 
ihey^^lofe in writing, not only bccaufc they 
are not then fupported by the delufive arts of, 
declamation, buX becaui'c their writings ate 
only in the ftyle of their convcrfations ; and 
we commonly write ill, when we write ai . 
wc fpcak. 

can 
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can here fcarcely ftammer out their meaning (b) : whence it follows, that in 
regard to exprcilion, they arc not fuperior to men of learning ; and that, in 
this rcfpeft, they have no advantage over common men, except in trifling, 
which they have made their ftudy, and in a manner formed into a particular 
art; but this fuperiority is not yet well cftablifhed, and yet almoil all men 
exaggerate it, from a mechanical rcfpe6b they Ihew to birth and titles. 

But ridiculous as this exclufive privilege of having a good manner of fpcak- 
ing may appear in the great, it is Icfs a ridicule peculiar to their flation, than 
to human nature. Why fhould not pride perfuade the great that they, and thofe 
of their cJafs, are endued with minds more adapted to pleafe in converfation, 
when the fame pride has fully pcrfuadcd nearly all men in general, that na- 
ture has lighted the fun only to give fertility to this little point called the 
earth, and difleminaced the firmament with flars, only to enlighten it during the 
night ? 

Men are vain, full of contempt* and confequcntly unjuft, whenever they 
can be fowith impunity. For which rcafon, all men imagine, that on this globe 
there is no part of it; in this part of the earth, no nation; in the nation, no 
province ; in the province, no city \ in the city, no fociety comparable to ours i 
wc think ourfelves fuperior to all our acquaintance; and, ftep by ftep, fur- 
prize ourfelves into a fecret perfuafion, that we are the firft perfons in the 
univerfe (c). Thus foolifh as the exclufive pretenfions to an elegant manner 
of fpeaking may be, and how ridiculous focvcr the public may reprefent the 
great in this refpcft, this folly will always meet with favour from an indul- 
gent and found philofophy, which ought to fpare them the mortification of 
rafting the bitterncfs of ufclefs remedies. 

If an oyfter, confined within his fhell, is acquainted with no more of the uni- 
verfe than the rock on which it is fixed ; and therefore cannot judge of its 
extent: how can the courtier, involved in the midft of alittle fociety, always 
furrounded by the fame objcdls, and acouainted with only one train of thoughts, 
be able to judge of the merit of things r 

Truth is never ingcndered and perceived, but in the fermentation of con- 
trary opinions. The univerfe is only known to us in proportion as we be- 
come acquainted with it. Whoever confines himfelf to converfing with one 
fet of companions, cannot avoid adopting their prejudices, cfpecially if they 
flatter his pride. 

Who can feparate himfelf from an error, when vanity, the companbn of 
ignorance, has tied him to it, and rendered it dear to him. 

Through an efFeft of the fame vanity, the courtiers imagine themfclves the 
fole pofTcfiLrs of a polite behaviour ; which, according to them, is the highcfl 
merit, and without which, no fuch thing as merit can fubfift. They do not 
perceive that this behaviour, which they call the cuftom of the world, by 
way of excellence, is only the cuftom of thofe with whom they convcrl'c. At 
Monomotapa, when the king fneezes, all the courtiers arc obliged, througlv 



(b) I only rpcak in this chapter of thofr of (c) Sec The Mock-PcJant, a coiccdyby 
the great, who have never exerted and im- Cyrano de Btigerac. 
proved the powers of ihc mind. 

polite. 
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poUwiKfs, to fncczealfoi and the fneezing fpreading from the court to the 
city, and from theciiy to the provinces, the whole empire fccms to have gotten 
a cold. Who can doubt, but that there are Ibmc courtiers who value them- 
fclves in fneezing in a more noble manner than other men, who do not con- 
fider themfelves, as in this refpc^t, d\e only polTciibrs of the polite behaviour i 
and treat as bad company, or as barbarians, every individual, and all the na- 
tions whofe fneezing appears to them lefs harmonious ? 

Do not the inhabicints of the Marian iflands pretend that civility confids 
in taking hold of the Foot of him to whom they would do honour, in gently 
ftroking the face, and in never fpitting before a fupcrior. 

Do not the Chiriguanes maintain, that it is proper they fhould have breeches j 
but that the politeft manner of wearing them is under the arm, as we do our 
hats? 

Do not the inhabitants of the Philippines fay, that it is not the bufinefs of the 
hufband to make his wife tafte the firft pleafuresof love ; that this is a trouble 
which he hires another to difcharge ? Do not they add, that a girl who is a 
miid at the time of her marriage is void of merit, and only worthy of con- 
tempt ? 

Do they not maintain ac Pegu, that it is the moft polite and decent beha- 
viour for the king to advance into the audience-chamber, with a fan in his 
hand, preceded by four ot the moft beautiful young men of the court, who 
are deflined to his pleafures i and arc at the fame time his interpreters, and the 
heralds who declare his will ? 

Were I to run through ail the nations, I fliould every where find a different 
behaviour (d) : and each people, in particular, would neceflarily think them- 
felves in the poflcOion of that which is the moll; polite. Now, if there is no- 
thing moi*e ridiculous than fuch pretcnfions, even in the eyes of our courtiers ; 
if they do but return from thefe to themfelves, they will fee that, under diffe- 
rent names, they ridicule their own condu<fV. 

To prove that what they liere call, The cuftom of the world, is fo far 
from being univerfally pkafing, that it muft generally difpleafe, let us tranfport 
fucceffively, the petit maitremofl learned in the gellures, attitudes, and beha- 
viour called, The cuftom of the world, to China, Holland, and England; and 



(d) In the kingdom of Juida, when the 
inhabitants meet, they throw themfelves 
down from the hammocks in which they are; 
place themfelves on their knees over againft 
each other ; kifs the ground, clap their hands, 
make their compliments, and rife. The peo- 
ple in this country certainly beHcvc that their 
manner of faluting is the moft polite. 

The inhabitants of the Maniltas (ny, that 
politenels requires that tlicy fhould bow their 
bodies very low, put each of their hands on 
their cheeks, and raife up one foot from the 
ground, keeping the knees bent. 

The fava^c of New Orleans maintained, 



that we failed in poiitenefe towards our kings. 
"When I prcfent myrelf, fuid he, to the 
*' great chief, I falutc him with a howl; 
** then Irunto the bottom of the cabbin,with- 
•' out caftinga fingle glance to the right-fide 
" vvhen the chief is fcated. There I renew 
•' my falutatloii, raifmg my hands upon my 
" head, and howling three limes. The 
" chief invites me to fit by a low figh : upon 
** wrhich I ihank him with another howl. At 
" every queftion the chief aiks me, I howl 
*' once before I anfwcr him ; and I take leave 
^' of him bydrawling out a howl 'till I am out 
** of hisprefencc." 

with 
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with him fend a man of fenfc, whofe ignorance in thefe particulars has occa- 
fioned his being treated as ftupid, or as bad company •, it is certain, that the 
latter will pafs among thefe fevcral people as better inftruAcd in the true be- 
haviour of the world than the former ? 

But whence would they form fuch a judgment? It is, becaufcreafon, rndc- 
pendent of the modes and cuftoms of a country, is no where a ftranger, and 
no where ridiculous; but, on the contrary, the cafloms of a country where 
they arc unknown, always render him who obferves them ridiculous, in propor- 
tion as he is more attentive to fulfil what he believes to be polite behaviour ? 

If, to avoid the dull and methodical air that is held in abhorrence by good 
company, our young men often piay the fool; who can doubt but that, in the 
eyes of the Englifh, the Germans, and the Spaniards, our petit maitrc will - 
not appear the more ridiculous, as they are more attentive to perform what 
they believe to be polite behaviour ? 

It is therefore certain, at leaft if we may judge from the reception given to 
our perfons of diftindlion in foreign countries, that what they call the ufage 
of the world, is fo far from pleafing univcrfaily, that it mu[t be more gene^- 
rally difpleafing; and that it is as different from the true cuftom of the worlds 
which is always founded on reafon, as civility is from true politenefs. 

The one only fuppofes manners j the other a refined, delicate, and habi-- 
t ual benevolence to mankind. 

ft However, though there is i>oihing more ridiculous than thefe exclufivc prc- 
tenfions to an elegant manner of exprclfion, and a polite behaviour, it is fo 
difficult, as I have obfcrved above, to live in the focietes of the great, without 
adopting fomc of their errors, that men of fcnfe, who are moft on their guard, 
are not always fure of keeping clear of them. Hence, errors of this kind are 
extiemely multiplied, which has determined the public to place the agreeable 
in the rank of the falfe and little gcniufcs : I fay little, becaufe the mind which 
is neither great nor littJe in itfelf, always borrows one or other of the(e deno- 
minations ftom the grandeur or the fmallnefs of the objcfls it confidcrs ;. 
and the courtiers can fcarce apply themfelves to any other but little objetfbs. 

It follows from the two preceding chapters, that the public iiuercfb is aK 
moft always different from that of private focieties ; and that, in confcquencc 
of this, the men moft efteemed in thefe focieties, avenot always, in the opinion 
of the public, moft worthy of efteem. 

I fliall now (hdw, that thofe who merit the greatcft efteem from the public,. 
rauft, by their manner of living and turn of thought, be molidifagrecablc tt* 
private focieties^ 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

trhy men admired by the public^ are not always efleemed by the men of 

the world. 



IN order to pleafc private focieties, it is not nccefTary the horizon of our ideas 
Ihould be very capacious ; but we ought to engage in converfation, and 
to ftudy and know the world : on the contrary, to obtain a great reputation 
in any art or fcience whatfoever, and by that means to obtain the public 
elleem, requires, as I have faJd above, a very different kind of iludy. 

Suppofe men dcfirous of ftudying moral philofophy •, it is only by the aflTjft- 
ance of hiftory, and the wings of meditation, that they can, according 
to the different powers of their minds, raife themfelvcs to different heights ; 
whence one difcovers cities, another nations, this one part of the world, and 
the other the whole univerfe. It is only by contemplating the earth in this 
point of view, and raifing to this height, that it infenfibly diminifhes, under 
the eye of the philofopher, to a fmall fpace ; and to his view takes the form of 
a village inhabited by difierenc families that bear the name of Chinefe, Engliih, 
French, Italian, and in fliort, all thofe we give to the different nations. Thus, 
bringing before him the manners, laws, cuftoms, religions, and the different 
paffions that a6tuate mankind, he becomes almoft infenfibie, both tothepraife 
and tlic fatire of nations, can break all the chains of prejudice, examine iwith 
a tranquil eye the contrary opinions that divide the human fpecies i pafs, with- 
out aftonifhment, from a feraglio to a chartre^fe, contemplate with pleafurc 
the extent of human folly, and fee, with the fame eye, Alcibiades cut off the 
tail of his dog, and Mahomet fhut himfclf up in a cavern, the one to ridicule 
the folly of the Athenians, and the other to enjoy the adoradon of the world. 

Now fuch ideas never prefcnt themfelvcs but in filence and folitude. If the 
mufcs, fay the poets, love the woods, meadows, and fountains, it is becaufe 
they enjoy there, the tranquility that flics] from cities. The refledtions made 
there on himfelf, by a man detached from the little interefls of fociety, are 
the refiedions made on man in general : they therefore belong to, and pleafc 
human nature. Now, in this folitude, where we are, in a manner, in fpiteof 
ourfelves, led to the ftudy of arts and fclences -, how then can we employ our- 
felves in the little affairs that arc the daily entertainment of the men of the 
world ? 

Hence, our Corneille, and la Fontaine, have fometimes appeared infipld 
amidll the fprightly mirth of good company; theirmerititfelf has contributed 
to make them thought fo. How can the men of the world difcover the illuftri- 
ous man under the cloak of modefty? There are few men fkilled in true 
merit. If moft of the Romans, as Tacitus fays, deceived by the mildnefs and 
fimplicity of Agricola, fought for the great man under his exterior modefty, 
without being able to find him , we mufl be fcnfiblcthar, happy in efcapingthe 

con- 
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contempt of private focietics, the great man, efpecially if he be modeft, mufl: 
rtnounce a Fclt-eftecm for moll of them. He is therefore, but feebly 
moved by the defirc of plcafing them. He has a confufed idea, that the 
efteem of thefe focieties can only prove the analogy between his ideas and 
theirs v that this analogy would often be of little advantage to his reputation, 
and that the public efteem is the oiily one worthy of envy; the only one dc- 
fireablc; fince iris always a tcftimony of the public gratitude, and confcquent- 
\y a proof of real meric. The great man therefore, incapable of any of the 
efforts neceflary to picafe private focieties, finds every thing pofllble in his en- 
deavours to merit the general efteem. As the pride of commanding kings 
rccompenfcd the Romans for enduring the feverity of military difcipline, fo the 
noble plcafurcof being cfteemed, comforts the illullrious man, even under the 
unjuft frowns of fortune •, and if he has obtained this efteem, he thinks him- 
fcif the pofleiTor of the moft defirable wealth. In fa<fb, whatfocver indifference 
■we afFc6t to Hiew for the public opinion, every one fceks for felf-eftcem, and 
believes that he is more worthy of it, in proportion as he finds himfclf more 
generally cftecmed. 

As our wantF, our paffions, and above all, our indolence, does not ftifie in 
our minds this dcfire of efteem, there is no perfon who does not ftrive to de- 
f*;rve it, and does not defire the public fufirage as a furety for the high opinion 
he has of himlclf. Therefore, a contempt for reputation, and ihcfacrifice faid 
to be made of it to fortune and reflcdion, is always infpired by the defpairof 
rendering ourfelves illuftrious. 

Wc boaft of what we have, and defpife what we have not. This is a nccef- 
fary efFeft of pride; and we ftiould rebel againft it, were we not its dupes. 
It would in this cafe be too cruel to inform a man of the true motives of his 
contempt, and merit is never led to commit fo barbarous an aflion. Every 
man, (let mc be permitted to obferve by the way) when he is not born wicked, 
and when his paflions do not extinguifti the light of reafon, will be always 
more indulgent, in proportion as he is more enlightened. That this is a 
truth, I fhall the more readily prove, as by doing juflice in this refpetfl, to 
the man of merit, I ftiall be able, even from the motives of his indulgence, 
the more plainly to ftiew the caufe of the little value he f^cs on the tfteem of 
particular focieties, and confequently the little fucccfs he can have in obtain- 



ing it 




If the great man is always the moft indulgent; if he confiders as a bene- 
fit, all the evil that is not done him, and as a gift, all that the wickednefs of 
mankind fufl^er him to enjoy •, if he pours over the faults of others, tlie lenient 
balm of pity, and is flow in difcovcring them ; it is bccaufe the elevation of 
his mind will not permit him to expatiate upon the vices and follies of finglc 
perlbns, but upon thofc of mankind in general. If he confiders their faults, 
n is not with the malevolent eye of envy, which is always iinjuft, but with 
■the ferenity wherewith two men, defirous of knowing the human heart, and 
of obtaining a knowledge of the mind, reciprocally examine each other as two 
-fubjefts ot inftruction, and two living ftreams of moral experience •, very difte- 
rent, in this refpecft, from the halfwits; who, ambitious of a reputation that 
flics from them, bloated with the poifon of jcaloufy, and incelUntly upon 
the watch for the faults of others, iofe all their little merit, if men ceafe to be- 

I come 
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come ridiculous. The knowledge of the human mind is not to be obtained 
by Inch men as tliefe: chcy are formed only to e;pinguifh noble talents by 
the efforts they make to flitic them. Merit is like gunpowder, the ftrength 
of whofe explofion is in proportion to the degree in which it is comprelTcd. 
But, what hatred foevcr we bear to thefe envious perfons, they are more 
to be pitied than blamed. The prcfence of merit gives them pain : if they 
attack it as an enemy, and if they are wicked, it is becaufe they are unhappy ^ 
ic is becaufe they endeavour to puniHi the offence merit has given to their va- 
nity : their crimes are only ai5ts of revenge. 

Another motion of the indulgence granted by the man of merle, fprings 
from the knowledge of the human miad. He has fo often experienced its 
weaknefs, in the midil of the applaufcs of an Areopagus, that he is frequently 
tempted, like Phocion, to return to his friend, to afk him if he had not uttered 
Ibmcthing very foohfh ; and being always on his guard againll vanity, he 
freely excufcs in others, the errors into which he himfcif has fometlmcs fallen. 
He perceives that ic is to the multitude of fools we owe the exprclfion "a man of. 
genius ;" and that, in gratitude, he ought to bear, without being oflended^ 
the abufe thrown upon him by men of mean abilities. He knows, that if thefe 
lad fccretly boaft among themfelvcs of their rendering merit ridiculous, and 
of the contempt they pretend to feel for it, they arc like thofc bullies in im- 
piety who blafphemc with trembling. 

The lad caufe I fhall mention of the indulgence fticwn by iien of merit,, 
fprings from the clear views of the neceffity of human dccifions. They know 
that our ideas, if I may thus venture to exprefs myfclf, foneceffarily proceed 
from the company we keep, the books we read, and the objeds prefcnted to 
our fighc, that a iuperior intelligence might equally divine our thoughts, from. 
theobjecfls prelented before usi and, from our thoughts, divine the number 
and nature of the objefts offered to the mind. 

The perfon of difcernment knows that men are what they were defigned to 
be i and that all hatred againll them i^ therefore unjult ^ that a fool bears follies 
as a- wild ftock bears bitter Iruit; that to infulc him, is to reproach the oak . 
for bearing acorns, and not olives ; that if the man of mean abilities appears 
ftupid to him v he in return appears a fool to the man of abilities ; for 
as all fools arc void of underllanding, a man of genius will always appear a 
iool to a man of mean intelleifls. Indulgence then is always the effcd of fu- 
perior light, when it is not intercepted by the paffions. But that indulgence, 
principally founded on the elevation of foul infpired by the love of glory, ren- 
ders the man of abilities very different with rcfped to the eitcem of private 
focieties. Now this indifference, joined to a different kind of life, and to ftudies 
very unlike thofe that are neceffary to pleafe cither the puhJic, or what is called 
good company, will almoll always render a man of merit difagrceable to the 
men of the world. 

The general conclufionof what I have faid on the mind, in regard to parti- 
cular focieties is, that folely employed about their own intereft, each fociety 
meafures on the fcale of the fame intereft the degree of efleem it grants to diffe- 
rent kinds of underltandings and ideas. It is with very fmall focieties, as with a fm- 
glc perfon, who, if he has a fuit at law of great conlequence, will receive his ad- 
vocate with more complaifance, aad with greater tcftimonics of refpe<ft andciteem, 

than 
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lhan he would receive Defcartes, Locke, or Corneille ; but the fuit being ended» 
he would (hew an higher refpedl for the latter. Thus the difference of his 
ficuation determines the reception he gives to each. 

I would, in finifhing this chapter, endeavour to encourage thcfmflll number 
of modeft men, who, diftrafted by bufinefs, or the care ot their fortunes, can 
make no trial of their great talents ; and confequently, cannot, on the prin- 
ciples above eftabliHied, know whether, with refpe^t to genius, they are 
really worthy of efteem. But whatever defire I have to do them jullicc in 
this refpedt, it muft be confeflTed, that a man who declares that he has a great 
genius, without giving any proof of his abilities, is exaftly in the cafe of a 
man who pretends to be noble, without having any titles of nobility. The 
public can neither know nor efteem any merit, that is not proved by fadks. 
Are they to judge of men of different ranks, they afk the military man. 
What viftory have you obtained ? The man in place, What relief have you 
afforded to the miferies of the people? To a private perfon, By what work 
have you enlightened the humari mind ? And whoever can make no anfwer 
to thefe queflions, is neither known, nor efteemed by the public. 

I ani fenfible that, feduced by the dclufions of power, by the furrounding 
pomp of grandeur, and the hope of the favours diftributed by a perfon in 
an important place, a great number of men mechanically acknowledge great 
merit, wherever they perceive great power. But their elogiums, as fleeting 
as the credit of thole on whom they are beftowcd, cannot in-ipofe on the 
fenfible part of the public. Sheltered from influence, exempt from all 
private intereft, the public jugde as the ftrangcr-, who acknowledges for a 
man of merit, only him who is diftinguifhed by his talents ; it is he alone 
whom the ftrangcr feeks with cagernefs : an eagernefs that is always pteafing 
to him who is the obje<£t of it (a). When we are not adorned with dignities, 
this is a certain fignofreal merit. 

He who would exaftly know his own value, can then only learn it from 
the public, and ought therefore to expofe himfelf to its judgment. We 
know the ridicule afFedted to be thrown on thofe who attempt to obtain the 
efteem of the nation by being authors : but this ridicule makes no imprefTion 
on the man of merit ; he will confider them as an efTedl of the jealoufy of 
thofe little minds, who Imagining, that if no body gives a proof of merit, they 
themfelves might the more eafily arrive at it : this however is the only means 
by which a perfon can either merit, or obtain the efteem oF the public. 

If we caft our eyes on all thofe great wits fo much boaftcd of in particular 
companies, we ftiall fee that, being placed by the public in the rank of men 
of abilities, they owe the reputation for wit with which fome have decorated 
them, only to their being incapable of proving their folly, even by a bad 
work. Thus, among thcfe prodigies, thofe who promife moft, if I may 
dare to ufe ihccxpreffion, are, with rcfpecl to genius, neither more nor lefs than 
a Perhaps. 



(a) Fontenelle was never better pkafed 
with any elogium than with ihe qucf^ionof 
a Swede, who, entering Paris, a^ed rhe of- 
ficen of the barrier, where M. dc Fonte- 

I 
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nelle lived ? And they not being able to in- 
form him, How, faid be, are you Frenchmen 
igttoram of the abode of your moft Hluftrious 
citizens ? You are unworthy of fuch a man. 
a This 
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This truth, however certain it may be, and what realbn foever modeft men 
have to doubt the reihty ot the merit that his otccn palled the crucible of 
chc public, yet, with refp-dl to gt-nius, a man may be"Heve himfclf really wor- 
thy of the general cUcem •> firfl, when he feels the highcft regard for fuch men 
as arc murt el'keemed by the public and by foreij^n nations ; fecondly, when 
he is prailcd (b), as Cicero fays, by a man alrcai.!y praifcd ; and laftly, when 
he obtains the elleem of thole who, in their works, or in polls of eminencCj 
have already difcovcred great abilities: their efleem for him fuppofes a great 
analogy between his ideas and theirs ; and that analogy may be confidercd, 
if not as a complete proof, at lead, as a very high probability, that if he 
was, like them, expofed to public notice, he would, like them, have a ibare ia. 
the public cfteem. 

CHAP. XT; 

0/ Probity in relation to the Public, 

I Shall not in this chapter treat of Prohity, with refpec^ to a particular- 
perfon, or a private iociety *, but of true probity: of probity confidered 
in relation to the public. This^kind of probity is the only one that really merits, . 
and has in general obtained the name. It is only confidering it in this point 
of view, that we can form clear ideas of honefty, and difcover aguide to virtue-.. 

Now, under this afpcdt, I fay that the public, like particular focicties, is only 
determined in its judgments by motives of intereft; that it does not give the 
name of noble to great and heroic adtions, but to thofe that arc of public ufe ; 
and chat the efteem of the public, for fuch and fuch an atftion, is not propor- 
tioned to the degree of ftrength, courage, or generofity, neceflary to execute 
it, but to the importance of that aiftion, and the public advantage derived 
from it. 

In fa(fl, when encouraged by the prefence of an army, one man alone fights 
three men who are wounded : this is doubtlefs a brave adion ; but it is what 
a thoufand of our grenadiers are capable of; and for which they will never be 
mentioned in hiftory : but when the fafcty of an empire formed to fubdue 
the univerfe, depends on the fuccefs of this battle, Horatius is an hero, he is the 
admiration of his fellow-citizens, and his name, celebrated in hiftory, is hand- 
ed down to the mod diftant ages. 

Two perfons threw themfclves into a gulph ; this was an a^ion common 
to Sapho and Curtius ; but the firft did it to put an end to the torments of 
love, and the other to fave Rome ; Sapho was therefore a fool, and Curtius 
a hero. In vain have fome philofophers given the name of folly to each of 
thefe a<5lions •, the public fee clearer than they, and never gives the name of 
fool to ihofc from whom it receives advantage. 



(b) The degree of genius neceifary to pleafe us^ is pretty nearly thelamc proportion 
that wc oudelvcs have* 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Cff Genius in relation to the Public. 

LET us apply to Genius what I have faid on Probity, and wc fhall fee 
that the public is invariabJe in ics decifionSjand never conl'ults any thing but 
its intcrcft > that icdoes not proportion its efteem to the different fpecics of ge- 
niuij or to the unequal difficulty of thofe fpccies ; that is, to the number and 
delicacy of the ideas neccIFary to fucceed •, but only to the greater or leflcr ad- 
vantage derived from it. 

IF an ignorant general gains three battles over a general flill more ignorant 
than himfelf, he will, at leaft, during life, be invcftcd with a glory that is 
never granted to the mofl excellent painter in the world- The latter has how- 
ever merited the title of a great painter, by a remarkable fuperioricy over 
other great cnallers, and excelling in an art, without doubt Icfs ncceflary, but 
perhaps more difficult than that of war. I fay more difficult, becaufe, on open- 
ing hiltory, wc fee an i.tfinice number of men, as Epamijiondas, Luculliis, 
Alexander, Mahomcr, Spinola, Cromwel, and Charles XII. in an infVant ob- 
tain the repiuacion of great generals, and the firft day they took the command, 
defeated armies; but no pamter, how happy focvcr the genius he has received 
from nature, is cited amon^ the illuflrlous painters, who has not at lead fpent 
ten or twelve years of his lite in the preliminary ftudies of that art. Why then 
is a greater eftceni granted to an ignorant general than to an able painter ? 

This unequal diflribucion of glory, fo unjuft in appearance, proceeds from 
the inequality of the advantages ihcfe two men procure to the nation. Jf 
it be dill demanded, why the public aftribes that luperior genius to an able 
negotiator, which it retules to allow to a celebrated advocate ? Does the im- 
portance of the affairs with which the firft is intruded, prove that he has a 
genius fuperior to that of the fccond ? Does it not frequently require-asmuch 
fagacity and art to difcufs the intereils, and terminate the fuic of two lords 
in a parifh, as to pacify two nations? Why then is the public fo avaricious 
of its eftecm to the advocate, and fo prodigal of it to the negotiator ? [t is 
becaufe the public, whenever it is not blinded by prejudice or fupcriltiion, is 
capable of very refined reafonings on its own concerns. The inftindl that 
makes it refer every thing to its intcrcft, is like the jether, which penetrates 
all bodies, without miking any fenlible imprcffion upon them. The public 
has lefs need of painters and celebrated advocates, than of able generals and 
negotiators ; ic attaches therefore to the talents of thefe laft the eftecm always 
nccefTary to engage fome citizen to acquire them. 

On which fide foever wc turn our eyes, we fliail always fee intercft prefide 
in the diftribution the public makes of its cfteem. 

When the Dutch erefted a ftatue to William Buckelft, who had taught 
ihcm the (ecret of faking and barreling herrings, they did not confer this ho- 
nour^ 
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nour upon Inm on account of the extent of genius neceflary for that difcovcry ; 
but from the importance of the fecrct, and the advantage it procured to the 
nation. 

When the petty Auguftins fent a deputation to Rome, to obtain the per- 
miflion of the holy fee to cut their beards, who knows, but that father Eufta- 
cius employed in that negotiation as much genius and refinement as the prc- 
Udent Jcannin in his ncgociation in Holland ? Nothing can be affirmed on this 
.lubjed. To what then do we attribute the fcnfation of laughter, or the elleem 
excited by thefc two different negotiations, if it be not to the ditFcrence of tlicir 
■ objedls? We always fuppofc that great effects fpring from great caufes, A 
man enjoys a high poft, and by the pofuion in which he is placed, he per- 
forms great things with very fmall abilities : this man will pafs with the multi- 
tude, as far fupcrior to him as who, in an inferior poft, and in Icfs happy circum- 
iftances, can Icarcely, with great abilities, execute little things. Thefe two 
men are like unequal weights, applied to the ditfercnt ends of a long lever, 
where the lighteft weight placed at one of the extremities, raifes up a weight 
ten times heavier, placed nearer the point of fupport. 

. Now, if the public, as I have proved, always judges according to its own 
intercft, and is entirely indiftbrcnt with refpeiit to all other confiderations j 
and being an enthufiaftic admirer of the arts from which it receives advantage, 
it ought not to require of the artifts, who cultivate them, that high degree of 
perfcdion, which is abfolutely neceflary for thofc who attach thcmfelves to 
the arts lefs ufeful, and in which it is frequently more difficult to fuccccd. 
Therefore, men, according as they apply themfelves to arts, more or lefs ufe- 
ful, miy be compared to tools and jewels : the firft are always efteemed good, 
when the ileel is well tempered, and the fecond are valued only according at 
they are perfect. Hence our vanity is always the more flattered with our fuc- 
cefs, when we obtain it in a way lefs ufcful to the public, where we with 
greater difficulty merit its approbation, and where the fucccfs neceflarily fup- 
pofes more genius and perfonal naerit. 

By what diFferent prejudices is the public affefled, when it judges of the 
merit of an author, or ot a general ? Does it form a judgment of the firft ? It 
compares him with all thofe who have excelled in that kind of writing, and 
grants him its cfteeni only as he furpafll-s, or at leaft equals, thofe who have 
preceded him. Docs it judge of the merit of a general ? It makes no en- 
quiry, before it beftows its praifes, whether he equals in ability a Cjefar, a 
Scipio, or a Scrtorius. Il a dramatic poet writes a good tragedy upon a plot 
already known, he is called adefpicable plagiary, but if a general, in a cam- 
paign, draws up his troops in the fame order of battle, and makes ufe of the 
fame ftratagems that have been pracflifed by a former general, he is frequently 
the more efteemed for ic. 

If an author gains the prize over fixty competitors, ycr, if the public does 
not acknowledge the merit of thofe competitors ; or if their works are too in- 
fi^nificant, the author and his fuccefs arc foon forgotten. 

But when a general has triumphed, has the public, before his being crown- 
ed, ever ftatcd the ability and valour of the conquered ? Is the general required 
to have that refined and delicate fenriment of military glory, which at the 
death of M. dc Turcnne, determiucd M. de Montecuculi to quit the com- 
mand 
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ntand of the army ? They can no longer, faid he, oppofe againft mc, an enc- 
Dsy worthy of me. 

The public then weighs in very different fcales, the merit of an author and 
that of a general. Now why does it contemn in the one, the mediocrity it 
frequently admires in the other? It is bccaufc it derives no advantage from 
the mediocrity of a writer ; and may derive very great ones from that of a 
general, where ignorance is fometimes crowned with fuccefs. Its intercft: there- 
fore requires, that he fhould prize in the one, what it dcfpifes in the other. 

Bcfidcs, if the pubHc happinefs depends on the merit of men in great 
employments •, and if great pofts are feidom filled by great men, in order to 
induce men of moderate abilities to perform their enterprises with all the 
prudence and adtivity of which they are capable, it is neceifary to flatter them 
with the hopes of great glory. This hope alone may elevate, even to mo- 
derate abilities, thofc who would never have had them, if the public was a too 
fcvere judge of their merit, and had given them a difguft for its cfteem, from 
the difficulty of obtaining it. 

This is the caufe of the fecret indulgence with which the public forms a 
judgment of men in great employments; an indulgence that is fometimes blind 
in the people, but always attended with difcernment in the man enlightened 
with knowledge. The latter knows, that men are influenced by objects that 
furroLind them *, that flattery, alTiduous with the great, is mixed with all the 
inftrudlions that arc given them ; and therefore, that we cannot, without in- 
juftice, demand from them as many virtues and abilities as are required from a 
private perfon. 

If a judicious fpcifbator hifics at the French theatre what he applauds in the 
Italian i if in a fine woman, and a pretty child, every thing is graceful, witty, 
and genteel, why fliould the great be treated with lefs indulgence ? \Vc may 
lawfully admire in them, the abilities commonly found among private ob- 
fcurc pcrfons ; bccaufe it is more difficult for them to acquire them. Spoil'd 
by flattery, like handfome women by their admirers j engaged in a thou- 
fand pleafures, and dillradled with a thoufand cares, they have not, lite 
a philofopher, leifure for thought to acquire a great number ot- ideas (aj, 
or to enlarge the bounds of their own genius, and that of the human mind. 
It is not to the great that wc owe difcovcries in the arts and fcicnccs ; their 
hand has not ibrmed a plan of the heavens and earth ; has not built fhips, 
crefted palaces, forged plow-fhares, nor even written the firft laws: it was 
the philofophers who poliflied mankind, and from focieties of favagcs raifed 
focieties to the degrees of perfcdlion, to which they are now arrived. If wc 
had been only affilled by the knowledge of men in power, perhaps we might 
yet have had neither corn for food, nor fcifCirs to cut our naiis. 




(a) TTiis was it that probably made M, 
Nicole afiert, that God has given genius to 
men of the common clafs, to recompcnfe ihem 
for the other advantages the great have over 
them. Though he adds, I don't believe tliat 
God has condemned the great to have mean 
abilities : but if mofl of them have but a 



fmall degree of under/landing, it is becaufe 
ihey arc ignorant, and have not contraflcd a 
habit of reflection. I fliall however add, 
that it is not (or the intercft of the lower 
part of mankind, that the great Should be 
thus void of underflanding. 
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Superiority of underftanding principally depends, asl (hall prove in the follow^ 
ingdifcourfejon a certain concourlc ot circumftances, wherein thofc of rhccom- 
Inon clafs are rarely placed, and which it is almoft impolTible the great fhould 
ever meet with. Wc ought th:rref(jre to judge the great with indulgence, and 
to be ienfible chat it is very uncommon to have a man of tolerable abilitic* 
in an important pod. 

Thus the public, efpecially in times of calamity, is profufe of elogiums. 
What praifes were given to Varro for not dcipairing of the fafety of the re- 
public ! In fuch circumftances as thofe in which the Romans were then involv- 
ed, a man of raal merit is a God. 

If Camillas had forefeen the misfortunes to which he put a flop ; if that hero, 
when chofen general at the battle of Ailia, had there defeated the Gauls he con- 
quered at the foot of the capitol-, Camillus, like an hundred other captains, 
'would not have acquired the title of the fecond founder of Rome. If in times of 
profperiiy, M. dc Villars had fought in Italy the battle of Denain ; and if he 
had otaincd that vidory, at a time when France did not lie open to the enemy, 
the adion would have been lefs important, the gratitude of the public lefs live- 
ly, and the general's glory not fo great. 

The conclufion of what I have faid is, that the public always judges ac- 
cording to the public interefl ; and if it has loft fight of this, it can form no 
idea ot either probiry or genius. 

If the nations enQav^d by defpotic power, are the contempt of other nations ; 

if in the empires of Mogul and Morocco, we difcover very few illuftrious men ; 

it is bccaufe the mind, as I have already obferved, being in icfcif neither great 

nor little, borrows either of thefe denominations from the grandeur or the 

fmallnets of thcobjcd:s it contemplates. Now, in molt arbitrary governments, 

the citizens cannot, without difpleafing a defpotic prince, employ ihcmfelvca 

in the ftudy of the law of nature, or in that of the public, moral, and political. 

They dare not afcend to the firft piijiciples of thofe fcicnccs, nor form 

grand ideas ; they cannot therefore merit the title of great gcniufcs. But if 

^ the decifions of the public are fubjett to the law of the public intereft, wc 

ought, it is faid, to find in this principle of the general intercfl, all the contra- 

diifitions we, in this refp.-d, imagine to be evident in the ideas of the public. 

•For this propofe, I fhall purfue the parallel begun between the general and the 

author, and purpofe this qucHion : If the military art is. Of al! others the moft 

-uleful, why have there been i'o many generals, whofe glory is more ecljpfcd 

in their life-time ; and fo many illuftrious men of all kinds, whofc memory 

and exploits are buried in the fame tomb, when theglory of the authors and their 

contemporaries, is ftill preferved in its firft ftate ? The anfwcr to this queftion 

is, that if we except the captains who have really improved the military 

art, as Pyrrhus, Hannibal, Gurtavu% Condc, and Turenne, who in thirf 

particular may be placed in the rank of models and inventors, all the generals 

who were of an interioi clafs to thefe, ceafing at their death to be of fervicc to 

their country, have no longer a right to its acknowledgements, and confe* 

quently to its eftecm. On the contrary, the authors, in ceafing to live, do 

notceafe to be of ufe to the public; they have left in its hands the works that 

had already merited its efteem. Now as the gratitude ought to fubfiftas long 

as the benefit, their glory cannot be eclipfed till the time comes, when their 

works will ccafc to be of ufe to their country. It is then only to the different 

and 
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tnd unequal ufc the author and the general appear to be of to the public after 
their death, that we ought to attribute that iuccelTive fuperiority of glory, 
whicli ac different times they by turns obtain over each othL-r. 

Hence we fee the reafon, why fo many kings have been deified on the 
throne, and forgotten immediately after their death ; why the names of illuf- 
trios writers who, when living, were fo rarely mentioned with princes, arc 
after their death, fo often joined to thofe of kings; why the name of Con- 
fucius is more known, and more rcl'peded in Europe, than that of any of 
the emperors of China *, and why we place the names of Horace and Virgil by 
the fide of that of Auguflus. 

If we apply todiftance of place, what I here fay of diftance of time ; if wc 
demand, why the illultrious learned is lefs erteemed by his own country, 
than an able miniftcr-, and for what rcafon a Rofny, who is more honoured 
amongft us than a Dcfcartes, is lefs ellocmcd by the ftrangcr ? Ic is, I reply, 
becaufc a great minifter is fcarcely of any ufc bur to his country: and that 
in improving the inftruments proper for the cultivation of the arts and fcienccy, 
in habituating the human mind to more order and juftncls, Dcfcartes has ren- 
dered himfelf more ufeful to the world, and ought, conlequcntly to be more 
rcfpedtcd by ic. 

Bur, fay they, if nations, in all their judgments, never confult any thing 
but their own incereds, why are the hulbandman and the vinc-drefier, who 
are doubtlefs more ufeful than the poet and the geometrician, lefs eiteemed ? 

It is becaufe the public has a confufcd fenfation that eftcem is in its hands 
an imaginary trcafure of no real value, without a wife and prudent diftri- 
bution be made of it -, that confequenily cfteem ought not to be attached 
to labours of which all men are capable : for efteem, then, by becoming too 
common, would lofe, in a manner, all ks virtue; it would no longer fertilize 
the feeds of genius and probity, placed in all minds, and would no longer pro- 
duce thofe iiluflrious men of all kinds, whom it animates to the purfuit of 
glory, by the difficulty of obtaining it. The public perceives then, that ic 
is the art and not the artifl, which ought to be honoured; and that if formerly 
the firft who cultivated the earth, were'deified under the names of Ceres and 
Bacchus, this honour, fojuftly granted to the inventors of agriculture, ought 
not to be lavifhed on labourers. 

In all countries where the peafant is not overloaded with taxes, the hope of 
gain, united to that of the harveft, is fufficient to engage him to cultivate the 
earth ; and I conclude from it, that in certain cafes, as has been fhew by the 
celebrated M. Duclos (b), it is the intcreft of nations to proportion their eftecm 
not only to the utility of an art, but alfo to its difficulty. 

Who doubts but that a coliedtion of fa6ls, fuch as that of the Bibliotheque 
Orientale, is not as inftruftive, as agreeable, and confequently as ufeful, as an 
excellent tragedy ? Why then has the public a greater cfteem for the tragic 
poet, than for the learned compilers } It is becaufe being convinced, by the 
great number of attempts, and the few who have fucceeded, of the difficulty 
of dramatic poetry, the public is fenfible, that to form fuch geniufes as thofe 



(b) See his excellent work cntidcd, '* Confiderations on the manncn of the ag?.** 
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of Corneille, Racine, Crebillon, and Voltaire, the fuccefs ought to be attended 
with infinitely more glory ; and that it is fufficient that the compilers be 
honoured by a finaller fharc of efteem, in order to be abundantly fupplicd with 
thofe works of which all men are capable, and which are properly only works 
of time and patience. 

Among the learned, all thofe who, deprived of the lights of philofophy, 
only form into coile(5lions fads fcatcered in the ruins of antiquity, are, in re- 
lation to the man of genius, what the hewer of ftones is to the architc(5t; 
thefe arc they who furnifh the materials for the edifice ; and without them the 
architetfl would be ufclefs. But few men can become good architects, and 
all men are capable of cutting ftones j the intercll: of the public therefore 
requires, that the firft fhould be paid with an eftecm proportionable to the dif- 
ficulty of their art. From the fame motive, and becaufe a fyftematical and 
inventive genius is not commonly acquired without long and painful medi- 
tations, more clleenri is granted to this kind of genius, than to any other ; 
and in fhort, in all the kinds where the utility is nearly equal, the public always 
proportions itsefteems to the unequal difficulty of the feveral kinds. 

1 fay, an utility nearly' equal ; becaufe, if it were poflible to imagine a kind 
of abilities abfolutely ufclefs, whatfoever difficulty there might be in excelling 
in ir, the public would grant no efteem to fuch a talent : he who had acquired 
it would be treated as Alexander treated the man who, in his prefcnce, darted, 
it is faid, with wonderful addrefs, grains of millet-feed, through the eye of a 
needle, and obtained nothing from the equity of that prince, but a bulhel of 
millet-feed for his reward. 

The contradidion that fometimes feems obfervable between the intereft and 
the judgment of the public, is then only apparent-, and the public intereft, as 
I had propofed to prove, is therefore the folc diftributor of die eftecm granted 
to different kinds ofgenius. 



CHAP. XIII. 
Of probity in relation to various ages and nations. 



IN all ages and nations, probity can be only an habit of performing adlions 
that arc of ufe to our country. However certain this propofition may be,, 
lo render this truth the more evident, I Ihall endeavour to give a clear and 
lull idea of this virtue. 

To this purpofe, I fhall examine two fentiments on thisfubjeft, that have hi- 
therto divided the moralifts. 

Some maintain, that we have an idea oF virtue abfolutely independent of 
diflfcreni ages and governments; and that virtue is always one and the fame. 
The others maintain, on the contrary, that every nation forms a different idea 
ofii. 

a The 
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The firft bring, in proof of their opinions, tlic ingenious, but unintelligible 
dreams of the Platonifts. Virtue, according to them, is nothing buc tliC idea 
of orc*er, harmony, and cflential beauty. But this be.iuty is a mylTcry of -which 
they can convey no fixed ideas: they therefore do not ellablifli their fyftcm 
en the knowledge which hiflory aQbrds us of the human heart, and the powers 
of the mind. 

The fecond, and amongfl them Montaigne, with arms more ftrangely tem- 
pered than thofe of reafoning, that is, with facts, attack the opinion of the 
firft V prove that an a6tion virtuous in the north, is vicious in the fouth •, and 
from thence conclude, that the idea of virtue is merely arbitrary. 

Such are the opinions of thefctwo fe<fts of philoibphers. Thofe, from their 
not having confultcd hidory, err in a metaphyfical labyrinth of words: thefc, 
from their not having examinetl with fufficient depth the fads prefcntcdby hifto- 
ry, have thought that caprice alone decided the goodnefs or turpitude of human 
actions. Thcfe two philofophical feds are deceived •, but they would both have 
efcaped error, had they, with an attentive eye, confidered the hiftory of the 
world. They would then have perceived, that time muft necefiarily produce, 
in the phyfical and moral world, revolutions that change the face of empires ; 
that in the great cataftrophes of kingdoms, the people always experience great 
,changcs ; that the fame adlions may fuccefTively become ufeful and prejudicial, 
and confequently, by turns aiTwrnc the name of virtuous and vicious. 

If, in confequenceof this obfervation,they would have been willing to form a 
• mere abftrad idea of virtue, independent of pradice, they would have acknow- 
ledged, that by the word Virtue can only be underftood, a defire of the ge- 
neral happincfs; that confequently the public welfare is the obje<5t of virtue j 
,and that the actions it enjoins, arc the means it makes ufe of to accompliHi 
that end ; that therefore, the idea of virtue is not arbitrary ; that in difi'erenc 
iagcs and countries, all men, at leaft thofe who Jive in fociety, ought to form 
the fame idea of it; and, in Hiort, if the people reprefent it under different 
forms, it is becaufe they take for virtue, the various means they employ to ac- 
compli fn the end. 

This definition of virtue, I think, gives an idea of it that is at once clear, 
fimpJe, and conformable to experience ; a conformity that alone can eftabJiih 
*the truth of an opinion. 

The pyramid of Venus-Urania, whofe top was loft in the clouds, and whofe 
bafe was fixed on the earth, is the emblem of all fyftems, which crumble to 
pieces as faft as they are built, if they are not founded on the fteady bafis of 
fads and experience. It is therefore on fads, that is on the hitherto inexpli- 
cable folly and fantafticalnefs of the various laws and culloms, that I cftablifli 
the proof of my opinion. 

However ftupld we fuppofe mankind, it is certain, that enlightened by their 
own intereft, they have not, without motives, adopted the ridiculous cuftoms 
■we find eftablifhed amongft fome of them ; the fantafticalnefs of thefe cuftoms, 
proceed then fromthediverfityof theintercfts of dificrcnt nations-, and in fad, if 
they have always, though confufcdiy, underftood by the word virtue, the defire 
of the public happinefs ; if they have confequently given the name of honefty 
only to adions ufeful to the nation •, and if the idea of utility has always been 
fecretly conncded with the idea of virtue, we may affert, that the moft ridicu- 

K 2 lous. 
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lous, and even the moft cruel cuftoms, have always had for their foundation, 
as I am going to fhew by fomc examples, either a real or apparent utility with 
refpeft to the public welfare. 

Theft was permitted ac bparta ; they only punilhcd the aukwardnefs of the 
thief who was furprized (a) : could any thing be more abfurd than this cuftom ? 
However, if we call to mind the laws of Lycurgus, and the contempt Ihewn 
for gold and filver, in a country where the Jaws allowed the circulation of no 
other money than that of a kind of heavy brittle iron, it will appear that 
poultry and pulfe were almoft the only things that could be llolen. Thefe 
ihefts being always performed with addrefs, and frequently denied with firm- 
nefs (b), they enured the Lacedemonians to a habit of courage and vigilance > 
the law then which allowed of Healing, might be very ufetul to that peo- 
ple, who had as much rcafon to be afraid of the treachery of the llotes, as of 
the ambition of the Perfians ; and could only oppofe againil the attempts of 
the one, and the innumerable armies of the other, the bulwark of thelc two 
virtues. It is therefore certain, that theft, which is always prejudicial to a rich 
people, was of ufe to Sparta, and properly honoured therefore. 

At the end of winter, when the fcarcity of provifions obliges the favageto 
quit his cabin, and hunger calls him to go to the chafe, in fearch of provifionsj 
fome of the favage nations aflcmble before their departure, when making 
their old men mount the oaks, they Ibake the boughs with great violence, on 
v/hich moft of the old men falling, they are in a moment malTacred. This 
fatft is well known \ and nothing can at firft appear more abominable. How* 
ever, what room for furprize is there, when, after havingexamined its origin, 
\ee find that the favage confiders the fall of thefe unhappy old men, as a proof 
of their inability to fuftain the fatigues of hunting I Were they left in their 
cabins, or in the forefls, they would fall a prey to hunger or the wild beafts ; 
they therefore, chufc rather to preferve them from the long duration, and 
the violence of pain; and by a fpeedy and ncceflary paricide, lave their fathers 
from a flow and cruel death. This is the principle on which fo execrable a 
cuftom is ibunded i that erratic p>eople, whom hunting, and the neccflity of 
procuring provifions detains for fix months together in immenfe forefts, are 
thus, in a manner, ncceffitatcd to this barbarity/-, and in thofe countries, pari- 
cide is infpircd and committed from the fame principle of humanity, that 
makes us to look upon it with horror (c). 



(a} Robbery is »tfo honoured in the king- 
dom of Congo : but no theft is to be per- 
formed, nor any thinz talcen without the 
knowledge of the poileflor of the thing flolcn : 
«vciy thing is to be taken by force. This 
cufiom, iay they, keeps up the courage of 
<hc people. On the contrary, among the 
&yhtians, no crime was greater than that of 
robbery ; and their manner of living required 
that it ihould be feverely punched : their 
flocks wandered heie and there in the plains y 
with what cafe might they then have been 
Auicn j and what diivtders would the tole- 



ration of robbery have occafioned f Tliere- 
forc, fays Ariftoite, have they ellablilhcd 
amongft them ibis Jaw, as the guardian of 
flocks. 

(b) Every body knows the circumfiance 
related of the young Spartan, who rather than 
difcover his theft, fuifered, without crying 
out, his bowels to be devoured by a young 
fox, that he bad flolen, and concealed un^ 
der his robe. 

(c) In the kingdom of Juida, in Africa, 
the people give no afliftancc to the fick ; they 
cure ihemrdvcs as well a$ they can, and when 

they 
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But without having rccourfe to favagc nations, let us caft our eyes on poJite 
countries, fuch as China : if it be demanded, why an abfolute authority is 
there given to fathers, over the lives of their children, we find, that the lands 
of that empire, how excenfivc loevcr they are, cannot fomeclmts furnifh fub- 
fiftance for the numerous inhabicants; now as the too great dii'proportion be- 
tween the multiplicity of men, and the fertility of the lands, would ncccITarily 
occafion wars, fatal to that empire, and perhaps tc the whole world, we fee 
that in a time of famine, and to prevent an infinite number of murders and 
unnecelTary misfortunes, the Chinefe nation, humane in its intentions, but 
barbarous in the choice of the means, has, through a fentimcnt of humanity, 
though a miflaken one, confidered the permilTion to murder their infants* 
as necefTary to the repofe of the world. We facrifice, fay they, for this pur- 
pofe, fome unfortunate viifttms, to whom infancy and ignorance conceal the 
knowledge and the horrors of death, in which perhaps confifts its moft formi- 
dable terrors (dj. 

It is doubclefs frem the dcfire of preventing the too great multiplicatton of 
the human fpecies, and confequently from the fame origin, that certain nations 
in Africa ftill prcferve a ridiculous veneration for anchorets, who deny thera- 
felvcs that commerce with women, which they allow themfelves with the 
brutes. 

It was equally a motive of public intereft, and the defire of protecting mo- 
deft beauty againft the attempts of incontinence, that formerly engaged 
the Swifs to publifh an cdidl, by which it was not only permitted, but even 
ordained, that each prieft Ihouid provide himfelf a concubine (e). 

On the coaft of Coromandel, where the women freed themfelves by poifoft 
from the troublefome yoke of marriage, this was at length the motive which, 
by a remedy as odious as the evil, engaged the Icgiftature to provide for the 
iafcty of hufbands, by forcing the women to burn themfelves on their huf- 
band's pile (f ). 

In conformity with my reafonings, all the faiSs I have juft cited, concur to 
prove, that the cuftoms,even the moft foolifhand the moft cruel, have always 
chcir fource in the real, or apparent utility of the public. 
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they are recovered, live m the fame cordi- 
ality with thofcwho had thus abandoned them. 

The inhabitants of Congo, kill thofe whom 
they imagine pail recovery, to Shorten their 
p'dins and agonies. 

In the iHe of Formofa, when a man is 
dangeroufly ill, they put a flip knot about 
his neck, and ftrangk turn, to fave him from 
tfie pain of a lingering death. 

(d) The manner of difpatching girls in 
catholic countries, is forcing them to take 
the veil, and many thus pafs an unhappy 
life, a prey to defpair : perhaps our cuftom, 
in this refpeft, is more barbarous than that 
of the Chinefe. 

(e) Zeuinglius, in writing to the Swifs 
Cantons, repeats the edi£i made by their an- 



ceftoh, that enjoined every priefi to have his 
concubine for fear he fliould attempt his 
neighbour's chaftity. Sec Father Paul's hiftory 
of the council of Trent, book I. 

It isfaid, iji the fcvcntcenth canon of the 
council of Toledo, that "he who is con- 
*' tented with one woman, by the title of 
" wife or concubine, according to his choice, 
*' {hall not be dcbared from the communion." 
The church then probably tolerated concubi- 
nage, to fecure the married women from in- 
fuh. 

(f) The women of Mezurado are burnt 
with the bodies of their hufbands. They 
themfelves demand the honour of being led 
to the pile ; but at the fame time ufc all their 
endeavours to prevent it. 

But 
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that thcfe cudoms are nor, on this account, the lefs odious 
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But it is faid, 

or ridiculous. 'Tis true; but it is only bccaufe we are ignorant of the motives 
of their eftiblifliment ; and becauic thcfe cuftoms, conl'ecrated by antiquity 
and fuperftition, fubfiftcd here, by negligence, or the weakncfs of govcrnmcntt 
long after the caufes of their cftablilhment were removed. 

When France was, in a manner, only a vaft forcft, who doubts that thofc 
donations of unculcivaied lands made to the religious orders, ought then to 
have been permitted : and that the prolongation of fuch a pcrmifTun would 
not now be as abfurd and injurious to the Hate, as it might be wife and ufc- 
ful, when France was uncultivated ? All the cuftoms chat procure only tran- 
Jient advantages, arc like fcaffolds, that ihould be pulled down, when the 
■palaces are raifcd. 

• Nothing could be a greater proof of wifdom in the founder of the empire 
of the Incas, than his reprefcnting to the Peruvians that he was the oH'spring 
of the fun ; and had brought them the laws dictated to him by the god hi£ 
fathch This falfliood imprcHed on the minds of the favages an higher. refpeft 
for the laws of that legiflator : this falfliood was therefore of fuch ufe co the 
rifing flate, as to dcferve to be confidcred as virtuous; but after having ella- 
blifhed llie foundations of a good kgiflation; after bt;ing afibrcd, by the 
form of the government itfelf, of the exaftnefs with which the laws would be 
always obferved, this legiflator ought to have become lefs proud, or ftill more 
judicious; he fhould have forefecn the rcvokitions that might have happened 
in the manners and interefts of his people, and the changes thar, in confequence 
of them, ought to be made in'the laws; he ihould therefore have declared 
to the people, by himfelf or his fuccelTor, that he had made ufe of a ncceflary 
fdlfliood only to render them happy ; by which confelTion he would have ftrip- 
ped the laws of the marks of divinity, which rendered them facred and in- 
violable, which would have oppofed all reformation, and might at laft have 
rendered them prejudicial to the ftate, if by the landing of the Europeans, that 
empire had not been dcftroyed, almoft as foon as it had been formed. 

The intereft of dates, like all human things, is fubje(5t to a thoufand re- 
volutions. The fame laws and the fame cuftoms become fiiccefllvely iifeful 
and prejudicial to the fame people ; whence I conclude, that thcfe laws oughc 
by turns to be adopted and rejeftcd, and that the fame adions ought fuc- 
celTively to bear the names of virtuous and vicious ; a propofition that cannot 
be denied without confefllng, that there are actions, which at one and the fame 
time, are virtuous and prejudicial to the ftate, and confequently without 
iapping the foundations of all government, and all fociety. 

The general conclufion of all 1 have juft faid is, that virtue is only thedc- 
lire of the happinefs of mankind ; and that probity, which I confider as virtue 
put into adlion, is among all people, and in all the various governments of 
the world, only the habit of performing adtions ufcful to our country (g). 



I believe it is not necefTary to obfcrvc, 
thatl treat only of Political, and not of Re- 
ligious Probity, which propofca other ends. 



prefcribes duties of a difFcrent nature, 
has a relation to more fublimc objcds. 



and 



How- 
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However e\ndent thi^ conclufion may be, as there is no nation that docs 
not know, and confound together two different kinds of virtue, the one what 
I ihal! call Prejudicial Virtue, and the other. True Virtue ; I believe, tliat in 
order to render nothing more to be defircd on this fubjedl, J ought to exa- 
mine the nature of thel'c different kinds of virtue. 
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CHAP. 



XIV. 



Of virtues prejudicial and trie, 

I Give cjie n rmc of Prejudicial Virtues to all thofc where an cxad obfervance 
of them does not in the leaft contribute to the public happinefs, fuch as 
the aufterities of thofe fcnfclefs Fakirs with which the Indies are peopled ; 
virtues that being often indifferent, and even prejudicial to the ftate, arc the 
punifhment of thofe who make vows for the performance of them. Thefc 
falfc virtues arc in moft nations more honoured than the true virtues, and 
thofe that pradife them held in greater veneration than good citizens. 

No body is more honoured at Indoftan than the Bramins (a) : the people 
adore even their nudities (b) : and pay the grcntcfl refpcifl to their penances w 
which are really frightful (c) : fome remain all their lives tied to a tree ; others 
hang fcorching over a fire ; fome are loaded with heavy chains ; others take 
no nourifhment but mere liquids ; fomc Ihut up their mouths with a padlock^ 
and others faflen to it a little bell ; and it is an honour to parents, to prollitute 
their daughters to the Fakirs, 

Among the aflions or cuftoms, to which fuperftition has united the name 
of facred, one of the moft pleafant is undoubtedly that of Juibus's priefteffcs, 
of the ifland of Formofa. *' To officiate worthily, and to merit the vene- 
** ration of the people, they ought after the fermons, contorfions, and howl- 
»' ings are ended, to cry out, that they fee their gods ; this being done* 
** they roll on the earth, mount to the roof of the pagod, difcover their 
" nakcdncfs, flap their pofteriors, fcatter about their urine, come dowa 
*' naked, and then wafli in the pre fence of the affembly (d). 



q 




(a) The Bramins have the cxcluHve pri- 
vilege of begging alms : they exhort the peo- 
ple to give them, and give none themfelves. 

(b) Why, when we are men, fay thefc 
Bramins, fhouM we be afhamed of going nak- 
ed, when we came naked and without Siame, 
out of our mother's womb ? . .. 

The Cirabees arc' no lefs alhamcd of bit- 
ing fccn cloathed, than we of being caught 
naked. If moft favages cover certain parts 
of their bodies; it is lefs on account of their 
modcfty, than from the tendernefs and fcn- 
£bility of cerujn parts, and the fear of wound- 



ing them in trayerfwig the woods and thick- 
ets. 

(c) In the kingdom of Pegu are a kind 
of anchorets named Sahtons ; they never 
beg for any thing, though dying with hunger. 
Indeed care is taken to ant^tlpate all their 
defires. Whoever confeJlett to thein<;annotbe 
punifhcd, whatever crime he mayhavecommit- 
ted. The Santons lodge in the country, an4 
dwelt in the trunks of hollow trees : aft^r 
their death they arc honoured as Gods. 

(d) « Voyages of the Dutch Eaa-India- 
company." 

a Hap- 
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Happy the people among whom the prejudicial virtues are only ridiculous; 
they arc frequently extremely barbarous (e). In the capital of Cochin, they 
bring up crocodiles ; and whoever expofcs himfelf to the fury of one of thcie 
animals, and is devoured, is reckoned among the t\c^. In the kingdom 
of Martemban, it is an aft of virtue^ on the day when the idol is brought our, 
for the people to throw themfeJves under the wheels of his chariot, or to cue 
their throats as he pafics by ; and whoever offers himfelf to this death, is^rc- 
puted a faint, and his name is on that account rcgiftcred in a book. 

As there are prejudicial virtues, there are alfo crimes of prejudice. It is one 
for a Bramin, to marry a virgin.Jf during the three months in which the people, 
of the illand of Formofa» are ordered to go naked, a man faftens upon him 
the fmallcd piece of linen, he wears, fay they, a cloathing unworthy of a 
man. In the fame ifland, it is a crime for a woman with child to be brought 
to bed, before the thirty -fifth year of her age. Arc they pregnant, they ex- 
tend themfelvcs at the foot of the prieflefs, who, in execution of the law, 
tramples upon them, till Ihe caufes a mifcarriage. 

When the priefls or magicians of Pegu have foretold the recovery or 
death of the fick (f ), it is a crime for the Tick perfon condemned to recover. 
While he is on his recovery, every one flies from, and abufes him. If he had 
been good, fay the priefts, God would have received him into his company. 

There is perhaps, no country where the people have not a greater abhor- 
rence for fome of thefe crimes of prejudice, than forvilUnies the mod attro- 
cious, and the mofl injurious to focicty. 

Among the Giagues, a people who devour their conquered enemies, they 
arc allowed, fays father Cavazi, to pound their children in a mortar, with 
roots, oil, and leaves ; to boil them, and form the whole into a paftc, with 
which ihey rub their bodies, to render them invulnerable ; it would be an 
abominable facrilege not to maffacre with the blowsof a fpade, a young man 
and woman in the month of March, before the queen of the country. When 



(e) The women of Madagafcar believe 
that there are fortunate and unfortunate days 
and hours ; and it is a dutv of their religion, 
when any of them arc delivered in an unfor- 
tanate day or hour, to expofe the infants to 
be devoured by the wild beads, to bury them 
alive, or to Itrangle them. 

In one of the temples in the empire of Pe- 
gu, they educate their virgins. Every year at 
the fcftiva! of the idol, they facrifice one of 
thefc unhappy creatures. The prieft in his 
facerdotat habits, flrips her naked, ftrangles 
her, plucks out her heart, and throws it in 
the idol's face. The facrifice being ended, 
the pficft dines, dreflcs himfelf in a habit of 
-a horrible form, and dances before the peo- 
ple. In other temples in the fame country, 
men only are facrificed. For this purpufc 
they buy a handfome well made flavc. This 
(Uvc is dreifed in a white robe, and being 
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wafhed three fucceffive mornings, is at length 
fhewn to the people. The founh day the 
pricft opens his breaft, plucks out his heart, 
fprinldcs the idol with his blood, and cats 
his flefti zs facrcd food. •' Innocent blood, 
'^ fay the priefts, ought to flow to expiate 
" the fins of the nation: beftdcs, it is necef- 
*' fary that fomc {hould go to the great 
*' God, to put him in mind of his people.'* 
It is however, proper to remark, that the 
priefb never charge themfelves with this com- 
miiEon. 

(f) A Giague, after his death, is afked, 
why he left this life ? When a prieft coun- 
terfeiting the voice of the dcceafed, anfwers, 
that he has not made a fuificient number of 
facrificcs to his anceftors. Thefe facrificcs 
are a confiderable part of the revenues of the 
pri^. 
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the corn is ripe, the queen, furrounded by her courtier?, leaves the palace, 
and cutting the throats of thofe fhc finds in her way, gives them her retinue to 
car. Thcfe iacri&ccs, flie pretends, are neceflary to appeafc the ghofts of her 
anceflors, who fee with regret, the common people enjoy a life ot which they 
are deprived; this poor confolation they imagine may be fufficient to prevail 
on them toblefs theharvefb. 

In the kingdoms of Congo, Angola, and Matamba, the hufband may 
without difgrace fell his wlte; the father his fon ; and the fon his father: in 
ihcfe countries, they know only one crime (g), that of refufingthe firrt fruits 
of the harvcll to cheChitombc, v/ho is the high pried of the nation. Thefc 
people, fays father Labat, fo deftitute of all true virtue, are very fcrupulous 
obftrvcrs of this cuftom. A perfon folely employed in the augmentation of 
his revenues has the befl: title with them to be the Chitombe: he has not the 
lead defire to in(lru(5t the ignorant i he is even afraid left too jufl an idea of 
virtue rtiould diminifh their fuperftition, and the tribute they pay him. 

What I hive faid of prejudicial virtues, and vicious prejudices, is fufficient' 
to fhew the difference between thofe virtues and true virtue ; that is with thofc 
which incelTantly add to the public felicity, and without which foclety could 
fAOC fubfift. 

In confequence of thefe two different kinds of virtue, I fhall diftinguifh two 
different kinds of the corruption of manners; Religious and Political Corrup- 
tion (h). But before I enter into this difcufllon, I declare that I write in the 
character of a philofopher and not of a divine ; and therefore in this and the 
following chapters, I fliall not pretend to treat of any other virtues but 
thofe that are merely human. This information being given, I enter upon 
rMc fubjeifl, and fay, that with refpeft to corruption of manners, the name of 
religious corruption is given to all kinds of libertinifm, and principally to 
that of men with women. This fpccies of corruption, for which 1 am not 
an advocate, and which is doubtlds criminal, fince it is otFcnfivc to God, 
is not however incompatible with the happinefs of a nation. The people of 
different countries have believed, and believe-ftill, that this corruption is not 
criminal : but it is doubtlefs fo in France,- fince it is contrary to the laws of 
the country ; but it would not be fo if women were in common, and their off- 
fpring declared the children of the (late : this crime would then, in a political 
view, be attended with no danger. In faft, if we take a furvcy of the earth. 
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' (g) In the kingdom of Lao, the Tala- 
poins, who arc the pricfls of the country, 
can only be iu<!ged by the king himfeU'. 
They go to confcflion every month ; and, bc- 
^ng faithful obfervcrs of that cuftom, may 
commit a thoufand abominations with im- 
punity. Theyfo far blind their princes, that 
a Talopoin <onvi>Sed of ufmg falfc money, 
was fent back acquiited by the king; who, 
only rei>licd, that the fcculars ought to make 
him greater prcfcnts. The moft confiderable 
pcrfons in the country think it a great ho- 
-aour to perform the mcaneft offices for the 



Talopoins, and none of them wi!l wear a 
habit that has not been for fomc time worn 
by a Talopoin. 

(h) Thii diftinflion is neceffary, firft, be- 
caulc I confidcr probity in a philolophical 
light, and independently of the obligations 
of religion with rcfpcft to focicty, which I 
beg the reader to keep in view, through the 
whole courfc of this work; and fccondly, to 
avoid the perpetual confufion found amnng 
idolatrous nations between the principles of 
religion, and thofc of a political and moial 
nature 
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wefhall fee different nations of people among whom what we call Jibertinifm 
is not only conQdered as no corruption of m«inners> but is found auihoi'ized 
by the laws, and even confecrated by religion. 

Without reckoning the fcraglios in the Eaft, which arc under the protec- 
tion of the laws ; at Tonquin, where fruitfulnefs is honoured, the pain im- 
pofed by tlie law on barren women, is to fearch for agreeable girls, and to 
•bring them to their hufbands. In confequence of this political inttitucion, the 
Tonquinefe think the Europeans ridiculous in having only one wifcj and can- 
not conceive why among us, rational Beings can think ot honouring God, by a 
vow of chaftity. They maintain chat when iherc is an opportunity, it is as cri- 
minal not to give life to what has it not, as to take it from thofc who already 
have it (i). 

It is alio under the proteftion of the laws, that the Siamefe women, with 
their bofoms and thighs half naked, are carried into the ftrcets in palanquins, 
where they fhcw themlclves in the moft lafcivious attitudes. This law was 
cftablifhed by one of their queens named 1 irada, who, in order todifguft the 
men againft a more flia-meful pafllon, thought hcrfelf obliged to ufc all the 
power of beauty. This proje<5i, fay the Siamefe, fucceeded ; they add, that 
it is befides a wife law, fince it is agreeable to the men to have defires, and to 
the women to excite them- Thus it is the happinefs of both fexes, and the 
only blefling heaven has mingled with the evils by which we arc afEi<5ted> 
and what foul can be fo barbarous as to defire to deprive us of it (k) ? 

In the kingdom of Batimena (I), every woman, of what condition focver^ 
is obliged by the law, upon pain of death, to yield to the embraces of who- 
ever defires it : a rcfufal is a fentencc of death. 

I (hould never have done, were I to endeavour to give a lift of all the na- 
tions that have not the fame ideas as we, of this kind of corruption of 
manners : I fliall content myfelf then, after having mentioned feme of the- 
countries where libertinifm is authorized by law, to cite fomc of thofe where 
the fame libertinifm forms a part of religious worfhip. 

In the ifland of Formofa, drunkennel's and lewdncfs are ai5ls of religion. 
Delights, fay thofe people, are tiie daughters of heaven, the gifts of its good- 
nefs V to enjoy chcfn is to honour the Deity ; it is anfwering his kindnefs. Can 
it be queftioncd, that the fight of the carefles and enjoyments of love is not 
plcafmg CO che Gods? The Gods arc good, and there is no offering of our 



(i) Among the Giagiics, wlien a girl has 
the figns of her being capable of bearing chil- 
dren, they make a feaft : but when thcfe 
figns difappear, they put thofe women to 
death, as unworthy of life, when they can 
no longer communicate it. 

(k) A very fenfible writer fays on this 
fubjcd^, it is beyond contradi^on, that all 
pleafures contrary to the general good 
ought to be prohibited ; but before this prohi- 
bition, it is proper, that by a thoufand efforts 
of the mind, cndeavoius be ufcd to reconcile; 



thi» pleafure with the general happinefs. 
*•'• Men, he adds, ate fo unhappy, that one 
**• pleafurc more is well worth the pains of an 
** attempt to fcpajrate from this whatever 
*' may be dangerous with refpedl to fociet)' ; 
" and perhaps it might be ealy to" fuccced> 
" were we with chie view to examine the 
** laws of thofe countries where thefe plea^ 
" fures are permitted." 

(I) " Chriftianity in the Indies, book iv- 
page 308,** 
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gratitude more acceptable to them than our pleafures j and in confcqucfncc 
of this rcafoning, they publicly give themrelves up to every kind Q^i proftitu- 
^ion (m). 

It is alfo, in order to obtain the favour of the Gods, that the queen of the 
Giagues, before declaring war, orders the moft beautiful women, and the 
handfomeft of her warriors, to appear before her; where, in different attitudes, 
ihcy enjoy the pleafures of love. In how many countries, fays Cicero, arc 
temples erefted to debauchery ? how many altars have been raifcd to profti- 
tuted women (n") ? Befides the antient worfliip of Venus, do not the Banians, 
under the name of the goddefs Banani, adore one of their queens, who, ac- 
cording to Gamelli Carrcri, "expofcd all her beauties to the fight of her 
whole court, and fuccelTively laviihed her favours to feveral lovers, and even 
to two at the fame time ?" 

I ihall clofe my quotations on this head, with a paflage from Julius Fir- 
micus Macernus, a father of the fecond century, in his treatife de errore pro- 
fanarum rcligionum, *' Afiyria, together with a part of Africa, fays this 
*' father, worftiip the air by the name of Juno, or the virgin Venus. This 
*' goddefs prefides over the elements : Ihe has her temples, where priefts olfi- 
■•' ciate dreflfed and painted like women; they perform their devotions in 
*' languid, effeminate accents; provoke men's defires, gratify them, and glory 
*' in their lewdnefs ; and after d)efe preparatory pleafures, call on tlic god- 
** dcfs with vehement vociferations, and inftrumental mufic, pretending to be 
** under a divine inf^iration, and to utter prophecies." 

Thus there arc many countries where that corruption of manners, which 
I call religious^ b authorifed by the laws ; or confccrated by the religion. 

What innumerable evils, will it be faid, arc annexed to this kind of cor- 
' ruption ? May it not be anfwered, that diffulutenefs is then only pgliticalJy 
dangerous in a ftate, when it countervenes the law of the country, or is blend- 
ed with fome other dcfeft of the government. It is in vain to add, that the 
nations where fuch diffolutenefs prevails are the contempt of the whole worlds 
But without mentioning .the eaftern nations and others, cither favage or mar- 
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(m) Inihe kingdom of Thibet, the young 
vromen wear about their necks the gifts of 
lewdnefs ; that isi the rings of their gallants : 
and the more they have, with the greater 
fpleodor and rejolcJng;s are their nuptials ce- 
lebrated. 

(n) At Babylon, all the women were lo en- 
camp near the temple of Venus, and once 
in their life, by an eKpiatory proftitution, 
obtain the remiffion of their fins : ihey were 
rot to deny the defire of the firil llranger, 
who was for purifying their foul, by the en- 
joyment of their bodies. The pretty and hand- 
fomchad.doubdeis foon difcharged their pe- 
nance; but they, who nature had not favour- 
<d with an inviting pcrfon, may be generally 
tuppofcd to have waited a long ume, till fomc 



charitable ftrangcr had reftored them to a 
flate of peace. 

The convents of the Bonzes are full of 
idolatrous nuns as concubines. When I i red 
of them, they are difmiflcd and replaced by 
others ; the gates of thefe convents are crowd- 
ed by votaries, and it is generally by prt:fcno 
to the Bonzei, tliat they obtuiji the high 
favour of being admitted. In the kijigdom 
of Cochin, the Bramins being defiro^ of 
giving the irrft tafte of the joys of love to 
brides, make both the fovereign and people 
tell them this holy work, is to be committed 
to them ; wherever they go, fathers leave 
them with their daughters, as hufbands do 
with their wives. 
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tial, who, though given up to voluptuournefs of every kind, are happy at homc^ 
and formklable abroad ; what nation ever excelled the Greeks ! a people 
"which to this clay is the admiration and Iioiiour of human nature? Before 
the Pclepoiiefian war, an aera fatal to their virtue, what nation, what country 
produced fo many virtuous and great men ? Yet, the taftc of the Greeks, 
tor the moft indecent love is well known : fo general was it that Ariftides, fur- 
named the Juft, that Ariflidcs, with whofc praifes, laid the Athenians, oi>r 
ears arc perpetually fiHed, loved Thcmiftocles. It was the beauty of the 
young Stcfileus, which kindling violent defines in the heart of both, at the fame 
rime inflamed it with implacable hatred againft each other, Plato was Icn- 
fual ; Socrates himlclf, whom the oracle ot Apollo declared to be the wifeft- 
of men, befides having two wives, and frequenting courtefans, loved Alcibia- 
des and Archelaus. Thus it is certain, that according to our idea of mora- 
lity, the moft virtuous'of the Greeks would have been looked upon in Europe 
as debauchees. Now this kind of corruption of manners was in Greece carri- 
ed to the ucmoft excefs, when at the fame time this country produced fuch great 
men of every kind, that it made Perfia tremble; confcquently, that corrup- 
tion of manners which I call religious does not fecm incompatible with the 
greatnefs and felicity of a ftate. 

There is another kind of corruption of manners, which is preparative of 
the fall of an empire, and prefages its ruin ; this I fliall diftinguilh by the 
name of political corruption. With this a people is infeftcd when the bulk of the 
individuals feparace their intereft from that of the public. This kind of cor- 
ruption, which fometimes is blended with the preceding, has led many mo- 
ralifls to confound them : if the qneftion be only of the political intereft of a 
ftate, the latter would perhaps be the moft dangerous. A people, however 
pure its firft manners might have been, when this corruption gets footing, 
muft neccITarily be unhappy at home, and little feared abroad: the duration 
of fuch an empire is precarious ; it is chance which either delays or haftcns the 
fall of it. 

To evince how dangerous this anarchy of the feveral intercfts is in a ftate. 
Jet us confider the evils ariilngonly from the oppofition of the intercfts of one 
body to thofe of the common wealth. We will allow the Bonzes, the Talopoins, 
all the virtues of ourfclves : yet, if the intercfts of the body of the Bonzes 
be not connc<^^ed with the public intereft; if, for inftance, the Bonzes autho- 
rity depends on tl^ people's blindncfs, the Bonze will neceflarily be an enemy 
to the nation which maintains him -, will be to that nation what the Romans 
■were to the world, honelt among themfelves, robbers with regard to the uni- 
vcrfe. Were every Bonze in himfelf greatly avcrfc to dignities, and high 
ftations, the body will not be the lefs ambitious ; all its members will labour 
for its aggrandizement often without knowing it: they will even think ihem- 
fclves authorilcd fo to do from a principle of virtue (o) ; therefore in a ftate 
there is nothing more dangerous than a body whofe intereft is not conncftcd 
with the general intereft.. 



(o) In the true religion, prief^s have been found, who, in the times of ignorance have 
abufetl the devotion of the people for arrogating to themfelves the rights of fovereignty. 
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If the Pagan priefts caufed Socrates to be put to death, and were ever oppoP- 
fng eminent peilons, it was owing to the oppofirion of their private intcreft: to 
that of the public *, it was becaufe the prieih of a falfe religion, find their ac- 
count in keeping the people in bJindnefs, and tor this purpofe perlccuce and 
remove out of the way all who may open their eyes : an example which has 
fometimes been copied by the minifters of the true religion, who, without 
the fame necefllty, have pradlifcd the fame cruelties, have perfecuted, have 
oppreffed great men; have lavifhcd their panegyrics on works of little merit, 
and have virulently criticifed others very excellent; but in both have been 
difowncd by more candid or more knowing divines (p). 

For inftance, can there be any thing more ridiculous than the prohibition- 
in fome countries againft bringing into it a fingic copy of the Spirit of Laws ? a 
work which more than one prince, takes care that his fon fhall read over and 
over. May we not here ufe the cxprefTion of a man of wit, that the monks, 
in folicitingihis prohibition, adcd as theScythians did with their flavcs, putting 
out their eyes that they might turn themill with lefs diftra<flion. 

Thus it is clear, that the public hnppinefs, or calamity, depends folely on the 
agreement or oppofHion-of the intercftof individuals with the general intercft-; 
and that the religious corruption of manners may, as hiftory abundantly, 
proves, be often joined with magnanimity, elevation of foul, wifdom, 
abilities, in fine, with all the qualities which form great men. 

That citizens, intcded with this kind of corruption of manners, have often. 
rendered more important fervices to their country than the moft- auilere ancho- 
rites, is undeniable; how happy have been the confequenccs of the amorous 
Circdffian's care, cither for her own or her daughter's beauty, who firil vcn- 



(p)Fathcr Millot, in a difcourfe which ob- 
tained the prize of the academy at Dijon, on 
rhe queftion, " Whether it is moft ufefiil to 
ftudy men or books?" cxprefies himfelf in 
the following manner, concerning M. dc 
Montefquicu, " Thofe rules of coiidjtLt,. 
•* thofe maxims of government, which {hould 
** be engraved on ihe thrones of kings, and* 
«* on the hearts of every one tnvefted with au- 
<* thority ; is it not to a clofe ftudy of men that 
**• we owe them? Witnefs that iliudriuus pa- 
<« triot that interpreter, that judge of the 
«* laws, on whofe tomb France and all Ku- 
•* rope flied tears i but whofe genius will ever 
** be feen to inftrudt nations, tracing the 
•* plan of public happincfe ; that immortal 
** writer, who abridged every thing, bc- 
•* caufe he faw every thing, who was for 
•< putting us on thinking, as what we ftand 
*• more in need of than reading. With what 
*» fagacity had he fhidicd human nature ? 
** Travelling like Solon, mcdirating like 
" Pythagoras, converfing like Plato, rcad- 
** ing like Cicero, writing like Tacitus^ hi*. 



" continual objetH was man ; men he ftudicd, 
" and knew them. The fertile feeds al- 
" ready are feen to germinate, which he 
" caft into the minds of the chiefs of nations, 
" and the rulers of empires. Let us gratefully 
"reap the fruits, &c." father Millot adds 
in a note " When an author ofconfcfled pro- 
*' bity, a free-thinker, who, always expref- 
" fing himfelf as he Imagines, formally fays, 
" Chrirtianity,the fole view of which feems 10 
" be the happincfe of the other life, alfo con- 
*' ftitutes our happineft in this," and after re- 
futing a dangerous paradox of Bayle, he adik, 
** Theprinciplesof chiiftianity,weU engraved 
'* in the heart, would be infinitely flrongcr 
" than this falfe honour of monarchies, thefc 
*' humfui virtues of republics, and this fer- 
** vile fear ofdcfpotic ftatcs, which is Wronger 
*^ than the three principles of political go- 
" vernment, laid down in the Spirit of Laws : 
*' can fuch an author, by any one who has 
" read his work, be accufed of defi^ning to 
" ftrike at Chriftianity }" 
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tared oa innoculation ? what numbers of children have by this method been 
faved from an early death ? Pofllbly there is not a foundrefs of any order of nuns 
to whom the world owes fuch an extenfivc and important benefit, and who 
confequently is entitled to fo much of its acknowledgment. 

Let me be allowed once more, for a conclufion of this chapter, to declare, 
that it has by no means been my intention to vindicate debauchery. All I 
meant was only to impart clear ideas of thefe two different kinds of corruption 
of manners, which have been too often confounded, and the general ideas of 
which feemcd to have been dark and perplexed *, becaufe, on a more explicit in- 
formation of the truclcope of the queftion, the importance of it maybe better 
known, the degree of contempt affignabte to thefe two different forts of cor- 
ruption may be better determined, and we (hall better perceive that there arc 
two different fpecies of bad adlions*, fome vicious in every form of govcrnmenr, 
others which in a (late are pernicious, and confequently criminal, only as thole 
anions are contradidlory to the laws of thofc countries. 

Moralifts, by a clearer infight into t!ie evil, will naturally acquire a greater 
fkill in the cure. They may now view morality in a new point of light, and, 
from a vain fcience, improve it to a fcienccof univerfal utility. 



CHAP. XV. 



Of the ufe accruing to morality, from the knonvkdge of lbs principle laid 
down in the preceding chapters. 



IF morality hitherto has little contributed to the happinefs of mankind, it is not 
owing to any want of perfpicuity or beauty of flile, or propriety and loftinefs 
ot fentiment in the moralirts : but amidfl all their fuperior talents, it muft 
be owned, that they have not often enough confidered the different vices of 
nations as neceffarily refulting from the different form of their government; 
yet, it is only by confidering morality in this point of light, that it can become 
of any real ufe to men. What have hitherto hcc^ the effctfls of all the fplendid 
maxims of morality ? If fome individuals have been correded by them of faults 
which perhaps they reproached them lei ves with, no change in the manners 
of nations have been produced. What is this to be imputed to? It is bccaufe, 
the vices of a people, if I may prcfume to fay fo, always lie at the bottom 
of its legifiation. There he muft fcarch, wiio would pluck up the root whence 
its vices arife. He who wants either penetration, or courage, for fuch an un- 
dertaking, is in this refpe£t of little or no ufe to the univcrfc. To attempt 
extinguilhing the vices annexed to the Icgiflationof a people, without making 
any change in this Icgiflation, is no lels than rejecting the juft confcqucnce 
after admitting the principles. 

What can be hoped for from fo.many declamations againfl: the falfity of 
■women, if this vice be the ncceffary effeift of an oppofition betwixt the defires 
of nature, and the fcntiments which by the Uw of decency women arc 
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forced to affe£t ? In Malabar and Madagafcar, all women are faithful, 
bccaufe lUcy have gallants withouc number, and they never pitch on a liuf- 
band till atter repeated trials \ it is the fame with the favagcs of New Orleans, 
and of thofe people where the relations of the Great Sun, the princefs of the 
blood may, on any difguft taken at their hufbands, difmifs them and marry 
others. In fuch countries, no unfaithful wives are heard of, becaufe they 
iidve no manner of intereft to be fo. 

Very far am I from inferring, that from thefe examples the fame manners 
HioLild be introduced among us ; I only fay, that women cannot reafunably 
be reproached with a breach of faith which dcceacy and the Jaws, as it werc^ 
impolcd oii them as a neceflity ; and that whilft the caufcs are fufiercd to fub- 
fifl, the effcifls will continue. 

For a fecond inftancc, we (hall take defamation. This is a vice, but a nc- 
cclTary vice, becaufe in every country where the people have no fliarc in the 
adminiftration of public affairs, and being thus Jiicle concerned about mental 
improvement, muft ftagnate in a fcandalous flotli. Now, if in this country 
it be the fafhion to contract a numerous acquaintance, and to frequent public 
places, and loquacity is accounted the mark of breeding and fpirit ; he who* 
is ignorant, and not able to difcourfe of things, muft neceflarily make per- 
fons thefubjefl: of his talk: and panegyric being infupportablc, and faiire 
entertaining, the ignorant, to avoid being milipportable, are obliged to- 
talk fcandal: thus this vice cannot be fupprcfled without abolilhing the pro- 
dudive caufe, withouc delivering the citizens from idlcnefs, and confcquenc- 
ly withouc altering ihe form ot government. Why is the man of fenfc gene- 
rally Icfs a bufy body in private companies than the man of fafliion? It is be- 
caufe the former, taken up with greater objeds, fpeaks of pcrfons, only as chey 
have, like great men, an immediate relation with great things; likewiie the 
man of fenfe, as he never defames but by way of revenge, it is very rarely 
he defames \ whereas the man of the world mull either defame or be mute. 

What I fay of defaming, I likewife fay of debauchery, againft which the- 
moraliUs have always fo violently inveighed : debauchery is fo generally al- 
lowed to be a neceifary confequcnce of luxury, that any farther proof of it 
would be fuperfluous. Now, if luxury, which I am very far from thinking,, 
but which is commonly believed, be very ufeful to the flate ; if, as may be cafily 
fhewn, the t aft e for it cannot be extinguiflied, and citizens brought to the ob- 
fervance of fumptuary laws, without altering the formof government, then fomc 
alterations of this kind muft take place, antecedently to any hopes of abolifli- 
ing debauchery. Every harrangue on this head is good divinity, but not po- 
licy ; the objcft of policy and legiflation is the opulency, power, and happincfs 
of a people : now with regard to this, I fay, that if luxury be really ufeful to 
France, ic would be ridiculous to attempt to introduce there an aufterity of 
manners incompatible with a tafte for luxury. There is no proportion between 
the actvantages which commerce and luxury procure to aftate in its prefenc 
conftitucion, (advantages which to fupprefs debauchery it muit forego) and the 
infinitely fmall evil occafioned by the love of women. This is to complain 
of finding in a rich mine feme fparks of copper intemiixcd with veins of 
gold. Wherever luxury is nece/Tary, it is a lolecifm in politics to account 
intriguing a moral vice i and if it muft be called a moral vice, the confequcnce 

i» 
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is -that, in fome countries and fomc ages, ihcrc arc ufcful vkes ; and toot i 
is to the mud of the Nile Egypt owes its terulity. In eQcdt, on a political 
examination of the behaviour of intriguing women, it will be found that, 
though in certain rcfpedhs biameable, they are, in others of great ufc to the 
public; that for inftance, in the life they make of their money, they are more 
advantageous to the (late than the mofT: virtuous of their fex. By the dtfirc 
of plcafing, which fends an intriguing woman to the mercer and milliner, fhe 
not only laves an infinite number ot workmen from the indigence into which 
fumptuary laws at once would plungcthem,buc the fame defire putsher upon ads 
of the moil judicious chanty. If luxury be fuppofed ufeful to a nation, is 
it not the women of drefs, who by exciting the induttry of the artifls of luxury, 
continually improve their ufcfulncfs to the ftate ? Virtuous women therefore 
arc not fo well advifed by their directors in bellowing on beggars and crimi- 
nals, as intriguing women by the defirc oi pleafing. Thcfe fupport ufeful 
members of fociery : the others nuifances, even the enemies of mankind. 

From what I have faid it follows, that no change in the ideas of a people is 
to be hoped for, till after a change in its legiflation -, that the rcform^ation of 
manners is to be begun by tlie retormacion of laws i and declamations againfl 
a vice ufeful in the prefenc form of government, would politically be detri- 
mental, were they not found fruitlcfs. But fo they will always be, for it h 
only the force of the laws that can ever afl on the bulk of a nation. Befides, 
let me be allowed curforily to obicrve, that among the moralifts, there are very 
.few who, by fetting our paflions at variance, know how to avail themfelve* 
of them, fo as to procure their opinions to be adopted, Moft: oi^ their admo- 
nitions arc too dogmatical, and imperious -, yet they fliould be fcnfible, that 
inve(5lives will never prevail againft fcntiments : that it isonly a paiTion which 
can get the better of a pafllon ; for inltance, to bring a gay woman to more 
referve and iiiodelly in public, her vanity mufl be contralled with her co- 
quetry, and it mull be urged to her, that modcfly is an invention of love and 
of rerined delight (a) ; that it is to the gawfc which covers a woman's beauties. 



(a) It is by confidering moJefly in this 
light, that wc may anfwcr the arguments 
of the Stoics and Cynics, who affirmed, 
that the virtuous man did noihjng in private 
avhirh he ihould not do in public, and who 
coiifequently believed that they might pub- 
licly ad the plcafurcs nf love. If moft Icgif- 
lators havecenfured thefc Cynical principles, 
and claflcd modcfty among the virtues, it is 
will it be anfwercd, becaufc ihcy apprehend- 
ed, that the frcQucnt fight of enjoyment 
•miiiht caft fome difguft on a pleafure, on 
which depends the convcrfation of thefpcclcs, 
and the continuance of the world ? They 
were liltewife aware, that drefs concealing 
Ipmc female charms, decked a woman with 
al! the. beauties 'which a lively imagination 
*-ould fu^geft ; that this drefs rnflamed curio- 
iitp ; Jieightcned the joys of female carcfTcs ; 
v/ei)dcred their favours more extatic, and mul- 



tiplied the delights of our affliiEHve ftate. 
If Lycurgus had banrfhcd from Sparta 
a certain kind of iTiodcfty j and if the 
young women, in prefeiice of a whole peo- 
ple, wreftled naked with the youth of the 
other fex ; the legillator*s intention herein 
was, that being made flronger by fuch excr- 
cife, their children might be more robuft and 
fitter for the conftituiion of that ftate, which 
was purely military. He knew that however 
the cufiom of feeing naked women might cool 
the defire of feeing thcii hidden beauties, the 
defire itfclf was uncxtinguifhable, efpeciaDy 
in a country where it was only in fecrct and 
by fteakh-^ that hufbands were admitted 
to the embraces of their wives. Befidefc, Ly- 
curgus, as he made love one of the prin- 
cipal fpringsof his legifiativc fyftem, intended 
it for the recompcnce, and not the occupa- 
iii^a of the Sparuns. 

which 
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that the world owes moft of its pleafures; that at Malabar, where the young 
beauties appear in company half naked i that in certain parts of America, 
wheie the women wear no covering, the defircs have nothing of that ardour 
and vivacity, which curioficy would impart to them ; that in thofe countries, 
beauty lervcs only for the caJlof neceffuy ; and chat, on the contrary, among 
thofe nations where modcfty has placed a veil between defircs and nudities, this 
myfterious veil is the talifman which holds the lover at his charmer's feet; 
that in Hne, modcfty puts, into beauty's weak hands^jthc fccptcr to which power 
lubmits. Befides, they will fay to the woman of gallantry, You muft know 
that the wretched are very numerous j that the unfortunate born enemies to 
the happy man, make a crime of his happinefs -, that they hate in him a fe- 
licity too independent of them i that the fubjedt of your amufcments is to be 
concealed from their fight; and that levity and indecency, by betraying the 
fecrets of your plcafurcs, expofes you to all the ftrokes of their revenge. 

By thus fubftituting the foft language of inrerctl, in llcad of the peremptory 
clamour of inveiftive, the moralills may eftablilli their maxims. I Ihall noc 
enlarge farther on this head : but return to my fubjeft ; and I fay, that all 
men tend only towards their happinefs ; that it is a tendency from which 
they cannot be diverted j that the attempt would be fruitkfs, and even the 
luccefs dangerous j confequently, it is only by incorporating perfonal and 
general intereft, that they can be rendered virtuous. This being granted, mo- 
rality is evidently no more than a frivolous fcience, unlefs blended with policy 
and legiflation : whence I conclude that, if philofophers would be of ufe to the 
world, they fhould furvey objefts from the fame point of view as the legifla- 
tor. Though not inverted with the fame power they are to be actuated by 
the fiime priirciple. The moralift is to indicate the laws, of which the legiQa- 
tor infures the execution by llamping them with the feal of his authority. 

Among the moralifts, there are doubtlefs but few duly impreficd with 
this truth, even of thofe whofe minds are capable of the moft exalted ideas j 
many in the ftudy of morality, and the portraits of vices, are animated only by 
perfonal intereft and private contentions; confequently they confine themfelves 
only to the reprcfentation of fuch vices as moleft Ibciety ; and their mind gra- 
dually concrafting itfelf within the narrow circle of their intereft, loon lofes 
the force neccfiTary for foaring to fublimc ideas. In the fcience ot morality, the 
elevation of the thought often depends on the elevation of the foul. To dx on 
fuch moral truths, as are of real advantage to men, there muft be a warm paf- 
on for the general good > and unhappily morality, like religion, is not with- 
out hypocrites. 



^ 
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C HA P. KVI. 
Of Hypocriticd Momlijls, 

BY a hypocrite, I mean him who, in the fludy of morality, is not animated 
by a dcfire of procuring the happincfs of manLind, being too much taken 
up with himfcltj this is a numerous clafs j and knovvn on one hand by the cold- 
nefs with which they they difcufs thoIc vices big with the fall of empires ; 
and on the other, by their impotent invetflives againft private vices. It is in 
vain for fucli to fay, that ihey have the public welfare ac heart. Were you. 
really animated with Jbch a generous paflion, it will be faid to them, youc 
hatred to every vice would be always proportionate to the mifchief it does in 
fociety ; and if you arc irticated at luch LiuUs as are leaft tietrin^ental to a ftate^ 
with what eye fhould you loolcon the ignorance of the proper means for form- 
valiant and magnanimous patriots ? How extreme would be your concern ac 
perceiving fome Jaulcsin dieadminiftration of juftice, or the aQelfment of taxes; 
or, how would you glow with indignation at a fault in military difcipline, whicU 
fo often decides the fate of battles, and the dcvaftations of provinces? Weie 
fuch your temper, overcome by excefs of grief, you would, like Nerva, deteft- 
ing life by which you are a fpedlator of the calamities of your country, termi- 
nate its courfe j or* at Icaft, y:yu would imitate that heroic Chincfe, who juftiy 
provoked at the oppreiJions of the great, boldly entered the emperor's pre- 
fence with his complaints ; **I come, lays he, to offer myfelf to that punilhment, 
which on account of fuch reprcfcntations, fix hundred of my fellow-fubjetts 
have already fuffered. I give you notice to prepare for further execution j 
China has ftill eighteen thoufand firm patriots, who, for tlie fame informa- 
tion, will be coming to afk of you the lame reward." At thcfe words he ceafed 
fpeakingi but tlic emperor, aftonifhed at his firmnefs, rewarded it in the 
manner mofl acceptable to a virtuous man, the punilhment of the guilty, and 
the fupprefllon of opprcflive impofts. In this manner the love of the 
public welfare declares itfelf. If you are really animated by thefc pafTions, 
I would fay to thcfe cenibrs, your hatred to every vice will be proportioned to 
its detriment to the ftatc : if it be only the offences injuring yourfclvcs, which 
excite your anger, the name of raoralifl: does not belong to you ; you are no 
more than mere egotifts. Thus it is only by an abfolutc detaclimenc from 
perfonal intereft, by a profound Iludy of the fcience of legiflation, that a mo- 
ralift can become fcrviccable to his country. He is then able to weigh the ad- 
vantages or difadvantages of a law or cuilom, and to judge whether it fhould be 
abolilhedor continued. 

We are too often obliged to comply with errors, or even barbarous cuftoms ; 
if in Europe, duels have been fo long tolerated, it is becaufc in nations void 
of a Roman love for their country, and where courage is not exercifed by con- 
tinual wars, moralifts probably could think of no other way of fupporting 
courage, that the ftatc might not be deftitute of valiant defenders ; and by this 
toleration, they hoped to have purchafed a great good at the expencc of a fmall 

evil. 
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rvil. They were extremely deceived with regard to the particular cafe of duel- 
ing •, but there art- a thoufand others wijcrc this muft be complied with, and 
it is often in the choice of two evils, that the man of genius dillinguifties him- 
fclf. Away with thofe pedants enamoured with a falfe idea of perfeiSlion ! 
nothing is more dangerous in a llacc, than thcfe fenlelefs moral declaimcrs, 
who concentered within a fmall fpherc of ideas, arc continually repeating 
what they have heard from ihcir nurfcs, inceffantly recommending modera- 
tion in our dcfires, and an iinivcrfal extinclion of the pafTions : not aware 
that their precepts, though ufcful to a few individuals in certain circumftances, 
would prove the ruin of the nations that (hould adopt rhem. 

In fafl, if, as hillory informs us, Clrong pafllons, llich as pride and pa-tcio- 
tifm among the Greeks and Romans, fan.iticifm among the Arabs, and 
avarice among freebooters, always produce the moll formidable wars^ 
■whatever general leads men without paflions, againft fuch foKiicrs, will op- 
pofe only fearful Jambs to the fury ot wolves. Wife nature has therefore al- 
ways placed in the heart of man, a prefervative againft the reafoningsof fucli 
philolophcrs. Thus, the nations who fubjcd their intentions to thefe pre- 
cepts, always find thcmfclvcs feeble in adion ; and without this happy 
weakncls, the people fcrupuloufly attached to their maxims, would become 
the contempt, and the Qavcs of other nations. 

It requires thofe vaft geniufes that embrace all the parts of a government, 
to detern^ine how far the fire of the pafTions ought to be exalted or mod::- 
rated. Whoever is endowed with thcfc abilities, is, in a manner, deligned 
by nature to fulfil, with refpetft to the legiflature, the part of a thinking mi- 
nifter (a) ; and to juftify the obfervation of Cicero, that a man of genius is 
never a mere citizen, but a truemagiflrate. 

Before we fhew the advantages the univcrfc would receive from more ex- 
tenfive and more found ideas of morality, I thin"k I ought to remark, by the 
way, that thefe ideas throw great light upon all the fciences, efpccially 
upon hiftory, whofe progrefs is ac the fame time the caufe and effeffc of the 
progrefs of morality. 

Were writers better inftruifled in the true obje(fls of hiftory, they would 
praife nothing in the private life of a king, but fuch particulars as were 
proper tq rcprcfenc his charafler •, they would not fo curioufly dcfcribc 
his manners, and his domeftic virtues and vices; they would be fen- 
Able, that the public demands from fovereigns an account of their edidts, 
and not of their fuppcrs ; that the public love to know the man in the prince, 
oily fo far as tUe man has a iTiare in the deliberations of the prince ; and 
that, inftcad of puerile anecdotes, they ought, in order to inftruCl and pleafe, 
fubflitutc the agreeable or dreadful picture of the public felicity or mifery, and 
the caufcs that produce them. From the mere exhibition of fuch a pidture 
would a rife an infinite number of reflections and ufcful regulations. 




(a) In China they diftlnguifh two kinds forming projefls, examining thofe who pre- 
of minirters ; the one are the Signing mi- fent them, and propofing 7uch changes as 
niftcrs ; who grant audiences, and add their times and circumlUnccs require to be made 
-ii^naturcs : ihc others bear the name of in tlic admiuiilration. 
'1 tilnking miiiideri ; and have the care of ■ 

M 2 What 
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What I fay of hiftory, I alfo fay of metaphyfics, and civil law. There are 
few fcienccs but what have a relation to that of morahty. The chain which 
connedts ihem together, is more cxtcnfive than we are apt Co 
furrounds the whole univerlc. 



imagine j 
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CHAP. XVIL 

Of the advantages that rcfult from the principles above efiablifheJ, 

IPafs with rapidity over the advantages that would be obtained by indivi- 
duals j thefe would confift in their having clear ideas of morahty ; the 
principles of which have been hitherto fo ambiguous and contradiftory, that 
they permitted the moft fenfelefs perfons conllantly to juftify the folly of their 
conduifl: by fome of its maxims. 

Befidcs, the individual being better informed of his duties, would be lefs 
dependent on the opinion of his friends. Sheltered from the injuftice wherein, 
unknown to himfelf, he might be frequently involved by thofe with whom he 
converfes, he would be freed from the puerile fear of ridicule j a phantom 
that banilhes reafon, and is the terror ot thofe timid and ignorant fouls, who 
facrifice their inclinations, their pleafures, their repofc, and fomctimes even 
their virtues, to the humour and caprice of thofe fplenetic mortals, whofe cri- 
ticifm we cannot cicapc, when we have the misfortune to be known. 

A perfon folely fubjeft to reafon and virtue, might then brave every pre- 
judice, and arm himfelf with ihofe manly and courageous fcntiments that 
form the diftinguifliing charadter of a virtuous man: fentiments defirable in 
every citizen, and which we have a right to expc«5t from the great. How 
fhall the perfon, raifed to the hjgheft pofts, remove the obHacles to the ge- 
neral welfare, which certain prejudices raife againft it, and refill the menaces and 
cabals of men in power, often interefted in the public misfortnne, if his foul 
is not inacceffible to all kind of follicitations, lears and prejudices ? 

It appears then, that the knowledge of the above principles procures at 
leaft, thefe advantages to the individual ; ic gives him a clear and certain idea 
of honefty ; faves him from all inquietude on this fubjc<ft, fecures the peace 
of his confcience, and confequently procures him the inward fccret pleafurc 
blended with thepradliceof virtue. 

As to the advantages the public would derive from it, they would doubc- 
Icfs be more confiderable. In confequence of thefe principles, we might, if 
1 may venture to ule the exprelHon, compofe a catechifm of probity, the 
maxims of which being fimplc, true, and level to all underflandings, would 
leach the people that virtue, though invariable in the objedt it propofes, 
is not fo in the means it makes ufe of; that, confequently, wc ouglit to con- 
fider adions as indiHerent in ihcmfclves ; to be lendble, that it is tiie bjfincfs 
of the (late to determine thefe that arc worthy of cfltem or contempt; and, 
in fine, i;hat it is the office of the IcgiQator to fix, f*xm his knowledge of the 
4 public 
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public intercft, the inftant when an adlion ceafes to be virtuous, and becomes 
vicious. 

Thefc principles being once received, with what facility would the legiila- 
tor extinguifh the torches of fanaticifm and fuperftition, fupprcfs abufes, 
reform barbarous cuftoms, perhaps ufeful at their eftablifhment, but fince 
become fatal to the world ? Cuftoms that fubfiil only from the fear of not 
being able to abolifh them, without caufing an infurrefflion among the people, 
who are always accutlomed to take the practice of certain adlions for virtue 
itfelf, without kindling long and bloody warsj and infhort, without occafion- 
ing thofe feditions, which are always dangerous to the common-people, and 
can really be neither forefcen or fubdued, but by men of firmnefs and great 
abilities. 

It is then by weakening the (lupid veneration of the people for antient laws 
and cuftoms, that fovercigns would be enabled to purge the earth of moll 
of the evils that lay it waftc, and be furnifhed with the means of fccuring the 
pofTcfilon of their crowns. 

At prefent, when the interefl of a (Vatc is changed, and the laws which at 
their firft foundation were ufetui, are become prejudicial ; thofe very laws, by 
the refpeft conftantly prefcrved for them, muft neceflarily draw the ftateto ics 
ruin. Who doubts that the deftruftion of the Roman republic, was the 
cffeA of a rediculous veneration for the antient laws, and that this blind 
refpeft forged the fetters with which C3:rar loaded his country ? After 
the deftruflion of Carthage, when Rome attained the fummic of her glory, 
the Romans, from the oppofition they then found between their interefVs, their 
manners and their laws, ought to have forefcen the revolution with which 
the empire was threatened ; and to have been fenfible that to fave the flare, 
the republic in a body ought to have prefled the making thofe reformations 
which the times and circumftanccs required, and above all to haftcn the pre- 
vention of thole changes that pcrfonal ambition, the moft dangerous to rhe 
legiOature, might introduce. The Romans would have had recourfe to this 
remedy, had they had clearer ideas of morality. Inftrudcd by the hiflory 
of all nations, they would have perceived, that the fame laws which had raifcd 
them to the higheft elevation, could not fupport them in that ftate ; that an 
emperor is like a veflel which the winds have driverf to a certain latitude, 
where, being oppofed by other winds-^t is in danger of being loft, if to 
avoid fhipwreck, the pilot does not fpWcily change his courfc : this political 
truth was well known to Mr. Locke, who, on the cftablifhreent of the legif- 
lature of Carolina, propofed that his laws fhould be in force only during one 
century, and that time being expired, they fhould become void, if they were 
not a-frefh examined and confirmed by theEiigiifh. He was fenfible that a 
military, or commercial government, luppofcd very different laws ; and that 
a legiflacion proper to favour commerce and induftry, might one day become 
fatal to that colony, if its neighbours entered into a war amongft thcmfelvcs, 
and circumftanccs made it necefiary for that people to become more warlike 
than commercial. 

If wc apply Mr. Locke's idea to the falfe religions, we fiiall be foon con- 
vinced of the folly of their inventors, and their followers. Whoever, in fai^t, 
examines the religions, (all of which, except ours, arc formed by the hand of 
man) muft perceive, that none of ihem was ever contrived by the great genius 
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of a legidator^ but by the narrow mind of an ordinary perfon i that confc- 
quciuly a falfe religion was never founded on the bafis of the laws, and a 
jM'iucipIe of public uiility : a principle always invariable, but pHable in its 
applicudon to all the various fuuations in which a people can fucceflively be 
l>ljccd. This is the only principle that cughc to be admitted by thofe, who, 
iifccr the example of Anaftafius, JlLpperda, Thamas KouH-Kan, and Gehan- 
■Gtiir, would trace, the plan of a new religion, and render it of ule to mankind. 
'It in the compofition of falfe religions, this plan had been always followed, 
they would have prcll-rvrd, in thele religions, whatever is ofufe; they would 
neither have dcllroyt-d ElyDum, nor Tartarus ; and the legiflator might at 
his plcafure have given pi(5lures of them more or Icfs pleafing or terrible, 
according to the greater or Icfler flrength of his imagination. Thefe religions, 
merely ftnp[>ed of what is hurtful in them, could not have laid the mind 
under thefliamcful yoke of a foolifb ci-edulity. What crimes and fuperllitions 
would then have vanifhed from the earth! We fliould not have feen an in- 
iiabiiant of JaVa (a), perfuaded by the flightell inconvenience, that the fatal 
hour was come, make halle to rejoin the god of his lathers, implore death, 
and confent to receive it ; the priefts would have endeavoured, in vain, to ob- 
tain his confent to be ftranglcd by their hands, and to fuffcr them to regale 
themf-lves with his flcfh. The Pcrfians would have never nourifhod that 
abominable rc6t of dervifes, who demand alms fword in hand j who kill 
■with impunity, whoever docs not admit their principles to be true *, who raife 
a murdering hand againfl a Sophi, and plunge the poniard into the brealt 
of an Amurath, The Ramans, who were as luperftitious as the Negroes (b), 
would not have regulated the exertion of their courage by the appetite of the 
"facrcd chickens. In fliort, the religions of the cafl: could not have produced 
thofe long and bloody wars (c), firft made by the Saracens againll; the chrif- 
rians; and afterwards under the ftandards ofOoiar and Hali, continued by the 
fame Saracens againll each other; and this doubclefs gave birth to the fable 
■made ufeof by a prince of Indoflan, to fupprefs the indifcrett zealcf an Iman. 
" Submit thyfelf, faid the Iman, to the order of the molt high. The earth is 
going to receive his lioly law ; viv5lory every where marches btfore Oman 



(a) To the eaft of Sumatra. 

(b) When the warriors of Congo, ^^ 
vaiice towards an enemy, if they meet m 
their way a hare, aciow,orfomc other fearful 
animal, they fay it is the genius of the ene- 
my, come to inform them of their fear, and 
then fig^ht with intrepidity. But If they hear 
the crowinj^ of a cock, at any other hour 
than is ufual, they fay, it is a certain prefagc 
of a defeat ; and therefore they always refolvc 
not to expofe themfelves to it. If the crow- 
ing of a cock is at the fame time heard by 
bo,h armies, no courage can detain them, 
lor oeing equally frighted at the fatal omen, 
th;f mftantly difband thcmfelvcs, and toth 
itc« retire. When the favage of New 



Ddeins marches againfl: the enemy with 
moft intrepidity, a dream, or the liarking of 
a dog is fufficient to make him return home. 

(c) The human paflions have fometimcs 
kindied the like wars among the chriftians 
thcmielves; but nothing can be more con- 
trary to the fpirit of their religion, which 
is a fpirit of difmtcreftednefs and peace; to 
its morals, which breathe nothing but mild- 
nefs and indulgence ; to its maxims, which 
every where prefcribe beneficence and cha- 
rity i to the fpirituulily of the objects it prc- 
fents to the mind ; to the fublimity of its 
motives ; and, in fhort, to the grandeur, and 
tt.e nature of the rewards it propofes. 

1 

Thou 
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Thou ree{^ Arabia, Perfia, Syria, and all Afia fubdued : The Roman 'eagle 
is trampled under the feet of the faithful, and the fword of terror is reftorcd 
to the hand of Khaied. From thcfe certain figns, acknowledge the truth of 
my religion, the fublimity of the Koran, the fimplicity of its do^rines, and 
the mildnefs of our hw. Our God is not cruel -, he is honoured by our very 
pleafurcsi and, as Mohammed fays, by breathing the odour of perfumes, 
and by tafting the voluptuous carefles of love, my foul is kindled with new 
fervor, and fprings with greater rapidity up towards heaven. Crowned infc^,' 
how long wile thou wrcflle againfV thy God ? Open thine eyes, fee the fuper- 
{litions and vices with which thy people are infcded : wilt thou for ever de- 
prive thyfelf of the light of the Koran ?" 

" Iman, replied, the prince, there was a time when the republic of beavers, ^ 
as in my empire, complained of a few robberies, and even of fome aiTallina- 
tions : to prevent thefc crimes, nothing more w.i"; nccefTary, than to open 
fome public trcafuries, where the licli n-»ight depofite their wealth \ to enlarge 
the high roads, and to eredl a tew prifons. The fenate of beavers were ready 
to come to this refolution, when one who was advarrcrd in years, lifting up his 
eyes to the azure firmament, fuddenly cried out, let us take example from man. 
He believes that the palace in the air is built, inhabited, and governed by a 
more powerful Being than himfelf : this Being is named Michapour. Let us 
publifh thisdoi^trine, that the nation of the beavers may fubmit to it. Let 
us pcrfuade them that an ctherial fpiric is, by order of this God, placed as a 
ceniinel on each planet; that from thence contemplating our at^ions, he may 
be employed in difpenfing happinefs to the good, and mifery to the wicked : 
ibis creed being once believed, guilt will fly faitrom us. lie was'filent; they en* 
ter into a confutation i they deliberate on the affair j the idea pleafrs on account 
of its novelty, and is adopted: this becomes the cflablifhcd religion, and the bea- 
vers at firil live like brethren. Soon after, however, a great controverfy aiiftrs. 
One fays that it is the otter, and another fays, that it is the mu(k-rat, wiio 
firft prefented to Michapour, the grains of land with which he formed the 
earth. The dilpute grows warmj the people divide into parties; ihy abufc 
each other ; from abufe they come to blows, and l-'anaticifm founds her 
charge. Before that religion fome robberies and affafil nations had been com- 
mitted 1 but now a civil war is kindled, and half the nation expires. Be 
inftruded by this fable, and pretend not, O cruel Iman, added this Indian 
prince, to prove to me the truth and utility ot a religion that fpreads defola- 
lion throngh the univerfe." 

It follows from what has been faid in this chapter, that if the legiflaturc 
were authoriled, in confcquencc of the principles abo^^e eftabliflied, to make 
fuch changes in the laws, cultoms, and falfe religions, as the times and cir- 
cumflanccs required, they might drain the fourcc of an infinite number of 
evils, and doubtlefs fecure the repofc of nations, by extending the duration 
of empires. 

Befides, what light would thefe principles fpread over morality, in mak- 
ing us fenfible of the nccefTary dependence there is between manners and the 
law^ of a country ; and by informing us that the fcicnce of morality is nothing 
mor: than the fcience of the Icgiflature ? Who doubts that the moralifts, 
being more alTiduous at this fludy, would then carry the fcience to that high 
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degree of perfeflion, which good minds can now have only a glimpfc of, and 
to which perhaps they do not imagine it can ever arrive (d) ? 

If in almort: every government, all the laws being incoherent, and incon- 
fiftent with each other, fcem to be the work of mere chance ; it is becaufc 
guided by different views and interefts, thofe who formed them, gave tlwrn* 
lelvcs little trouble about the connection and agreement that fubfifled between 
them. Tt is with refpcd to the formation of thefe entire bodies of laws, as 
with the formation of certain iflands. The pcafants rcfolvcd to clear the 
fields of the ufelefs woods, flones, herbs, and mud ; for that purpofe, they 
let in a river, when thofe materials, driven by the currents, were colicfted into 
a heap about fome reeds, they hardened, and at length formed a piece of 
dry land. 

It is however, on the uniformity of the legiilator's views, and the depen- 
dence of thefe laws on each other, that their excellence confifts. But, in order 
to ellablifla this dependence, it would be neceflary to refer tlicm all to one 
fimple principle, fuch as that of the public utility ; or, to that of the greatcft 
number of men, fubjcdt to the [imc form of government: a principle more 
cxtcnfive and more fruitful than imagination can conceive : a principle that 
includes all the morality and all the Icgiflations, of which many men difcourfe 
without underftanding them, and of which the legiflators themfelves have 
yet but a very fuperficial idea, at Icalt if we may judge from the unhappincfs 
of almolt all the nations upon earth (e). 



CHAP. XVIIL 
Of the Mind, confidered nvitb refpeSi to different ages and countries. 

I Have proved, that the fame actions fuccefTively ufeful and prejudicial in 
various ages and countries, were alternately efleemed and defpifed. It 
is with ideas as with afftions. The diverfity of the people's interefts, 
and the changes produced in thofe interefts, produced revolutions in their 

taftcs, 



(d)Tt is in vain tofay, that, this great work of 
an excellent legiflation is not to be performed 
by human wirdom,'and therefore no better than 
a mere chimera. I would fuppofe that a long 
and blind feries of events following each other, 
the firft buds of which were unfolded at the 
creation, is the univcrfal caufc of all that has 
been or fliall be. On admitting this princi- 
ple, I add, that if in this long chain of events 
is nccefiarlly comprehended the wife men 
and the fools, the cowards and the heroes 
that have governed the world, why may 



there not alfo be comprehended in it, the 
difcovery of the true principles of govern- 
ment, to which that fciencc owes its perfec- 
tion, and the world its happinefs ? 

(e) In moft of the empires of the caft, 
they have not even the leait idea of the laws 
of nature and natrons. Whoever (hould en- 
dcav<)ur to enlighten the people in this refpe^y 
would almoft conflantly expofc himfcif to the 
fury of the tyrants, who lay wafte thofe un- 
happy countries. In order to violate with 
th« greater impunity the laws of humanity, 

they 
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tlieir taftes, occafioned the fudden creation, or entire annihilation of certain 
kinds of genius, and the unjuft or proper^ thougli, always reciprocal contcmpc 
which diffcrehc geniufcs, ages, and countries have always felt for each ucher. 
The truth of this propoHtioa I am going to prove in die two following 
chapters, by feveral examples. 

CHAP. XIX. 

^be ejleem jor difftrent kinds of Genius is in ev^ry age proportioned to 
the interejl the people have in ejlecming than, 

TO fhew the perfeft juftnefs of this propofition, let us firfl: take romances 
for an example. From the publication of Amadis to the romances of the 
prefcnt age, that kind of writing has fuccefllvcly experienced a thoufand 
viciflltudes. Would we know the caufc ? If it be afked, why the romances 
that have been held in efteem during three hundred years now appear 
tedious and ridiculous ? we Ihall find that the principal merit of moft ot thcfe 
works depends on the cxaftnefs with which, in thcfe performances, the virtues 
and vices, the pafTions, cuftoms, and follies of a flat'ron arc painted. 

Now the manners of a nation generally change every age; this change mufl: 
then occafion a revolution in tafte, and conftquently in romances : one nation 
is therefore conftantly forced by the very defirq of amufemcnt to defpife in 
one age what it admired in that which preceded it (a). What I have faid 
of romances may be applied to almofl: all other works. But, to Iliew this truck 
in a flronger light, it may perhaps be proper to compare the genius of the ages 
of ignorance with that of the prclent age. L.ct us (lop a moment to make 
this enquiry. 

As the ecclefiaftics were then the only pcrfons who were able to write, I 
can only draw my obfcrvations from their works and fermons. Whoever 
reads them will perceive no lefs difference between thofe of Menot (b) and 

father 




they will have their fubjcfis ignorant of what, 
as nicn, they have a light to CNpe£l from the 
prince, aiiJ of the tacit contrail by which he 
binds himlelf to his people. What reufon 
focvcr thefe piloccs give for their conduit, it 
can only be founded on a pcrvcrfe dcfue of 
tvranninng over their fubjcfls. 

(a) Not but that thcfe .iniicnt romances 
are ftiil agreeable to fomc philofophers, who 
look upon them as the true hillory of the 
manners of the people, confidered in a certain 
age, and under a certain form of government. 
Thefe philofophers, convinced that there is 
a great difference between two romances, the 
one written by a Sibarice, and the other by 



a Crotoniate, chufe to form a judgment of the 
charniier and genius of a nation from the 
kind of romance with which they are moft 
charmed. Thefe forts of judgments are com- 
monly very juft : an able politician may, bv 
thefe helps, determine pretty exa£^ly what 
cnterprizcs it would be prudent or ralh to at- 
tempt againft a nation. But common peo- 
ple, who read romances lefs for inftrudtion 
than amufemcnt, do not confidcr them in 
this point of view ; and, confequentlv, can- 
not form the fame judcmcnt from therti. 

(b) In one of Menot's fermons, he 
treats of the promifc of the Meifiah, and 
fa\'s, *« God had from all eternity prc-ordain- 
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father Bourdaloue, than between the knight of the fun and the pnncefs of 
Cleves. Our manners being changed, and our knowledge increafed, we now 
laugh at what wc formerly admired. Who does not fmilc at the fcrmon 
delivered by a preacher at Bourdeaux, who, to fhew the gratitude ot the deceafed, 
for all who caufe prayers to be offered for them, and give for that purpofe * 
money to the monks, gravely cried out in the pulpit that, " at the mere found 
"of the money, which fell into a box or plate, and founded tin, tin, tin, all- 
•' the fouls in purgatory, were feizcd with fuch joy, that they could nut forbear 
** laughing out ha, ha, ha (c)." 

In the fimplicity of the ages of ignorance, objedts prefcnted themfelyes un- 
der a very different afpeiffc from that in which ihey appear to enlightened eyes. 
The tragedies of our Saviour's palHon, edifying as they were to our anceflors, 
appear to us as fcandalous. It feems the fame with refpt-dl to almoft all 
the fubtilqueftions then debated in the div'mity-fchools. Nothing can appear 
more indecent than difputes in form, whether God is naked or cloaihed in the 
hoft ? whether if God be omnipotent, he has the power of finning ? whether God 
could afTume the nature of a woman, a devil, an afs, a rock, a gourd, and a 
thoufand other queftions ftill more extravagant (d) ? 

Every 



'* ed the incarnation, and the falvation of the 
*' human race ; but he refolved that fonne 
*' g^reat pcrfonages, fuch as the holy fathers, 
*' fliouM entreat for it, Adam, Enos, Enoch, 
** Methufalah, Lamcch, and Noah, after 
** having in vain bcfought him for that pur- 
•* pofe, agreed among thecifelves to fend 
*' ambaffadors to him, the firft was Mofes, 
*' the fecond David, ihe third Ifaiah, and 
'* the laft the church ; but thefc ambaf- 
*' fadgrs having no better fucceft than the 
*' patriarch'', they thought it advifabic to 
" Tend fomc" women. Madam Eve prefcnted 
*' hcrfclffirft,towhoniGodmadeanfwer,Evc, 
•' thou haft fmned, thou art not worthy of 
*' my fon. Afterwards they fcntmadam Sarah, 
'' who cried, O God, do thou help us ; but 
•• God faid. Thou haft rendered thyfclf un- 
*' worthy of it, by the incredulity thou fhcw- 
•' eft, when I reformed thee, that thou 
«• ftjoulft be the mother of Ifaac. The third 
** was madam Rebecca, to whqm God faid, 
*« Thou haft done a great injury to Efau, in 
" favour of Jacob. The fourth was madam 
•' Judith, to whom God faid. Thou art an 
•' aftaiHn. The fifth was m^dam Efthcr, to 
*' whom be faid, Thou haft been too great a 
** coquette 5 thou baft fpcnt thy time in 
" dreHtng thyfelf to pleafc Ahafucais. At 
** length they feni the chamber-maid, who 
•' was fourteen years of age. She call down 
** her eyes, and with, abafhful countenance, 
*^ kneeled and faid, let my beloved come into 




" my garden, and eat of the fruit of his ap- 
•* pics ; and the garden was the virgin's womb. 
" Now the fon having lieard thcfe words, 
"faid, Father, I have loved her from my 
" youth, and will have her fur my mother. 
" At that inftant God called Gabriel, and 
" faid, O Gabriel, go to Nazareth and 
" prefcnt thefe letters from mc to Mary : 
*' and the fon added. Take mine and teH 
•* her, tliat I have cho fen her to be mvmo- 
" thcr. Aftiiie her, faid the Holy Ghoft, 
*' that 1 will dwell witliixi her ; let her know 
*' thatfhe ftiall be my temple, and deliver to 
«* her thefe letters." All Mcnot's other fer- 
mons arc nearly in the fame taftc. 

(c) In thofc times fuch ignorance prevail- 
ed, that an incumbent having a rrial with his 
parifhioncrs about who fhould pave the 
church, the prictt, when the judge was ready 
to give the caufc atrainft him, thought pro- 
per to quote this paftagc from the prophet Je- 
remiah, ** Pavcant iUi, & ego nor paveam i*' 
when the judge not knowing what to anfwcr, 
ordered that the church ihould be paved at the 
cxpencc of the pariftiioncrs. 

There was a time, when the arts and fci- 
ences wereconfidcrcd by the church as earth- 
ly things unworthy of a chriftian. It is even 
faid on this rijbje(;>, that an angel whipt 
St. Jerome for endeavouring to imitate Cice- 
ro's ftyle. The abbe Cartaut pretends/ that 
this was for imitating him hut badly. 

(d) Utium Deus potucrit fuppofiwrc mu- 

/icram. 
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Every thing, even miracles thcmfelves, bore in thofe times of ignorance^ 
the marks of the bad taftc of the age (e). 

Among many of thofe pretended miracles menlioncd in the memoirs of 
the academy of infcriptions and belles-lettres (f), 1 Iball chufc one wrought 
in favour of a monk. ** This monk, returning from a houfe into which he 
*' was introduced every night, had a river to pa fs : but Satan overfet(ing the 
" boat, the monk was drowned, as he was beginning the invitatory of the ma- 
" tins to the Virgin Mary. Two devils feizcd his foul, but were (lopped by 
" two angels, who claimed him on account of his being a chriflian. My Lords, 
" faid the devils to the angels, 'tis true, God died tor his friends, and that 
"is no fable i but this man was one of God's enemies: and fince we 
" have found him in the filth of fin, we fhall go and caft him into the mire 
'* of hell, and Ihall be well rewarded by our provoft. After many altercations*, 
" the angels propofed to refer thedifpute to the virgin's tribunal. The devils 
" replied, that they would freely take God for judges becaufe his judgment 
•' was always agreeable to the laws : but as for the virgin, faid they, we can- 
** not hope for juftice from her-, for fhe would break all the gates of hell ra*- 
*' ther than leave there for a fingle day, the perfon who, while living, pcr«- 
** formed fomc reverences to her Image. God concradidts her in nothing. 
" She may fay, that the magpie is black, and that troubled waters are clear : 
" he agrees to every thing. We no longer know what we arc about : of 




lierem, vcl diabolum, vel afinum, vcl filiccm, 
vcl cucurbitam : & fi fuppofitafTct cucurbitam, 
quemadinodum fucrit concionatura, editura 
miracula, & quontammodo fuiiTet iixa cruci. 
Apolog. jj, Hcrodot. vol. ill. p. la;-, 

(c) Whatever may be faid in vindication of 
the ages of ignorance, it can never be proved, 
that they were favourable to religion, though 
they were to fuperftition. Therefore nothing 
can be njore ridiculous than the declama- 
tions uttered aga'inft philofophers, or againll 
the academies in the country. Thofe who 
compofe them, it is faid, cannot enlighten 
the earth ; they would therefore do better to 
cultivate it. Such men, it may be replied, 
are not in a condition to labour at that em- 
ployment. Befides, would it be of any ad- 
vantage to agriculture, to regifter them in the 
lift of labourers, while we entertain fo many 
mendicants, foldicrs, artifls in points of luxu- 
ry, and domeflics : this would be to recover 
the finances of a fiate, by faving the ends of 
candles. I fhall even add, that fuppofing 
thcfc country academics make but few dil- 
covcfics, wc may at Icaft confidcr them as 
the canals by which the knowledge of the 
capital is communicated to the provinces. 
Nothing can be of greater ufe than enlighten- 
ing the minds of rtiankind: '* Philoibphical 



** knowledge, fays the abbe dc Fleury, can 
*' never be prejudical." '* It is only by im- 
proving human reafon, adds Mr. Hume, that 
nations can hope to improve their laws antj 
politics." The mind is like fire, its effects 
arc every where fccn : there are few great 
politician5 and great captains in a counirw 
where there are no men diftingui(hcd by thJji 
rtcill in literature and the fciences. How ci.t 
it be imagined, that a people, who know ncir 
ther the art of writing, nor that of reafoning, 
can form good laws, and free themfclvc^ 
from that yoke of fuperftition which fprca^ 
dcfolation through the ages of ignorance? 
Solon, Lycurgus, and that Pythagoras who 
formed fomany legifiators, prove how far the 
progrefs of reafon may contribute to the pub- 
lic bappinefs. We ought therefore to cynG- 
dcr thcfc country academies as very ufefiil. 
I even fay, that if wc confider the learned 
merely as traders, and compare the hundred 
thoufand livres the king diftributcs amon^ 
the academies and the men of lear.ung, with 
the produce of the faie of our hooks to fo- 
reigners, wc may aflert, that '.his kind' of 
commerce gained a thoufand per cent, to 
the flate. 

(f ) *' Hiftory of the academy of infeiip- 
tionsand Belles Icttrcs, tomexviii." 
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" aducc (lie will make a tre, of two duces two cinqs, fhe holds both the dice 
'* and the chance. The day when God made her mother was very fatal 
•' to us." 

People miift doubtlefs be but little edified by fuch a miracle ; and the fol- 
lowing is equally ridiculous. It is taken from Letters edifying and curious 
on the vifit of the bifliop of HalicarnalFus-, and appears to me fo very extra- 
vagant, that I cannot refjft the dcfirc of placing it here 

To prove the excellence of bapcifm the author relates, that "formerly in 
" the kingdom of Armenia was a king who had a great averfion to the 
** chriflians ; and therefore perfccuted thofe of that religion in a very cruel 
** manner: He well dcfervcd to be puniJhed by the Almighty ; but God, 
** who is infinitely good, and who opened the heart of St. Paul to convert him 
" when perfecuting the fathfut, opened alio the heart of this monarch, and made 
** him know his holy religion : for i: happened as the king was holding a 
" council in the palace with the Mandarins, to deliberate on the means ofabo- 
" lifhingintirely the chrlflian religion throughout his dominions, that the king 
" and Mandarins were immediately changed intofwine. At the grunting of thefc 
" hogs, the people flocked thither, without knowing the caule of fuch an cx- 
•• traordinary change. Among them was a chriflian named Gregory, who 
** had been put to the torture the day before ; and, running at the noife occa- 
** fioned by this event, reproached the king for his cruelty to thofe of his reli' 
*' gion. At Gregory's difcourfe, the fwinc put a flop to their noife, became 
*' filent, and lifted up their fnouts to hear him, while Gregory examined them 
*' in thefe terms: are you from this time forward rcfolved to amend your 
** lives ? At this demand, all the fwine bowed their heads and cried, ouen,ouen, 
*' ouen, as if they would have faid our, (or yes). Then Gregory thus refumed 
** his difcourfe. If you are refulved to amend ; if you repent of your fins, 
*' and confent to be baptifed, in order that you may perfectly obferve the holy 
" religion, the Lord will look upon you with pity ; if not, you will be miferable, 
*' both in this world and the next. All the fwine bowed chtir heads and 
** cried, ouen, ouen, ouen, as if they would have i'aid, they defired to do fo, 
*' Gregory feeing the fwine thus humbled, took holy water, and baptifed them 
•* all: and there immediately happened a great miracle; for, as he baptifed 
«' each hog, he inftantly changed into a more beautiful perfon than he was 
*' before." 

Thefe miracles, fcrmons, tragedie?, and theological queflions that appear 
fo ridiculous tons, were, and mu^l have been admired in the ages of igno- 
rance; becaufe they were fuitcd to tl:e genius of the times, and men always 
admire ideas analogous to their own. The grofs ftupidity of moft of them 
would not permit them to form any conception of the holinefs and grandeur 
of religion; for with ahnoft every body religion was in a manner nothing more 
than fuperfliiionand idolatry. But thanks to philofophy, we may now fay, that 
we have more elevated fentimcn:s. Whatever injuflice has been done to the 
fciences ; whatever corruptions they are accuicd of introducing into our man- 
mcrs, it is certain that mol of our clergy are now as pure as they were then 
d-pravcd, at leail, if we give any credit to hiltory and antient preachers 
Maillard and Mcnot, the mofl celebrated among them, have always thefc 
words ia their mouths : Sacerdotcs religiofi, toncubinarii. "Damned infa- 
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" mous wretches, cries Maillard, whofe names arc written in the regiftcrs 
*' of the devil : thieves and robbers, as St. Bt-rn:ird fays, can you think ihac 
*' the founders of your benefices gave you them to do noihing but to live 
" luxurioufly and play with the girls ? And you gentlemen, the fat abbots, 
" with your benefices, who keep horfes, dogs, and wenches, afk St. Stephen 
" if be obtained paradife by leading fuch a lite as this, making good cheer, 
" being always at feafts and banquets, giving wealth to the church, and the 
'* crucifix to the ladies of plearure(g)?** 

I fliali rtop no longer to conlider thofc ftupid ages in which all men, 
the fuperftitious and the biave, amufcd themfelvcs with nothing but the tales 
of the monks, and extravagant feats of chivalry. Ignorance and folly al- 
ways prevail together : before the revival of philofophy, authors, though born 
in different ages, wrote all in the fame ftrain. What is called tafle, fup- 
pofes knowledge : but there is no tafte, and confequently no revolutions of 
tatte among the people who continue barbarous ; for thefe are only to be found 
in enlightened ages. Now thefe kinds of revolutions are always preceded by 
fomc change in the form of government, the manners, laws, and fituatioa 
of a people- Tliere is then a fecret dependence eftabliflied between the taflc 
of a nation and its intereft. 

To illullrate this principle by fome applications. If it be afked, why the 
mod memorable tragic paintings of revenge, fuch as that of Attrides, docs 
not kindle in us the lame tranfports as thofe with which they filled the Greeks ? 
we fliall find that this difference of impreflion is occafioned by the difference 
between our religion and polity, and the religion and polity of the Greeks. 

The antients raifed temples to revenge: that paflion, now placed among 
the vices, was then reckoned among the virtues. The antient polity favoured 
this worfhip. In an age too warlike not to be a little favage, the only means 
of putting a reftraint upon rage, fury, and treachery, was making it difho- 
nourable to forget an injury, and to place the pi6ture of revenge by the fids 
of that of an affront : thus they kept up in the hearts of the citizens a rcfped- 
ful and falutary fear, that fupplied the defeats of the government. The paint- 



(g) This Maillard, who wirh fuch vc he- Gomorrccn Dcx^or j and the following epi- 

mencc declaimed againft the clergy, was not gram was made on him, which appears tolc- 

himfclf exempt from the vices with which he raWy well turned for the time : 
provoked his brethren. He was called the 

Nofke maiftrc Maillard tout par tout met le ncz, 
Tantoft va chez Ic roy, taiuoft va chez la royne j 
II fait tout, il r^ait tout U a rien n'cfl idolne ; 

11 eft orand orateur, pocte de micux nes, ' 

Juge n bon qu'au feu mille en a condamncs, 
Sophifte auiiy atgu t^uc les fefles d'un moinc. 
Mais il eft fi mcfchant, pour n'eftrc pafs chanoire, 
Qu'aupres de lui fon rain<5ls le diable & les damncs* 
Si fe fourrcr par tout a gloire il le rtfpute, 
Pourquoy dedans Poifli n'eft il a la difpute ? 
II dit qu*a grand regret il en eft cloigne ; 
Car Bcze il cut vaincu, rant it eft habile hommc. 
Pourquoi done nV eft-il ? II eft cmbcfoignc, 
A^rcs les fondeicens pour rebafcir Sodome. 
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ing of tiiac pafGon was fo very analogous to the antient prejudices of the people, 
that it could not fail of being examined with plcafure. 

But in the age in which wc live, at a time when the police is much improv- 
ed, and in which we are no longer fubjecl to the fame prejudices, it is evi- 
dent, that from confulting in the fame manner our own intereft, we mufl ice 
with indiffctrence the painting of a paflion, which, far from maintaining peace 
and harmony in fociety, produces nothing but difordcrs and ufelefs cruelties. 
Why do the tragedies, full of thofc brave and manly fentiments that infpire 
a love of our country, now make fo flight an imprefllon upon us ? Be- 
caufe it is very uncommon for people to unite a certain degree of courage 
and virtue with an extreme fubmifiion : thus the Romans became bafe and 
vile as foon as they had obtained a mafler, and as Homer fays, *' The dread- 
ful inftant that purs the freeman in irons, fnacches from him half his prime- 
val virtue." Whence I conclude, that the ages of liberty, which produce 
great men, and great pafllons, are the only times wherein people are really 
admirers of brave and noble fentiments. 

Why was Corneille's manner fo much admired, while that great poet was 
living, and fo little relifhcd at prefent ? It is becaufe, being ju(l efcaped from 
thofe troublefome times, when minds, heated by the fire of fedition, 
arc more daring, fonder of bold fentiments, and more fufccptible of ambi- 
tion •, it is becaufe the characters Corneille gives his hereos, and the projeds 
he makes the ambitious form were confequently more analogous to the Ipirit 
of the age, than they are now, at a time when wc have ffw heroes (h), few 
true citizens, and few men enflamed by ambition, fince a happy calm has 
fucceeded fo many ftorms, and the volcanos of fedition are cxtintt. 

How can an artift, accuftomed to groan under the weight of indigence and 
contempt*, a rich man, and even a great lord accuftomed to cringe to a man 
in a high poll, and to regard him with that facred refpedl which the Egyptian 
feels for his Gods, and the negro for his idol, be ftruck with the verfe, where 
Corneille fays, 

*' Pour ccre plus qu'un roi, tu te crois quelque chofe ?" 
That isi 

To be more than a king, thou thinkefl thyfelf fomething. 

Such fentiments mull appear to them foolifh and gigantic. They cannot ad- 
mire elevation of mind without frequently blulliing at the abjecl (late of their 
own i tlierefore if, we except a irnall number of wits and men of elevated 
genius, who ft ill prefervea rational and fclt-cfteem for Corneille, the other ad- 
mirers of that great port cftecm him Icfs from their own judgment and tafte, 
than from hearfay, and a favourable propoffeflion. 

Every change in government, or the manners, of a people mufl nccefl*arily 
introduce a revolution in tafte. From age to age, people are differently ftruck 
with the fame objcdls, according to the diiicrcnc pallions by which they are 
animated. 



(h) Civil wars are a mibfortmie, to which we frequently ov^'e great men* 

2 It 
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It is with refpe^l to tin; fentimcnrs of men as with rhcir ideas; if we on\y 
conceive in others the ideas analogous to our own, we <an only, fays Sallutt, 
be affected by thofc paJTions which Itrongly affe<5l ourfdves (i). 

To be touched with the painting of fome paffion, we muit have ftlt it our- 
felves. 

Lctusfjppofs that the fhepherd Tircis meets with Cataline, and that they 
reciprocally make each other the confident of the fentiments of love and am- 
bition with which they are agitated ; they certainly can only communicate to 
each other an impreHlon of the paHions that animate them, but very dif- 
ferent from what they feel themfclves. The firll cannot conceive that there 
is any thing fo captivating in fupreme power ; and the fccond, that there is 
fuch a charm in the tender fmile of a woman beloved. Now, td apply the 
different kinds of tragedy to this principle, I fay, that in every country 
where the inhabitants have no Ihjrc in the management of public affairs; 
where the words, country and citizen arc feldom mentioned, the public can 
be only pleafed by reprcfcnting on the il age, palTions fuitcd to the people; 
fuch for inflancC as love. Not that all men are equally fenfible of this; it is 
certain that fierce and bold minds, the ambitious, politicians, mifcrs, and 
men involved in important affairs are but (lightly touched with the painting 
of that pafTion : and this is the very rcafon why dramatic pieces have noc 
fuch great fuccefs as in republican ftates, where the hatred of tyrants, the 
love of liberty and of our country are the points for engaging the public 
cfleem. 

In any other government, the citizens not being united by a common in- 
tercfl, the diverficy of perlbnal interefts mud necellarily oppofe the univer- 
fality of the applaufe. In thefe countries we can only pretend to a greater or 
Icfier fuccefs, by painting fuch piffions as are more or lefs generally incereiling 
to individuals. Now among the paffions of this kind, there is no doubt, 
but that of love, which is in part founded on a ncccflity of nature, is the moft 
univcrfally felt. Thus we now prefer in France, Racine to Corneiile, who, 
in another age, or perhaps in a different country, fuch as England, would 
probably have the preference. 

This proceeds from weaknefs, that is a ncccfTary confequence of luxury, 
and a change of manners; which, depriving us of al! ftrcngrh and elevation 
of mind, makes us already prefer comedies to tragedies, which are now no- 
thing but comedies in an elevated ityle, where the adion is performed in a 
king's palace. 

The happy encreafe of fovcreign authority, which difarming fedition, and 
degrading the condition of tradefmen, has almoft entirely banifhcd them from 
the comic fcene ; where we no longer fee any, but men of a good air and in high 
life, who really (ill the place that was formerly poffefled by men of the com- 
mon rank, and are properly the bourgois of the age. 

We fee then, that at different times, certain kinds of genius made very dif- 
ferent impreflions on the public j but that thefe were always proportioned to 



(i) At feeing nn account of an heroic a£tion, the reader believes notliing that he is not 
capable of doing himfclf; he r^jaSh die rc(l as mere invcmion. 

their 
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their intcrefl in approving them. Now, this public interefl: !s fomettmcs Co 
very dilferent in one age irom what it is in the next, as to occafion ihcfuddcn 
creation or annihilation of certain kind^ of ideas and works j fuch are all thofc 
of controverfy, which are now as unknown, as they were, and ought to have 
been, formerly, known and admired. 

In fadl, at a time when the people being divided about their creed, wereani- 
maced by a fpiric ot intemperate zeal ; when thofc of each fc(5l, ardent to main- 
tain their opinions, would take up either the fword or arguments to declare, 
prove, and caufe them to be adopted by the whole world ; works of contro- 
verfy were, on account of the lubjeds, too generally interefting not to bs 
univcrfally elleemed ; befides thefe works were wrote, at leaft on the part of 
certain heretics, with all the adJrcfs and fpirit imaginable, to perfuade a 
perfon of the truth of the tale of an Afs*s fliin j or that of Bhie-beard, which 
refemble Ibme hcrefies (k). The controvcrfal writers were obliged to employ 
in their writings, all the art, the force, and the refourccs of logic, that their 
works might be mafter-picces of fubtilty, and perhaps in this particular the 
greateft efforts of the human mind. It is therefore certain, both from the im- 
portance of the fubjecff, and from the manner of treating it, that the contro- 
vertifls miifl have tlien been confidered as the writers moll worthy of eftecm. 

But in an age, when the I'ptrit of fanaucifm has almoft entirely fled ; when 
both the king and people, inftrudicd by paft misfortunes, no longer employ 
thcmfeives in theological difputes i and when the principles of the true re- 
ligion are daily more and more confirmed, thefe writers ought no longer to 
make the fame imprcflion on the minds of the people. Thus a perfon now 
reads thofe writings with the fame difgufl that he would find in pcrufing a 
Peruvian controverfy, in which is debated, whether Mancocapac is, or is not 
the fon of the fun. 

To confirm what I have juft faid, by a fa£l that has fallen within our own 
obfcrvation, let us call to mind the heat with which the difpute was carried 
on, in relation to the fupcriority of the antients over the moderns. Thisfana- 
ticifm gave reputation to feveral indifferent diflcrtations compolld on this fub- 
jc6l; and yet the tndiHerencc with which it has been (ince confidercd, has fuf- 
fcred to be loft in oblivion, the differtations of the celebrated de la Mottc, and 
the learned abbe Tcrraffon : difiTertations which, nocwithflanding tht-ir having 
a juft title to be confidered as mafter-pieces and models in this kind of writing, 
are almoft unknown to all but men of learning. 

Thefe examples are fufficient to prove, that to the public intcreft differently 
modiiied, according to the difftrcnt ages, we ought to attribute the creation, 
and annihilation of certain kinds ofideas and works. 

Nothing now remains but to fhew how this public intereft, in fplte of 
the changes that daily happen in t!ie manners, pafllons, and taftes of a 
people, may however fccuie to certain works the cnnftant efteem of alt ages. 

For this purpofe we muft remember, that the manner of writing in moft 
crteem in one age and country, is olten the molt dcfpilcd in another age 
and in another country ; and confequently, that this is not what is ftritflly 



(k) See the hiftory of Hercfies, by S:. Kpiphanius. 
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called, genius. Now among the fcntiments entertained of thefc pieces, fomef 
are fleeting and others durable. We may then reduce to two kinds, all the 
different fpecles of genius: the one, where a momentary utility is depen- 
dent on the changes that happen in commerce, government, che pafTions, 
employments, and prejudices of a people, which may be termed, 1 he Ipiric 
of the mode (I): the other, whofe utility is eternal, unalterable, independent 
of the various manners and governments, confined to the very nature of man, 
and confequendy always invariable. This may perhaps be confidered as the 
true genius, or that mofldcfirable. 

All kinds of genius being thus reduced to thcfe two, I /hall confequcntly 
diftinguifh the works produced by them into two forts. 

The one is defigned to have a glorious and rapid fuccefs ; the other, a fuc- 
cefs more exten five and durable. A fatyrical romance, for inftance, in which 
is painted in a true, but fcvere light, the fellies of the great, will certainly 
have a run among the common people. Nature, who has engraven on all 
hearts the fcnfation of primitive equality, has placed an eternal feed of hatred 
between the great and the little: thefe laft, therefore, feize, with all the plea- 
fure and fagacity pofFible, the fineft flrokes of thefe ridiculous pidures, whcre- 
cvcr the great appear unworthy of their fuperiority. Such works mufl then 
have a rapid, though not an extenfive and durable fuccefs : not cxtenfive, be- 
caufe it is neceflarily confined to the country where thefe follies took their 
birth i and not durable, becaufe the mode, by introducing new follies, dif- 
piaces the old ones, and thus foon effaces the remembrance of the follies of 
the men, and of the authors who have exhibited them j and beciufe, weary of 
contemplating the fame follies, the malignity of the common-people makes 
them fearch for frefh faults, from new motives of iullifying their contempt for 
the great. Their impatience, in this refpeft, ftill haflens the fall of thcfc 
works, and their fame is frequently fhorter than the duration of the ridicule. 

Such is the fuccefs that neceffarily attends a fatyrical romance. In regard 
to a work on morality or metaphyfics, it cannot fuccced in the fame manner ; 
the defire of inllru(5lion, which is always more uncommon, and lefs lively 
than that of cenfure, cannot furnifh in one nation, cither fo great a number 
of readers; or of fuch pafTionatc admirers, Befides, the principles of thefc 
fciences, with whatever clearnefs they are reprefented, always require from 
the readers, a degree of attention that mufl nccelTarily diminifli their number 
very confiderably. 

But if the merit of this mora! or metaphyfical work is not fo fpeedily known 
as thofe of a fatyrical kind, it is more generally acknowledged j becaufe trea- 
tifcs, fuch as thofe of Locke or Nicole, which treat neither of an Italian, a 
Frenchman, nor an Englifhman, but of man in general, mufl neceffarily 
find readers among all civilized nations, and even continue to do fo in every 



(1) I undeHland by this word, what- which fucceflivdy take place of each ether, 
ever belongs to the nature of man and of and in relation to the revolutions of ages, 
things : 1 confequcntly comprehend under may be reckoned among the works of the 
the fame word, the works that appear to us mode. 
more durable ; fuch are the falfe religions 

O age. 
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age. Whatever work derives ics merit from the elegance of the obferva- 
tions made on the nature of man and things, cannot ceafe to plcafe at any 
lime. 

I have faid enough to fhcw the true caufe of the difierent kinds of cttecni 
united to the exertion of different kinds of genius •, if any doubts ftill jcmained 
on this fubjctft, I might, by making frefh applications ot the principles above 
eltablifhed, obtain frelh proofs of thtir truth. 

• Would wc know, for example, what would be the different fucccfsoftwo 
writers, one of whom diftinguilhcd himtcll by tiiedcp:h of his thoughts, and 
the other by the elegance of his language? In conlequcnce of what I have 
faid, the fucccfs of the firfl will be fiowcr; beraufe many more are judges of 
the delicacy, the graces, the pleafing turn ot an expreilion, and in fine of all 
the beauties of ftyle, th m of the beauty and juflnefs oJ ideas. A polite writer, 
like Maliierbe, muft then have a fuccefs more rapid than extended, and more 
fhining than durable. There are two rcafons lor this; the firft is» that a. 
work trandated from one language to another, always loTes in the tranflation 
the freflinefs and ftfcngch of its colouring ; and confequenily pallcs to (trangcrs, 
ftfippcd of the charms of ftyle, which upon my fuppofition is its principal 
excellence j the fecond is, that the language infenGbly grows oldj the moft 
happy turns of exprefTion become, at length, more common ; and in fhort, 
the work being thus, in the very country where it was compofcd, deprived 
of the beauties that rendered it agreeable, can at moft prefcrve for the author 
only the efteem of tradition. 

In order to obtain an entire fucccfs, it is necefTary, that fine ideas fliould be 
drefled in the beauties of language. Without this liappy choice, a work can- 
not ftand the teft of time, and efpeciaily of a trandation, which may be con- 
fidered as the molt proper crucible for feparaiing the pure gold from the tinft]. 
Thus we ought to attribute to (his defeift of ideas, too common to our anticnc 
poets, the unjuft contempt which many judicious perfons have conceived 
againft poetry. 

I Jhall only add one word to what I have faid : namely that, among the works 
deferving to be celebrated through all ages and countries, there are feme 
which being in a peculiar manner more generally intcrcfting to human nature* 
mufl have a fpecdier and more extenfive fuccefs. To be convinced of this, it 13 
fufHcient to recolletftthat, among men there are few who have not experienced 
fome paflion : that mofl of them are lefs pleafed with the depth of an idea, 
than with the beauty of a defcription ; that, as experience proves, almoft all 
of them have felt more than they have feen, but have feen more than they have 
refiedtcd (m)j fo, the paintings of the paiTioiis nuiil be more generally 
agreeable, than thofe of natural objedls ; and a poetical defcription of the fame 
objedts muft find more admirers than philofophical works. Even with regard 
tothele laft works, men being Icfs defirous of underftanding botany, geogra- 
phy, and the fine arts, than of knowing the human heart, the excellent phi- 
lofophers of this laft kind muft be more generally known and efteemcd thaa 



(m) This is the reafon why in Greece, Rome, and ahjloft all countries, die poetical 
age has always foretold and preceded that of pfailofophy. 

3 botanilb. 
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botanifls, gcogrnphers, and great critics. Thus, M. cie la Motte, (if I may 
be allowed to mention hirn as an example) would have been doutlcis more ge- 
nerally known and efteemed, had he treated more intcrcUing fubjcdts, with 
the lame delicacy, elegance, ai;d judgment, he has flicwn in his difcourfcs on 
the ode, fable, and tragedy. 

The public, fatisfieii with admiring the mod finifhed pieces of celebrated 
poets, fee little value on great critics, whole works arc only read, judged, and 
valued by perfons vcrfcd in that art, to whom they are of ufc. This is the 
true caufe of the fmail proportion obferved between the reputation and merit 
of M. dc la Motte. 

Let us now fee what arc the works that ought to have a rapid, as well as 
*n cxtcnfivc and dijrable luccefs. 

The feveral kinds of fuccefs are to be obtained at once, only in the works 
where, according to my principles, the authors have joined a momentary and 
•durable utility ; as in certain poems, romances, theatrical pieces, and mortl 
aid political writings : on which it is proper to obferve, that thefc works, 
foon rtiipped of the beauties that depend on the manners and prejudices of 
the times and countries where they are written, prefcrve nothing for poftcrity 
but the beauties common to all ages and countries i and for this reafon, Homer 
muft now appear l:rfs agreeable than he did to the Greeks of his time. But 
this lofs ; or, if I may prcfume to fay fo, this diminution of merit, is more or 
lefs great, according as the durable beauties which enter into the compoficion 
of a work, and are always unequally mixed with thofc of a day, have a 
greater or Icfs afcendency over thefe lalt. Why is the Learned women of the 
celebrated Moliere, already lefs cfteemed than his Mifcr, his Tartuffe, and 
his Mi fan th rope ? People have not calculated the number of ideas contained 
in each of thefe pieces, and confequently they have not determined the de- 
gree of cftcem due to them ; but they have found by experience, that a come- 
dy, fuch as the Mifer, where the fuccefs is founded on the painting of a vice 
that ever fubfifts, and Is always prejudicial to mankind, neccffarily includes 
an infinite number of beauties, that flow from the happy choice of the fub- 
left, which renders them durable: on the contrary, a comedy, fuch as that of 
the Learned women, whofc fuccefs was only I'upported by a fafliionabk 
and tranficnt folly, could only fparkle with thofe momentaneous beauties 
that arife from the futyeCt •, and though once perhaps, more proper to make 
a lively impreflion on the public, could not make thofe that are fo durable. 
Hence we fcldom fee among different nations, celebrated pieces pafs with 
fuccefs from one theatre to another. 

The conclufion of this chapter is, that the efteem granted to all works of 
genius, is, in every age, always prop«nionabIe to the intercft people have in 
cftccming them. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Of Genius conjidered in relation to different countries. 

TT 7 H A T I have faid on the different ages, I apply to different countries v 
VV ^^^ prove that the efteem or contempt affixed to the fame kind of 
genius among different people, are always the effedl of the different forms of 
ihcir governments, and cotifequently, of thediverfity of cheirintcrcfts. 

Why is eloquence held in fuch elteem in republics ? It is becaufe, by the 
form of their government, eloquence opens a way to riqhes and grandeur. 
Now the fondnefs and regard all men entertain for wealth and honour muft: 
ncceffarily make them reflcfft on the proper means of acquiring them. In re- 
pubHcs, honour is paid, not only to eloquence, but to all the fciences, which,, 
like politics, civil law, morality, poetry^ or philofophy, may fcrve to form 
orators. 

In defpotic countries, on the contrary, they fee but little value on the fame 
kind of eloquence i becaufe it does not lead to fortune. In ihofe countries 
it is fcarcely of any ufe, becaufe men do not give themlclves the trouble to- 
pcrfuade when they can command. 

Why did the Spartans affeift to ftew great contempt for that kind of ge- 
nius proper to carry to perfetftion works of luxury ? It was, becaufe a poor 
little republic, that could only oppofe the virtue and valour of its citizens 
againft the formidable power of Perfia, ought to defpife all the arts adapted 
to entrrvace the brave, which were perhaps with rcafon deified at Tyre, or at 
Sidon. 

Why have the people of England lefs effeem for the art of war, than the 
antient Romans and Greeks ? Ic is becaufe the EngliOi having now more of the 
Carthagenian than the Roman, are, by' the form of their government, and 
their natural fituation, lefs in need of great generals, than of able mer- 
chants i it is becaufe, the fpirit of trade, which neceffarily leads in its train> 
a tafte lor luxury and effeminacy, muff every day cncreafe, in their efteem,, 
the value of gold and induftry, muft daily diminifh their regard for the mili- 
tary art, and even for courage : a virtue, which among a free people, for a 
long time fupported the national pride i but neverthelel's, growing daily 
weaker and weaker, may, perhaps, be the diftant caufe of the fall, or fub- 
je6lion of that nation. If, on the contrary, celebrated writers, as for example, 
a Locke, and a Addifon, have been hitherto more honoured in England, 
than in any other country, it is from its being impoflible, that a high value 
fhould not be fct on merit, in a country where every citizen has a /hare in 
the management of affairs in general, and where every man of abilities may 
enlighten tlie public with refpcd to its true intereff. For this reafon, we fo 
comnxonly meet in London, with knowing mcn^ who arc with much more diffi- 
culty 
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cultly found in France : not that the climare of England, as has been pre- 
tended, is more favourable to genius than ours j tiic lill ot our celebrated 
men, in war, politics, and the arts and fcicnces, is perhaps more numerous- 
than theirs. If the Englifh nobility are in general more learned than ours, ic 
is bccauie they arc forced to acquire knowledge to recompence chem for the 
advantages the form of our governmrnt may have over theirs ; they have 
therefore, in this refpeifl, a very confidcrabic one over ours; an advantage 
which they will prefcrve, till luxury has entirely corrupted the principles of 
their government, till ic has made them infcnfibly bend their necks to fcr- 
vitude, and has taught them to prefer riches to talents. It is a merit at Lon- 
don to have learning-, but at Paris ic is ridiculous. This is fufficient to- 
juftify the anfwer made by a foreigner totheduke of Orleans, regent of France, 
who examined him with refpeft to the charadcr and different genius of the 
feveraj nations of Europe. The only manner of replying to your royal 
highncfs's queftion, faid the foreigner, is to repeat the £ir(l quefticins that 
among the ditiercnt nations is molt commonly afked on the apjx-arance of a 
perfon among them. In Spain, added he, they allc. Is he a grandee of the 
firil quality? In Germany, Is he admitted into the chapters? In France, 
Is he rcfpe<5lcd at court? In Holland, How much money is he worth ? In 
England, What fort of a man is he ? 

The fame general inrercft, which in republican ftaces, and-thofc of a n^ixed 
government, prcfides in the dillribution of eflcem, is alfo in empires fubjcft 
to defpotic power, the fole didributer of that efteera. If in thofe governments 
little regard is fhewn to genius -, and if at Ifpahan and ConUantinoplc,. they 
have more refpedl for the eunuch, the icoglan, and the pafcha, than for merv 
of merit i it is bccaufe, the people there have no intereft in cfteeming 
great men : not that thcfe great men are in thofe countries ufclcfs and dil- 
pleafmg ; but none of the individuals of whom the public is compofed,. hava 
any intereft in becoming {oj and every perfon has always little eftcem for what 
he has no ambition to obtain. 

Who in thofe empires can engage a fingle perfon to fupport the fatigues- 
of fludy, and the meditations neceflary to carry his abilities to perfeiflion ?" 
Great talents are always fufpedled in unjuft governments i and abilities can 
neither procure dignities nor riches. Riches and dignities are however the 
only advantages vifibic to all eyes, the only ones reputed real blcffings, and- 
as fuch are univerfally defired. In vain is it faid, that they are infipid to the 
pofTcfTor, they are, if you will, decorations that are fomctimes difagreeable 
in the eyes of the adtor ; but neverthclefs, they always appear admirable in 
the point of view from whence they are contemplated by the fpctlator ; and 
therefore people make the greateft efforts to obtain them. 1 hus illuftrious 
men oniy increale in countiies, where honour and riches arc purchafcd by 
great abilities \ and thus delpotic ilates are, from a contrary rcafon, always 
barren of great men. Upon which I fhall obferve, that gold is now of fuch 
great value in the eyes ol all nations, that in governments infinitely more wife^ 
and learned, the poff-fllon of that metal is almoft always confidercd as ihe firft 
merit. How many.rich men are there, who, elated by univerfal homage, think. 
6u them* 
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them(clve.i Tiperior to (n) men of abilities ; fclicicatc tlicmfclves in a tone fu- 
pcrbly modfit, for liaving preferred the ufcful to the agieeablc i and having, 
in the want of genius, fay they, made a purchafe of good Jcnfe, which, acconi- 
ing to the fignification they affix to the WDrd, is the true, the good, and the 
fupreme genius ! Such men muft alwayjtakephilofuphcrs for vifionary fpccu- 
lacifls, their writings for works fcrioufly frivolous, and ignorance for merit. 

Riches and lionours are too much coveted, for any one to honour talents 
in the people, where the pretenfions to merit -are exciufive of the preccnfiona 
tO' fortune. Where is the country in which, to make a fortune, a man of 
genius is not obliged to lofc, in the antichamber of a proteiftor, the time 
which to excel in any manner, he ought to employ in cloie and continual 
ftudies ? To what flattery, to what meajincrtes, mult lie ftoop to obtain the 
favour of the great ? If he is born in Turky, he mult cxpofc himfelf to the 
difdain of a mufti, or a fultanaj in France, to thcaffrontive goodnefs of a 
great lord, (o) or a place-man, who dcfpifing in him a kind of genius too 
different from his own, confiders him as a man ufclefs to the ftatc, incapa-r 
hie of ferious affairs, and like a pretty child entirely taken up with ingenious 
trifles. Befidts, being (triifbly jealous of the reputation of men of 'merit (p), 
and afraid of their ccnfure, the place-man receives them Icfs from taftc than from 
oftentation, only tolhew that he has people of all kinds at his houfe. Now, how 
can it be imagined, that a man animated by a pafllonfor glory, which makes 
him dellrc the fweets of pleafure, will debate himlelf fo far ? Whoever is born to 
do honour to the age in which he lives, is always on his guard againit the 
great -, he enters into connections with none but perfons whofe genius and 
character are calculated to make him cftcem people of abilities, and to be dif- 
gufted in moft: companies ; feeks for, and meets a man of genius, with the 
fame pleafure that two Frenchmen find in meeting with each other in China* 
where they become friends at firlt fight. 



(li) Seduced by their own vanity, and (he 
praifcs of a thoufand flatterers, the moft mo- 
derate among them believe ihemfelvcs at 
leaft fuperior to every one who is not above 
them in this rcfpca. They do not per- 
ceive that it is with men of genius as with 
thofc who run a race : fuch a one, fay they 
to each other, does not run at a]l. Yet, it 
is neither the impotent, nor tlic man of tlic 
ordinary capacity who gains the prize. 

If people are filcnt, with rcfped to the 
poor abilities of moft of the men fo \'ain of 
their riches ; it is bccaufc they do not even 
think of mentioning them. People's filence, 
with rcfpe(£t to us, is always a bad fign ; it 
proceeds from their being unable to Be re- 
venged on us for our fupcriority. They fay 
]ittlc chat is bad of thofc who do not defcrve 
praifc. 

(o) They fomctimca counterfeit good tacni 



but through their goodnefs, as through the 
rents in Diog'^ncs 5 cloak, we may perceive 
their vanity, 

(p) " On my entering into the world, 
*' faid the prcfident dc Montcfguieu, one day 
*' I was introduced as a man of genius, and 
*' was received favourably cnouoh by the men 
** in place: but when, by the fucccfs of 
" the Per/ian Letters, Ihau perhaps, proved, 
*^ that this character was jufl ; and that I had 
" obtained fome cftecm from the public, 
*« that of the place-men grew cold, and I 
*' fuffcred a thoufand mortificatiora. You 
** muft imagine, added he, that, fecrctly 
<' hurt by the reputation of a man who had 
" obtained fome applaufe, they humbled him 
" out of revenge; and that a man himfelf 
*• ought to merit many praifes, to enable 
** him to fupport patiently the praifes of 
« another." 

The 
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The charafter therefore proper to form illuftrious men neceffarily expofes them 
to the hatred, or at lea(t the indilTerence of the great, and ot men in place, 
cfpecially among people like the Orientals, who, being rendered ilupid by the 
form ot their government, and their religion, remain in a Hiameful ignorance ; 
and hold, if 1 rnay prefume to fay lb, the middle rank between men and 
brutes. 

After having proved that the want of elleem for merit, is, in the Eaft, 
founded on the fmall intereft people have in elleeniing men of genius ; the bet- 
ter to fhcw the power of that intcrcH:, let us apply to this principle things 
that are more famiUar to us. Let us examine, -why the public interefl, mo- 
dified according to the form of our government, gives us, for inilance, fuch 
a diigiift for that kind of difpcnlations that appear to us infupportable : and 
wcfliall find chat theic diftertations, are heavy and tirefome-, that the citizens 
having, by the form of our government, lefs occafion for inltruftion than 
amufement, they generally defire only thofe works that can render them agree- 
able in company : they mufl- confequently fet little value on clofe reafoning : 
and mtift more or lefs refcmble thai courtier, who, being lefs tired than per- 

Elexed by the reafons a wife man brought in proof of his opinion, cried out 
aftily. Oh! fir, I wouid not have it proved to me. 
Every thing among us yields to lazinefs. If in converfjtion, we only make 
ufe of 1 00 fe and hyperbolical phrafes ; if exaggeration is become the peculiar 
eloquence of our age and nation; and if we fet no value on the juftnefs and 
precifion of our ideas and exprclTiojis, it is bccaufe we arc no ways interefted 
to efteem them. It is outof refpc^ to this lazinefs, that weconfidcr tuftc as 
a gift of nature, an inftin£l fuperior to all the rational knowledge, and in (horr, 
as a quick and lively fenfation of good and evil; a fen fat ion that difpenfcs 
us from all examination, and reduces all the rulfs of criticifm to two fingle 
words. Delightful and Dctf ftable. To the fame lazinefs we alfo owe fome of 
.the advantages we enjoy above other nations. Our little prcp:nfity to ap- 
plication, which will foon render us incapable of it, makes us defire a clcarnels 
in all works, tofupply this incapacity for attention j we arc children, who in 
our reading mult be fupporred by the leading-firing of order. An author 
mull therefore then take all the pains imaginable to prevent his readers taking 
any ; and fhould often repeat, after Alexander, "O Athenwns, how much has 
it cofl mc to obtain your praifes !" Now the neceflity of being clear, in order 
to be read, renders us, in this refpe^t", fuperior to the Englifh, who give them- 
lelves the lefs trouble about being extremely clear, becaufe their readers pay 
lefs regard to it-, for their minds being more ufed to clofe application, they 
can the more cafdy fupply this defeift. This in a fcience like mctaphyCcs, 
may give us fome advantage over our neighbours. If people have always 
applied to this fcience the proverb, " There is no wonder without a veil ;" 
'and if its darknefs has long caufed it to be treated with refpe(5t, our lazinefs 
now no longer endeavours to pierce through it, its obfciirity renders it con- 
temptible : people would have it ftripped of the unintelligible language in 
-which it has been hitherto cloathed, and leparatcd from the clouds ot myflery 
wherein it was involved. Now this dcfirc, which is foVIy owing to our lazi- 
nefs, is the only means of rendering metaphyfic?, that has been hitherto only 
a fcicocc of words, a fcience of things. But to fatisfy the taflc of the public 

Oil 
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on this point, as the illuftrious hifloriographer of the academy of Berlin re- 
marks, '* it is neccirary that minds fhould break the (hackles of fuperftitiouj 
^'refped, know the limits which ought eternally to fcparate reafon and rcli- 
*' gion, that enquirers foolifhiy averfe to every work founded on argumcnca- 
" tion, may no longer be condemned as a nation of triflers." 

What I have faid is, I chink, fufficicnt to difcover at the fame time, the 
caufe of our fondncfs for tales and romances, our fup^riority in the frivolous, 
and yet difficult art of talking and faying nothing, and of the preference wc 
give to a fprightly wit, above any other kind of genius; a preference that ac- 
cuftoms us to confidcr the wit as a diverting creature, and to difgrace him, by 
confounding him with a harlequin; and a preference, in fine, that renders 
us the moll gallant, the moft amiable, and the mod frivolous people in 
Europe. 

It necefTarily follows, from our manners, that we ought to be fo. The 
path to ambition is, by the form of our government, that againfl mod of the 
citizens, and nothing remains for them but pleafure. Among the pleafures, 
that of love is the moft lively ; in order to enjoy ir, we muft render ourfclves 
agreeable to the women ; as foon as love is feir, that of pleafmg ought to 
kindle in our breads. Unhappily, it is with lovers as with thofc winged in- 
fects that take the colour of the herb to which they attach thcmfelves ; it is 
only, by borrowing the refcmblance of the objed beloved, that a lover is 
enabled to picafc. Now, if the women, by education, acquire rather trifling 
endowments, and graces, than ftrength and juHnefs of ideas, our minds being 
modelled by theirs, mud confequcntly catch the fame defe<?ts. 

There are only two ways of fecuring ourfclves from them. The firft is 
improving the education of women ; giving them more elevation of foul, and 
more extent to their minds. There is no doubt, but we fliould be ena- 
bled to perform great things, if we had a love for our preceptor, and the hand 
of beauty was to calt into our minds, the feeds of wit and virtue. The ftrcond 
means, (and this is what 1 certainly cannot advifc), would be to "difincumber 
the women of thofc remains of modefty, which, before it can be facrificcd, 
gives them a right to require the perpetual worfhip and adoration of their 
lovers. The favours of women would then become more common, and ap- 
pear lefs precious ; and the men becoming more independent and more wile, 
would lofe in their company only the hours confecrated to love, and confe- 
qucntly they might enlarge and ftrengthen their minds by ftudy and medi- 
tation. Among all nations, and in all countries devoted to the idolatry of 
women, there is a nccefllty of making them Roman ladies, or fultanas ;' the 
middle way between thefctwo is the moft dangerous. 

What 1 have faid above proves, that it is to the dlverfity of governments, 
and confequcntly to the intereft of the people, that we muft attribute the 
aftonifliing variety of their charadcrs, genius, and tafle. If we imagine, 
that we lometimes perceive a point to which the general cfteem radiates ; if 
for example, the art of war is among almofl all nations, confidered as 
jhc principal ; its is becaufe, a great general will be in a manner, every 
■where confidered as the mo(t uleful man, at Icaft, till the conclufion of 
an univerfal, and unalterable peace : but that peace being once confirmed, 
people will, without difpute, give the men celebrated in the fcicnces, laws, lite- 
rature, 
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of each citizen : yet now, whea the fceptrc is not purchafcd with guilr, but 
pliced by unanimous confcnt, in the hand of a prince, and fupportcd by the 
love of the people ; when the glory and happinefs oi' a nation, rcflcdling on 
the fovereign, adds to his grandeur and felicity j what enemies of the human 
race are there flill to oppoic the progrefs of morality ? 

This is no longer done by kings, but by two other forts of men in power. 
The firft are the fanatics, whoni 1 fliall not confound with the men truly pious. 
Thefe Jaft fupport the maxims of religion, and the others are their dcltroycrs : 
the one arc the friends of humanity (a) ; the other who are outwardly mild, 
but within barbarous, have the voice of Jacob and the hands of EJuu: they 
are indifferent with refpcd to wortliy actions ; they judge virtuous not whac 
15 done but what is believed ; and the credulity of men is, according to them, 
the only ftandardof their probity (b). They mortally hate, faid queen Chrif- 
tina, alt who arc not their dupes; and to this they are led by their inte- 
refV. Being ambitious, hypocritical, and artful, they imagine that, to inflavc 
the people, they ought to put out their eyes : thus, thefe impious wretches are 
inccffantly fetting up the cry of impiety againft every man born to enlighten 
the nations : every new truth is fufpcdcd by them ; and they rcfemble infants 
that are terrified at every thing in the dark. 

The fecond fpecies of men in pon-er who oppofe the progrefs of morality 
are :hc half politicians. Among thefe are fome naturally difpofed to truth, 
who are enemies to newly difcovercd truths, only from their indolence, and 
their being unwilling to appiy the attention necefTary to examine them. There 
are others animated by dangerous motives, and thefe are moft to be feared. 
Thefe arc the men whofe minds are without abilities, and whofe fouls are dcf- 
tUute of virtues; they want not the courage of being greatly wicked; and 
incapable of new and elevated views, ihey believe that their importance de- 
mands a week or difTcmblcd refpetSt for all the received opinions and errors 
countenanced by them. Furious againft every man who would ilaggcr the em- 
pire, they arm (c) againft him even thofe pafTions and prejudices wliich they 
dcfpifc; and, without ceafing, terrify weak minds with the cry of novelty. 

As 




(a) They freely Tay to the pcrfccufors, 
what the Scythians faid to Alexander, "Thou 
*' art not then a God fince thou do(t evil to 
** men." As the chriftians exclaimed againft 
Saturn or the Moloch of the Carthaginians, 
to whom mm were offered in faerihce, that 
fuch a religion was a proof of its falfhood, 
how often have our fanatical priefts given 
room to the heretics to retort this argument 
againft them? How many priefts of Mo- 
loch arc there among us ? 
. (b) Thus they have all the rclu£lance in 
the world againft acknowicdgnig the probity 
of an heretic. 

(c) Intcreft i« always the concealed motive 
of perfecutjon. There is no doubt but a want 



of toleration is an evil contrary to Chriftia- 
nity and found politics : but it would be none 
to repent of the revocation of the edi<fl of 
Nanis. Thefe difpules, fay they, arc dan- 
gerous. They are Co when authority takes 
a part in them: then the want of toleration 
in one party fometimes fa'-ces the other to 
take up arms. When the magiflrates do not 
intertere, the divines, after abufmg each 
other, come to an accommodation. This 
fadt is proved by the peace enjoyed in the 
countries where toleration is allowed. But 
this toleration, they reply,though it be agree- 
able to ccnain governments, would be per- 
haps fatal to ours. Are not the Turks, 
whofe religion is a religion of blood, and 

whofe 
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As if all truths banifh virtue from the earth, and every thing relating to 
them was of fuch advantage to vice, that we cannot be virtuous wichouc 
being void of underftanding; as if morality /hewed the nccefTicy of ir, and as 
if the ftudy of that fcience confequently became fatal to the univerlc ; they arc 
refolved, that the people fhall be kept as proftrate before the received prejudices^ 
as l>efore the facred crocodile of Memphis, Does any perfon make a difcovcry 
in morality ? It is to us alone, fay they, that it ought to be revealed : we alone, 
after the example of thofe who were initiated into the facred myfteries of Egypt, 
ought to be the depofitories of them : the reft of the human race Ihould be 
involved in the darknefs of prejudice i for the natural ftatc of man is 
blindnefs. 

Like thofe phyficians, who jealous of the difcovcry of emetics, abufed the 
credulity of fomc prelates, by engaging them to excommunicate a remedy 
whofe alllftance was To fpeedy and fo falutary, they impofe upon the credulity 



whofe government is tyranny, lefs averfc to 
toleration than we? We fee churches at Con- 
ftantinople, but there are no mofques at Pa- 
ris ; they do not put the Greeks to the tor- 
ture, on account of their creed, and yet dieir 
toleration docs not kindle the flames of war. 

To confidcr it as a chriftian, it is a crime. 
The gofjjcl, the apoftlcs, and fathers, almoft 
conftantly preach of miJdnefs and toleration. 
St. Paul and St. Chyfoflom fay, that a bifhop 
ought to gnin men by perfuaiion, not by 
conftraint. Bifhops, they add, fliould only 
have authority over ihofc who fubmit to their 
power; but inftead of this they arc kings, 
who reign over thofe who could not fubmit to 
their dominion. 

In the Eaft, the council was condemned 
that confcnicd to haveBogomilus burnt- 

What an example of moderation did St. 
Bafil give in the fourth century, when the 
ciueftion relating to the divinity of the Holy 
Ghod was debated ? a queftion that occa- 
ftoned much dlfturbance. That faint, fays 
St. Gregory de Nazianzcn, though firmly 
perfuaded of the truth of the doifirinc nf the 
divinity of iJie Holy Spirit, confcnted, that 
the title of God ftiould not be given to the 
third perfon in the trinity. 

Though this wife condefcenfion was, ac- 
rording to M. de Tillemont, condemned by 
fomc angry zealots ; and ihoiiph St. H i^I was 
accufcd of bctrayiair the truth by his filcnce, 
that very condcicenfion was approved by the 
moil celebrated and moft pious m-?n ot iU.*t 
time, and among ot!iers,by the great Sc.Atha- 
nafius, who cannot be fufpcilcd of wauling 
6rmncfd. 



This fai^ is related in M. de Tillemont » 
Life of St. Bafil, art. 63, 64, and 65. That 
author adds, that the C£cumenic council of 
Conftantinople approved St, Bafil's conduit, 
by imitating it. 

St. AugulUn fays, that we ought neither 
to condemn nor punifh him who has not the 
fame idea of God as wc have: at leal^, fays he, 
if it is not through hatred to God, which is 
impoflible. St. AthanaGus, in his cpi{lle« ad 
Solitaries, lib. I. page 855, fays, that th« 
perfecuiions of the Arians arc a proof that 
they have neither piety nor the fear of God. 
The property of piety, addshe, istoperfuadc 
and not to conftrain ; we ought to take exam- 
ple from our Saviour, who left every one the 
liberty of following him. He before fays, 
page 830, that the devil, the father of lies, 
has need of hatchets and axes to caufc his opi- 
nions to be embraced ; but oiir Saviour is 
mildnefs itfelf. He knocks ; if we open, he 
enters ; if we rcfufe him, he retires. It is 
not with fwords, javelins, prifons, foldiers, 
and arms in our hands;, that we teach the 
truth, hut by the voice of perfuafion. 

People have really recourfe to force only 
for want of arguments. If a man denies that 
the three angles. of a triangle arc equal to 
two right anc/les, he is laughed at, but not 
periijcuted; but tire and gibbets arc often ufed 
as ari;uments by divincn, who have in this 
refpeit 2i-'tu heretics and unbelievers the 
advantage over them. Jcfus Chrift did n» 
violence to any man. He only fjjd. Follow 
thou me : but intciefl has not always permit- 
ted his mi^iitlers to imitate liis modc/ation. 

. 2 ^' x£' 
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©f honcft men, who are, however, fo ftupid, that under a government lefs 
wife, they would drag to puiiifhmcnt a man with the integrity and under- 
ftanding of a Socrates, 

Such are the means employed by thefc two kinds of men, to impofe faience 
on thofe enlightened by knowledge. In vain would they endeavour to refiit 
ihem by leaning on the favour of the public. When a citizen is animated 
by a love of truth and the general welfare, I am fenfible that he wili always 
difFufe through his work the perfume of truth, which will render it agreeabie 
to the public, who wilt become his proi»5lor. But as when under the buckler 
of gratitude and the public efteem, they are not fecure from ciie periecution of 
thofe fanitics, there are very fcsr among die wife fo virtuous, as to dare to 
brave their fury. 

Thefe are the unfurmountable obftacles that have hitherto oppofed the pro- 
grefs of moraHty ; and the rcafons why that fcicnce is aimoft always ufclefs, 
and in confequence of my principles, ftill defervcs little efteem. 

But may we not make the nations fenfible of the advanuges they would ob- 
tain from an excellent fyftem of morality ? and might we not hallen the pro- 
grefs of that fcience, by conferring greater honours on thofe who improve it ? 
Confidering the importance of this fubje^t, L fhall run the hazard of a digref- 
fion, in order co treat it more fully. 

CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the means of pcrfe&ing Morality » 

IT would be fufficient for this purpofe co remove the obftacles placed againft 
its progrefs by the two kinds of men I have mentioned.] The only means of 
fucceeding in this, is to pull off their mafks, and to flicw that the protestors 
of ignorance are the moft cruel enemies of human beings; to (hew the na- 
tions, that men are in general more ftupid than wicked ; that in curing them 
of their errors wc lliould cure them of moft of their vices j and thatoppofmg 
their cure is committing the crime of trcafon againft human nature. 

Every man whoconlidcrs thcpidureof public mifcrics exhibited in hiftory, 
foon perceives that ignorance, which is ftil! more barbarous than felf-love, 
has caufed moft of the calamities that have overflowed the earth. Struck with 
tliis truth, we are ready to cry our, Happy the nation where the citizens arc 
permitted to peri^ctrate only the crimes that tlow from fclf-love ! How are they 
multiplied by ignorance, and what blood has been fpilton its altars (a) ? How- 
ever, 
^ — ■— »• 

(a) A king of Mexico, on the confecra- the princes, mafracred the Baudhifts in fcveral 

tion of a temple, caufed fix thoufand four hun- kingdoms. Thefe BaudhiAs are atheills, aiid 

dred and eight men to be facriAced in four the others deitts. Balta was the prince who 

days, GemcUi Carrcri, vol. vi. pag, 56. caufed moft blood to be fpilt. To purify him- 

In India, the Diachinans of the fchool of felf from this crime, heafterward^ burnt hlm- 

Nia^am, taking advantage of the favour of fdf with great folcmnity on the coall of Ori- 

0.2 cba. 
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ever, man is made to be virtuous; andinfadt, if force eflentially refides in the 
greater number, and juftice confifts in the pra£lice of actions ufeful to the 
greater number, it is evident that juftice is in its own nature always armed 
with a power fufficicnt to fupprefs vice, and place men under the necefTity of 
being virtuous. 

If audacious and powerful wickednefs fo often puts juftice and virtue in 
chains* and oppreflTes the nations, this is only done by the aiTiftance of igno- 
rance, which conceals from every nation its true intereft, hinders the action and 
union of its ftrength, and by that means, ftiields the guilty from the fword of 
juftice. 

To what contempt ought he to be cendemned who would hold the people 
in the darknefs of ignorance ? This truth has not hitherto been iiififtcd upon 
. with fufficient force i no, all the altars of error muft one day be overthrown. 
I know with what precaution we ought to advance a new opinion. 1 know, 
that in deftroying prejudices, we ought to treat tliem with i elided: ; and that 
before we attack an error generally received, we ought to fend, like the doves 
from the ark, fome truths on the difcovcry, to lee if the deluge of pri-judiccs 
does not yet cover the face of the earth ; if error begins to fubfide, and if 
.there can be perceived here and there fome ifles, where virtue and truth may 
find reft for their feet, and communicate themfelvts to mankind. 

But fo many precautions are only to be taken with thofe prejudices that are 
not very dangerous. What rcfpeit do we owe to the man, who, jealous of 
dominion, would bcfot the people, in order to tyrannize over them •• We muft 
with a bold hand break the taiifman of imbecility, to which is attached the 
power of thefe malevolent genii ; to difcover to nations the true principles of 
morality ; to teach them that being infejifibly drawn towards happinefs, cither 
apparent or real, grief and plcafurc are the only movers of the moral univcric ; 
and that the fenfaiion of Iclf-love is the only bafis on which we can place the 
foundations of an ufeful morality. 

How can they flatter themfclves with concealing from men the knowledge 
of this principle ? In order to fuccecd in it, they muft forbid their penetrating 
into their own hearts, examining their condud, opening thofe hiftorical works 
where they perceive men in all ages and in all countries, folely attentive to the 
voice of pleafure, facrifice human beings like themfelves, I will not fay to great 
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cha. It is obfervable, that thofe were dcifls 
who caufed fuch a torrent of human blood to 
be fpilt. See the letters of father Pons, the 
Jcfuic. 

The priclTs of Mercc in Ethiopia difpatch- 
ed, whenever they pleafcd, a courier to the 
kin;; to order him to die. See Diodorus, 

\V'hocver k-ills the king of Sumatra is 
defied king in his loom. By fuch an alfaf- 
fination, fay the people, heaven deJarcs its 
will. Chardin obicrves, thai he heard a 
preacher, who was dcclainiing againft the 
Jjophis, fay, that they were athcilU, and 
de^rvcd to be burnt ; that he was afloniQicd 



they fhoulJ be fufFcrcd to live ; and that the 
killing a Sophi was an action more plcaftnj 
toGod than theprefervationof the lives often 
worthy men. How often has the fame tpan- 
ner of reafoning been ufed among us J, 

It was doubtlels from the view of (o much 
blood rpilt by fa laticifm, that the abbe I^n- 
gueruc, who is profoundly verfed in hiftory, 
fays, that if we were to put into two fcalcs 
the good and the evil done by religion, the 
evil would prcpondcrat?, vol. i.pag. u. 

" Take not a houic, fays a Horfun proverb, 
" alluding to this fubject, in a quarter where 
" the lower people arc ignorant and devout. 

and 
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and important interefts, but to their fenfuality and amufemcnt. I take to 
witnefs thofc fiHi-ponds where the barbarous gluttony of the Romans drowned 
the Qaves, and gave them as food to their flfhes, in order to render them 
more dehcate eating; that i(le of Tiber, whither the cruelty of the maftera 
tranfported their old, infirm, and fick (laves, and left them to perilh, by the 
torments of hunger: I alfo call to witnefs, the ruins of tliofe vail and fupcrb 
amphitheatres, where the mod polite people in the univcrfc facrificed thoufands 
of gladiators to the mere pleafure that arofe from beholding their combats i 
where the women ran in crowds ; where the tender fex, nourillicd in luxury, 
foftnefs, and pleafure, that fcx made for the ornament and delight of the world, 
who feemed, as if made to breathe only voluptuous endearments, carried their 
barbarity fo far, as todefire the wounded gladiators to fall, when dying, in an 
agreeable attitude. Thefe fafts, and a thoufand others of the like kind, arc 
too well attefted for them to flatter themfcives with concealing their true caufc 
from men. Every one knows, that he is not of a difTcrenc nature from the 
Romans i that the difference of his education produces the difference of his 
fentiments, and from thence he is fliocked at the bare recital of a fpciftaclc 
which cuftom would doubclefs have rendered agreeable, had he been born on 
the banks of the Tiber. In vain do fome men, the dupes of their lazinel's 
in examining, and of their vanity in thinking too well of themfelves, imagine, 
that they owe the fentiments of humanity with which they would be affected 
at fuch a fpeflacle to the particular excellence of their nature : the fenfible 
man agrees, that nature, as Pafcal fays (b), and as experience proves, is no- 
thing but our firft habit. It is therefore abfurd to conceal from men the prin- 
ciple by which they are afluated. 

But fuppofing they could fuccced in this, what advantage would mankind 
receive from it ? They would certainly only veil from the eyes of men of grofs 
ideas the fcnfation of felt-love. They would not hinder their being ac"tuatcd 
by this fenfation ; nor would they change its cffedts : men would not be any 
other than they arc, therefore this ignorance would be of no ufe to them, I 
proceed ftill farther, and fay, it would be prejudicial. It is, in fatft, to a confci- 
oufnefs of our being actuated by fclf-love, that fociety owes moft of the ad- 
vantages it enjoys : this confcioufnefs, imperfect as it flill is, has informed 
mankind of the ncceffuy of arming the hand of maglffrates with power ; and 
has made the legiflator obtain a confuted idea of the neceffity of founding the 
principles of probity on the bafis of perfonal intereft. Indeed upon what other 
y bafis could they reft it ? Could it be placed on the principles of tliofe falfe 

I religions, which,, notwithllanding their errors, it is faid, might be rendered fub- 

fervicnc to the temporal happinefs of mankind (c) ? But moft of thefe are 
too abfurd to fcrve asfupporis to virtue \ neither could it be reded on the prin- 
ciples of the true religion. Indeed the morals of this religion are excellent j its 
maxims elevate the foul, fill it with an inward joy, and give it a forctaflq 
I of the tranfports of heaven j but thefe principles would only be fuitcd to % 

) fmall number of chriflians difperfcd over the earth j and a philofopher, who^ 

(b) Scxtus Empiricu5, fatd before him, ftanding his being a place-man, as he really 
That our natural principles arc peihaps no- was, he thought it his duty to (hew thepco- 
thin;: more than ourcuftomary principles. pic the abfur3ity of the Pfti^Tin rcHg^on.* 

(c) Cicero did noi ihink fo i for, notwith- 

in 
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in his writings, is always fuppofcd to be fpeaking to the univcrfc, ouglit td 
give virtue a foundation on which all nations may equally build, and corife- 
qucntly eredt it on the bafis of perfonal incercft. He fhould the more clofely 
adhere to this principle, as the motions of temporal intereft, managed 
with addrcfs by a (kilful Icgiflator, are alone fufficient to form virtuous men. 
The example of the Turks, who admit into their religion the doctrine of 
necelTity, a principle deftrudtive to all religion, and may confequemly be con* 
fidercd as deills ^ the example of the Chineie materaiifts (d) ; that of the Sad- 
ducecs, who denied the immortality of the foul, and yet received from the 
Jews the title of the Jul!, by way of excellence ; in fine, the example of the 
Gymnofophiils, who, notwithftanding their being conftantly accufed of 
atheifm, were always refpefted for their wifdom and gravity, difcharg<;d the 
duties ot focicty with the utmoft exadtnefs : all thefe examples, and a thou- 
fand others of the like kind, prove, that the hope or fear of temporal rewards 
and punifhmcnts, are as efficacious, and as proper to form virtuous men as 
thofe plcafurcs and pains that are eternal, which being confidercd in the per- 
fpeftive of futurity, commonly make too weak an impreffion to engage men 
to facrifice to them their prefent criminal plcafures. 

Why fliould they not give the preference to motives of temporal intereft? 
They inlpirc none of thofe pious and holy cruelties, condemned by our reli- 
gion(e), that law of loveand humanity ; but which its minifters have fo often 
ufed ; cruelties that will for ever be the difgracc of former ages, and tlw 
horror and aftonilhment of the future. 

With what furprize ought the virtuous citizen, and the chriftian, fillet! 
with that fpirit of charity fo often recommended in thcGofpcl, to be fcized, 
when he cafts his eye upon the part: ages of the work! ! He there fees diBcrent 
religions invoke all the rage of fanaticifm, and glut thenifelves with human 
blood (f ). 

There 



(d) Father le Comptc, and moft of the 
jcfijits agree, th^it ail the men of letters are 
athcifts. The celebrated abbe Longuej ue is 
of the fame opinion. 

(c) WhenBaylc faid, that religion, which 
m the ftrft ages, was humble, paricnt, and 
beneficent, is fince become ambitious and 
(unguinary ; fincc it puts to the fwocd who- 
ever pcfil*^ it i fince it calls for tormentors, 
invents new kinds of torLiire, fenc^ buLU to 
t'xcite the people to revolt, forms confpira- 
ries, and, in fine, orders the murder of 
princes, he rriftook the work of man for 
that of religion; and rhriftians have too of- 
tcu becft thefe men. When they are only 
a fniail number, they pleaded for toleration j 
bjt th'ir number and crcdh being cncrcafed, 
they preached againlt it. Bcllarmine faid, on 
Ihis fubjeiSl, that if the chrlflians did not de- 
thioue NcKO and Diochfuii> it was not be- 



catife they had not a right to do it, but bc- 
caufe they were not ftrong enough : and it 
mull be confefltd, that they made uic oftheii' 
ftrciigth as fooii as they were able. The 
emperori deflroyed puganifm with arms in 
their hand; and thus by fighting a^ainft hcre- 
fics^ preached the Gofptl to the fiicflanders, 
tlic Saxons, and thioughuut all the North. 

All thefe faiSts prove, tiiat the principles of 
our hoJy religion have been but too often ar 
bufed. 

(f) In the infancy of the world, the fiift 
ufc man made of hia reafon was to perfoade 
hlmfelf, that the Gods were cruel. They 
thought of rendering" the Gods propitious by 
the effufionof human blood ; and in the qui' 
vering cntraili of the vanquJihed, tlicy ftrovc 
to read the decrees of fate. After the Ger- 
man had with the moft horrible imprecation* 
devoted his cuemies to dcaxh, his heart wa» 

Slh> 
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There the different fcifls of chriftians exafperated agalnfl each other, tear 
in pieces the empire of Conflantinople: farther (lii I arifes in Arabia a new 
religion, which commands the Saracens, to lay wafte the earth with fire and 
fword. The irruption of thefe barbarians is fucccedcd by a war againft the 
infidels. Under the ftandard of the crofs entire nations dcfert Europe, and 
rpread like an inundation over Afia ; they commit on the road the moft 
bafe and fcandalous robberies, and are buried in the fands of Arabia and Egypt. 
At length fanaticifm arms afredi the hand of chriflian princes, and orders the 
catholics to mafTacre the heretics : then again appears on the earth the tor- 
tures invented by the Phalarifes, the Bufirifcs and the Ncros ; it prepares, it 
kindles in Spain, the flaming pile of the inqutfition -, while the pious Spa- 
niards, leave their ports, and traverfe the feas, to plant the crofs and defola- 
tion in America (g). If we call our eyes to the north, the fouth, the eaft, 
and the weft, we every where fee the facred knife of religion held up to the 
brcafts of women, children, and old men j ihe earth fmoaking with the blood 
of viftims facrificed to the falfe Gods, or to the Supreme Being; every place 
offers nothing to the fight but the vaft, the horrible carnage, caufed by a 
want of toleration. What virtuous man, and what chriftian, if his tender 
mind is filled with the divine Jove, that exhales from the maxims of the Gof- 
pcl, if he is capable of feeling the complaints of the miferabic, and if he has 
fometimes dried up their tears, would not at this fight be touched with com- 
panion for human nature (h), and endeavour to found probity, not on princi- 
ples fo venerable as thofe of religion, but on thofe that cannot be fo eafily 
abufed, fuch as the motives of perfonal intereft ? 

Thcfc 



the city of Troy, Agamemnon himfelf drag- 
ged Iphigenia to the altar, Calchas ftnicW the 
blow, and believed that he did honour to the 
Cods. 



no longer open to pity; commiferation ap- 
peared to him as facrilegc. 

To calm the refcntmentof the Nereides, 
a polite people faftcned Andromeda to a 
r&cic; to appcafc Diana, and open a way to 

(g) Thus in an epiftle fuppofed to be addreflcd to Charles V. an American is rcprefcnted 
rpeaking thus : 

- - Le nVft point nous qui fommes les barbares : 

Cc font, feigneur, ce font vosCortcz, vos Pixarres, 
Qui pour nous rocttre au fait d*un fyftcme nouveau, 
Aflemblent, centre nous, le prctre & le bourreau. 

That is. 

It is not wr who are barbarianj : 

Thefc, my lord, arc your Cortczes, your Pizarroes, 

"Who to obli^ us to receive a new religion, 

Affcmble againft us priefts and executioners. 




(h) On account of this pcrfccution, The- 
miilius ihc fcr.ator, in a letter addreiTed to 
the Lmpcror Valcns, fa\s, " Is it a crime to 
"think difTcrcntly i rem thee ? If the chrif- 
** lians arc divided among iheicfclvcsj the 



" phllofophcrs arc no Icfs fo. Truth has an 
*' infinite nprnbcr of faces, by which fhe 
" may be fecn. God has engraven in all 
" hearts a refpc£l for his attributes ; buteve- 
" ry one has the liberty of (hewing that ref- 

" pea 
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Thefe motives, witliouc contradidbing the principles of our religion, would 
be fufficicnc, to lay men under a necefiity of being virtuous. The Pagan re- 
ligion, by peopling Olympus with villians, was doubtlefs lefs adapted thaa 
ours to form juft men : who, however, can doubt that the firlt Romans were 
more virtuous than wc ? Who can deny, that pnfons have difarmed more 
robbers than religion? That the I'ilian, more devout than the French, has 
not with his chaplet of beads in his hand u(ed the ftilletto and poilbn ? And 
that at the time when devotion was warmer, and policy more imperfect, 
they did not commit infinitely more crimes (i) than in the ages when devotioa 
grew cool, and policy was carried to perfection ? 

Ic is then only by good laws (k) that we can form virtuous men. All the 
art ihercfoie of the legiHator coafifts in forcing them by felf-love to be always 



*' pe£t in the manner he thinks moft agreea- 
•'lilc to the dciiy; and no one here has a 
*' right ro prevent him." 

St. GrcE^ory dc Nazicnzcn had a great ef- 
tcem for Themiftius, to whom he wrote, 
** Thou alone, O Thcmiftius, ftruggieft 
** againft the decline of literature : thou art 
*' at the head ot* the learned; thoucanft phi- 
** lofophize in high cmploymcjits, join 
** ftiidy to power, and dignities to fcieiKC.** 

(i) There are few men rcflraincd by reli- 
gion. What crimes have been committed 
even by thofe intruftcd to guide us in the 
ways of falvation, St. Bartholomew's day, 
the aiValTination of Henry IV, the maflacre 
of the TcmplaiSj &c, &c. &c. fuflicicntly 
prove. 

(Ic) Eufebias, in hisEvangelica! preparation, 
lib. vi. cap. 10. mentions this remarkable 
iVagmcnt of a Syrian philofopher, named 
Bardezanes : '* Apud Seras, Jcx eft qua cx- 
dcs, fcortatio, furtum & fimulachronim cul- 
tus omnis prohibcturj quarc in ampliffima rc- 
gionc, non tcmplum vidcas, non Icnam, non 
nicretricem, non adulicram, non furcm in 
jus raptum, non homicidam, non toxicum." 
"*« Among the Seres, the law prohibits mur- 
*' der, (brnication, robbery, and all kinds 
** of religious woribip ; fo that in this vaft 
*• region wc fee neither temple, nor adultery, 
" nor bawds, nor whores, nor robbers, nor 
•' afliifJins, nor prifoners,** A proof that the 
laws are fLifficicnt to reftrain men. 

Wc ihould never have done, were wc to 
attempt giving a lift of all the people who, 
without the idea of a God, live in fociety 
more or lert. happily, according to the greater 
ov !c& vvilUom of their legiilator. I ihall 



mention only thofe that firil occur to my 
memory. 

Before the Gofpel was preached to the in- 
habitants of the Marian Iflands, fays father 
Jobien the jefuit, they had neither altars, 
nor temples, ncirracrifices, nor pricfts : they 
had only fomecbeat*', named Macanas, who 
preached to them. They however believed- 
that there was an hell and a paradifc : their 
hell was a furnace, wheiethe devil beat Couh 
with a hammer, like Iron in a forge; their 
paradife was filled with cacao-trees, fu^ar- 
canes, and women. But it was neither their 
virtues nor vices that entitled them to a p!a:e 
either in paradife or in hell ; for hell was al- 
lotted to ihofc who died of a violent death, 
and the others were admitted into paradife. 
Father Jobien adds, that to the fouih of the 
Marian Ifles, arc tliirty two iflands inhabited 
by natiojts who are abiolutcly dcftitute of the 
knowledge of any religion, or of a Deitv, and 
employ themfclvcs iulcly in eating, drt:ik- 
ing, ice. ^ 

The Caribbces, according to Le Bordr, 
who was employed in their conveifion, have 
neither pficff, nor altars, nor facrjfices, nor 
any idea of the Deity ; and will be wcU paid 
by thofe who would make them chriiiuins. 
They believe that the firll man, named Lon- 
gno, had a great navel, from whence came 
mankind. This f^onguo was the firlt agent ; 
he had made the earth without mouotiii s> 
which, according to them, were produced 
by a deluge. Envy was one of the hift crea- 
tures, and (he foon overfpread the earth with 
evils; {he thought hcrfelf beaurifu), but hav- 
ing fcen the fun, fhe went to hide herfelf^ 
and ever fuicc appears only in the nii^ht. 
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juft to eacli ot^er. Now, in order to compofe fuch laws, it is ncceffary that 
the human heart fhould be known, and in the firft place that we fhould be 
convinced that men having fenfibility for themfelves, and indifference with 
refpefl to others, are neither good nor bad, but ready to be either, according 
as a common intereft unites or divides them ; that felf-love, a fenfation nc- 
ceflary to the prefervation of the fpccies, is engraven by Nature in a manner 
not to be crazed (1) ; that a phyfical lenfibiHty has produced in us a love of 
pleafure and a hatred of pain j that pleafure and pain have at length produced, 
and opened in all hearts the buds of felf-love, which by unfolding them- 
felves give birth to the pafHons •, whence fpring all our virtues and vices. 

By contemplating thcfc preliminary ideas, we learn why chepafHons, of which 
the forbidden tree is, according to fome rabbins, only an ingenious image, 
bear equally on it branches good and evil fruit ; we perceive the mecha- 
nifm employed by them in the produdion of our virtues and vices; and in 
fhort, alegiflator difcovers the means-of laying men under a ncceffity of bein^ 
virtuous, and caufing the pafllons to bear no other fruit but probity and 
wifdom. 

Now, if the examination of thefe ideas, fo proper to render men virtuous, is 
■forbidden by the two i'pecics cf men in power above-mentioned, the only means 
of hadening the progrefs of morality, will be, as I have already faid, to fiicw 
that thelc proteftorsof flupidity, are the mod cruel enemies of human nature, 
and to fnatch from their hands the fccptre of ignorance, by which they are au- 
'thorizcd to command a ftupid people. Upon which I fliall obferve that this^ 
fimple and ealy as it appears in fpeculation, is extremely difficult in the exe- 
cution: Indeed there are men who have great and judicious minds united 
to the virtue and ftrength of foul : there are men, who, being perfuadcd ihac 
a ciiizcn without courage is alfo without virtue, arc fcnfible that the fortune 
and even the* life of every individual is not his own, but is in a manner a depo- 
fit which he ought always to be ready to deliver up when the fafety of the pub- 
lic makes it neceflary : but the number of fuch men is always too few for them 
■to enlighten the public j bcfides, vircue murteverbeof little weight, when 
the manners of an age f\x upon it the ruft of ridicule. Thus morality and the 



The Chiriguanes do not acknowledge a Brachmans> difcngagcs itfelf fomctimcs of a 

God. Letters cdifF. 24. form, and fomctimcs of a quality, Ky thcfc 

The Giagucs, according ro Father Cavaf- three truths, *' I am not in any thing, no- 

Ty, acknowledge no being diftintft from mat- thing is in mc, I am not." When the mind 

tcr, and have not even in their language a fliall be delivered from all ihefc forms, there 

word eyprcffive of that idea : they worship will be an end of the woiM. They add, 

only their anceHors, whom they believe to be that religion is Qy far from difcngaging (he 

always living; and imagine, that their prince mind from thcfc fotmvS, that it only binds it 

has authority over the rain. the fafler within the matter by which it is ab- 

At Indoftan, fays father Pons the Jcfuif, forbcd. 

is a (c£\ of Brachmans, who think, that the (1) The foldier and the commander of a. 

mind is united to matter, and ablorbcd by it ; privateer, defire war, and nobody imputes it to 

that the wifdoin which purifies the /oul, and them as a crime. It is vifible that in tbiffTcf- 

isouly the knowledge of truth, products the pc£l their interell is not fufliciemly connciiled 

■deliverance of the m?nd, by way of an analy- with the general inicrcil. 
(i$. Now the mind, according to thcfc 

R IcgiQation, 
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Icgirtation, which I confiJer as one and the fame fcicncc, can only make art 
infcnfiblc progrefs. 

Nothing but the lapfc of time can rccal thofe happy ages, defcribcd under 
the names of Aftrea and Rhea, which were only an ingenious emblem of 
the perfcd^ion of thefc fcicnccs. 



t 

CHAP. XXV. 

0/ Probity, in relation to the worU in general, 

IF there was any fuch thing as probity in relation to all mankind it would- 
only confift in the habit of performing ailions ufeful to ail nations : now no 
adion can have an immediate influence on the happinefs or unhappinefs of all 
mankind. To illuftraie this by an example,, the moft generous adion can 
produce in the moral world an cffed no more fenfible than a ftone thrown, 
into the ocean can produce in the leas, by raifing the furface. 

There is then no practical probity in relation to the univerfc. With rcf- 
pcft to probity ot intention, which is reduced to a conflant and habitual 
defire of the happinefs of mankind, and confequently to vague and ineffica- 
cious wilhes for the univerfal felicity, 1 maintain that it is nocjiing but a Pla- 
tonic chimera. In fa£t, if the oppofition of interefts that fubfifts between 
different natior.s, with rcfped to each other, keeps them in a flate of per- 
petual war; if a peace concluded between two nations is in truth merely a 
ccfTation like that between twa velTels, which after a long fight take time to 
repair their rigging and ftop their leaks, only to renew the attack i if nations, 
cannot extend their conqueft and their commerce, without doing it at the cx- 
pencc of their rivals \ in fine, if the felicity and grandeur of one nation is 
almod always clofcly connedcd with the misfortunes and wcaknefs of another,. 
it is evident that a fpirit of patriotifm, a paflion fo defirable, fo virtuous, and lb 
•worthy of eflcem in any citizen, is, as is proved by the exannple of the Greeks- 
and Romans, abfolutely cxclufive of the love for all mankind. 

h is neceflary, in order to give cxiftence to this kind of probity, that the 
nations by reciprocal laws and conventions, fhould unite together as families 
compofing one ftate -, that the private interetl of nations Ihould fubmic to a 
more general intcrcft ; and that the love of our country, becoming cxtinguifhed 
in the heart, Ihould give place to the more extended fiame of univcrfal love : 
a fuppofition that will not be realized long for a feries lime. Whence 1 conclude, 
that there can be no fuch thing as practical nor even intentional probity,, 
with refpetft to all mankind ; and in this rcfpeft the mind is at variance witli 
probity. 

In faft, though the anions of a fmgle perfon cannot at all contribute to the 
general happinefs, and though the influences of his virtue cannot fenfibly ex- 
«nd beyond the limits of an empire, it is not fo with his ideas : if a man dif- 
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covers a rpecific remedy, or if he invehcs a wind-mill, thefe produftions of 
the mind may render him a benefadtor to the world (a). 

Bcfides, in affairs of genius the love of our country is not, as in the cafe 
of probicy, exclufive of a love of all mankind. A nation does not acquire 
knowledge at the expcnre of the neighbouring ftates : on the contrary, the 
more nations are enlightened, the more they reciprocally reflefl ideas, and 
the more the force and adVivity of thcuniverfal genius is augmented. Whence 
r conclude, that though there is no probity relative to the univerfe, there arc 
at leaft certain kinds of genius that may be confidered in this light. 

CHAP. XXVI. 
Of Genius, wirb refpedl to the V^averfe. 

GEnius confidered in this point of view will be, in conformity to the 
preceding delinicions, the power of raifing intcrciling ideas in the minds 
of all pco;j!e, ti:h:r as iiiiiruilivc or agreeable. 

This kind of genius is, doubtlefs, the moll dcfirable. There never was a 
time when that I'pecics of ideas whicli was fuppofcd by all nations to flow 
from genius was not really worthy of that name. It is not the fame with 
rcfpe<fl to the power of creating thofe kinds of ideas which one nation alone 
fuppofes lot^ derived from this fourcc. Every nation has a time of flupi- 
dity and degradation, duiing which the people hive no clear idea of genius; 
it then prodigally beftows the name on certain aflcmblages of ideas that are 
agreeable to the mode, and always ridiculous in the eyes of poftericy. Thefe 
ages of degradation are commonly thofc of defpo:ic power ; when, as a poet 
fays, God deprives nations of one half of their under landings, that they may 
be enabled to bear the miferies and punifhmenlsof flavery. 

Among the ideas proper to pleafe all people are thofe that are inftruftive i 
which are belonging to certain arts and fciences : others are alfo agreeable, 
fuch as firft the admired ideas and fcntiments in certain parts of Homer, Vir- 
gil, Corncille, TafTo, and Milton -, in which, as I have already obferved, thofe 
illuftrious writers do not confine thcmfclvcs to the painting of a particular 
nation or age, but to that of human nature; fuch are, in the fecond place, 
the grand images with which thefe poets enrich their works. 




(a) Thit5 reafon is the gTcatL-ft of our ad- 
vantages, and perhaps infinitely more to ihc 
happinefs of men than the virtue of any par- 
ticular perfon. To this, is rcfcrvcd the 
power of forming the beft leniflation, and 
confcquently of rendering men as happy as 
poiTible. 'Tis true the romance of this Ic- 
giflation, is not yet completed, and that fe- 
veral ages will Aide away before the fid^ion be 

R 



realized : but, arming ourfelves with the pa- 
tience of the abbe dc faint Hierrc, we may, 
after him, foretel, that every thing that 
is now a fubjefl of the imagination will have 
e>,i!>cnce. 

Men muft necenkrily have a confufcd (cw- 
fation, that reafon is the principal of all our 
advantages, fmce envy will allow a man to 
mention his probity, but not his gojd fcnfc. 

2 To 
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To prove, that in every work of genius there are beauties (>ropcr Co pleafo 
univcrfally, I chufc thefe images for an example; and fay, that grandeur in 
poecic pidurcs is a fource of univerfal pleafure (aj. Not that ail men are 
equally ftruck with them: there are fome as infcnrible to the beauties of de- 
fcriptioii as to the charms of harmony ; and whom it would be as unjult as it. 
would be ufelcfs to attempt to difabufe. By their infenfibiiity they have ac- 
quired an unhappy right of difowning the pleafure they do not feel : but there 
are only a fmall number of thcfe people. 

In fa£t, whether it be the habitual and impatient dcfirc of felicity that 
makes us wilh for all perfections as a means of encreafing our happinefs, 
and renders all thofe grand objefls agreeable to us where their contemplation 
feems to give a greater extent of foul, and more ftrength and elevation of 
ideas; whether grand objctts make a ftronger,.a more lafting, and more 
agreeable imprcfTion ; or whether, i-n fhort, it is from forae other caufe, we 
find that we are offended at a confined view, and perceive ourfclves confined 
in the narrow paflages between mountains, or when inclofed by a great wall ; 
while, on the contrary, the eye loves to extend its view over a vaft plain, to 
take in tlic furface of the fea, or to lofe itfcif in examining a ditlant horizon. 

Every thing that is great is adapted to pleafe the eye and imagination of 
mankind : this fpecies of defcripiive beauty has infinitely the advantage over 
all thofe that, depending on juftncfs of proportions, can neither befo wjrmly 
nor fo gejieraliy felt, fince all nations have not the fame ideas of proportions. 

If we oppofc to the cafcadcs, fubterrancan caves, and terrafes proportioned 
by arc, tlie cataracts of the river Sr. Laurence, the gaping caverns of j^tna, 
the enormous mafles of rock heaped upon each other, without, order in the 
Alps, iliali we not find that the pleafure produced by the prodigality and rude 
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(a) If grand pii^urcs do not a I wrays^ forci- 
bly firikc us, this want of effcft ufually de- 
pends on a caufc that has no relation to their 
grandeur. It moft commonly proceeds from 
being connected in our own minds wiih 
fome difagrceablc abjc<£^. Upon which I 
fhaif obferve, that wc rarely, in reading a po- 
etical defcrjption, receive only the pure im- 
prcfTion that would have been made on us by 
an cxadt view of the image. All objc<9s par- 
ticipate of the uglincfs as well as of the beau- 
ty of thcfc with which they are commonly 
connected ; lo this caufc we ought to attri- 
bute moft of- our difgufts, and our uiijuft fits 
of cnthufiaflic aiiplaufe. A proverb ufed in 
the market, though ever fo excellent, always 
appears low ; bccaufe it is ncccflarily ccn-. 
ne(51ed in our memory with the image of 
thofe who make ufe of it 

Who can doubt of its being from the fame 
reafon that the tales of fpirits and apparitions 
iccur in the night upon the mind of the wan- 
dering tiaveUer> and double the horrors of a 



forcft? Thatin the Pyrenean mountains, in 
the midft of deferts, abyfles, and rocks, 
the imagination, ftruck with the idea of the 
war of the Titans, beholds the mountains of 
Oila and Pclion, and looks with fear on 
the field of battle of thefe giaqts? Who 
doubts but that the remembranceof the bower 
defcribed by Camocns, where the nymphs 
naked, /Jying, and purfued by warm tfefires, 
fell at the feet of the Portugucfc, where love 
fparklcd in thcircycs, and circulated in their 
veins; where their words were f oft, and no- 
thing heard but the murmurs of happy lovers: 
who doubts, I (iiy^ that the remembrance of 
fo voluptuous a defcriptioa has fonie time 
embelliihcd every giove ? 

From tins rcaibn it is fodiiTicult to fcparatc 
entirely from the pleafure we receive at the 
prcfence of an object all iJie other pleafmg 
fcnCitions that fccm in a manner refle£led up- 
on it, from other objc^ to wliich it happens 
to be connc^cd. 
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ttiagnificence vifiblc in the works of nature is infinitely fuperior to that rc- 
fuking from juftnefs of proportions ? 

To be convinced of this,, let aperfon in the night afcend a mountain in order 
to contemplate the firmament: what is the charm that draws him thither? 
Is it the agreeable fymmetry in which the ftars arc ranged ? Here, in the Via 
l&ftea, arc innumerable funs heaped up -without order, fomc farther diftant 
than others ; and there are vaft deferts. What is then the fourcc of his plca- 
itires ? The immenfity of heaven itfclf. Indeed, what idea muft he form of 
this immenfity, when worlds of fire appear but as luminous points fcattcrcd 
here and there in the plains of aether ? when funs ftill farther involved in the 
profound fpaces of the firmament can fcarcely be perceived ? The imagina- 
tion, which launches forwards to thefe laft fpheres, to comprehend all the worlds 
poffiblc, is fwallowed up in the vatland immcafurable concavity of the heavens, 
and plunged in a ravilhing delight, produced by the contemplation of an ob- 
je£t that fills his whole foul. Thus the grandeur of the decorations of this 
kind has occafioned the cbfervation, That art is inferior to nature •, which 
means no more than that great and noble pidures appear to us preferable to 
ihofe that are comparatively little and mean. 

In the arts fufceptible of this kind of beauty, fuch as fculpture, architecture, 
and poetry, it is the enormity of the maffes that places the colofTus of Rhodes 
and the pyramids of Memphis among the wonders of the world. It is 
the grandeur of the defcriptions that makes us admire Milton, for having the 
molt ftrong and fubiime imagination. His fubjeft too,^ though little ca- 
pable of beauties of another kind, was infinitely fo of the beauties of defcription. 
He was obliged by his fubjc6t on the terrcftrial paradife, to affemble in the 
ftion compafe of the garden of Eden all the beauties nature has difperfcd over 
the earth, to adorn a thoufand different climates. Carried by the choice of 
the fame iubje^ to the unformed abyfs of Chaos, he was to draw from thence 
his primitive materials- for ereding the univerfe, to excaviatc the bed of the 
ocean, to crown the earth with mountains, to cover it v/ith verdure, to move 
and kindle the fun and (tars, to fpread over them the pavilion of the heavens, to 
paint the beauties of the firft day of the world, and that frefhnefs of the opening ' 
ipringi with which his lively imagination embelliflied nature at her birth. He 
had then not only the moft grand, but the moft new and varied pictures to paint, 
which to the imagination ot man are two other univerfal fources of pleafure. 

It is with the imagination as with reafon : by contemplation, or the com- 
bination either of the pidurcs of nature, or of philofophical ideas, poets and 
philofophers improve their imaginations and their region ; and thus are cna- 
bfed to excel in different kinds, in which- it. is equally rare, and perhaps 
equally difficult to fuccccd. 

What man, indeed, does not perceive^ that the progrefs of the humaa 
mind ought to be uniform to whatever fcience or art it applies ? If, to plealc 
the mind, fays Fontcnellc, we muft employ, without fatiguing it ; ifwc can- 
not employ it, without offering thofe new, grand, and primitive truths, where 
their novelty, importance, and fertility, ftrongly ^x the attention ; 'if we 
avoid fatiguing only by prefenting ideas ranged with order, exprelTed in rhc 
mcft proper words, in v/hich the fubjed has an uniformity and limplicity that 
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Tenders It eafily comprehended, and where the variety is joined to fimplicity (b)^^ 
dc is equally to the combination oF grandeur, novelty, variety, and fimpli- 
cicy in the pitftures, that is joined thcgreatcft plcafure of the imagination. If, 
for example, the view or dcfcription of a great lake is agreeable, that of a 
calm and boundlefs fca is doubtlefs (Vill more fo : its immenfity is a fourceof 
greater plcafure. However beautiful this profpeffl may be, its uniformity 
woLild foon render it circfome. Therefore, if envclopped by bJack clouds, 
and carried by the nor-ch-wind, the tenipefl:, 'perfonified by the poet's imagi- 
natioi-u, hallens to the fouth, rolling before him moveable mountains of water; 
who doubts but that the rapid, finiple, and varied iuccciTion of terrifying pic- 
tures, prefented by rhe troubled fe-i, will every moment make new imprefTions on 
the imagination, ftrongly fix our attention, employ the mind without fati- 
guing it, and confcquently pleafe us more ? But. if the night happens to redouble 
the horrors of the fame tempcft, and the watry mountains where the chain 
terminates and enclofcs the horrizon be inftantly lighted by repeated and re- 
ilcdlcd flalhes of lightning i who can doubt but that tlm dark fea, fuddenly 
•ch.mged to a (i:^ of fire, would form by fhe united novelty of the grandeur and 
variety of the images, a pidure more adapted to fiJl the imagination with 
adonithtMcnt ? Thus the art of poetry, confidercd merely as defcriptivc, is to 
offer nothing to view but objects in motion, and, if poJibie, to ihike fcvc- 
■tA fcnfes at once. May not the defcripcion of the roaring of the water, tht 
howling of the winds, and the burft of ulling thunder, add flill to the fecret ter- 
ror, and confequently, to the plcafure we experience at the view of a tempcf- 
tuous fca ? At the return of fpring, does not the dcfccnt of Aurora into the 
gardens of Marly, to open the buds of flowers-, does notchc perfumes fhe at 
that inftant exhales, the warbling of a thaufaw.] birds, and the murmur of 
cafcades, encreafc the charms of thofe delightful groves ? All the fenfes arc 
fo many gates, by which agreeable imprefiions may enter our fouls ; and the 
more of them arc opened at once, the higher does ourpleafure arife. 

We fee then, that as there are ideas generally ufeful to nations from their 
being inftruutive as thofe that immediately belong to the fcicnces, there are 
others alfo univerfally ufeful, as being agreeable i and that differing in this 
particular from probity, the genius of a fingle pcrfon may have a relation to 
the whole univcrfe. 

The conclufion of this difcourfc is, that in affairs that relate to the mind, 
as well as in moral aclions, it is in the nature of man to praile love or grati- 
tude, and to defpife hatred or revenge. Intereft then is the only difpenfcrof 
hisefteem: genius under whatfoeverpoint of view it is confidercd is then never 
any thing more than a capacity for aflembling ideas that arc new and intercfl:- 
ing ; and confequently ufeful to mankind , either as being inftrudlive or agreeable. 



(b) It is proper to remark, thr.t the fimpUcity in fubjc«5b and images is a pcrfc£lion 
rtlativc to die wcaknefs of our minds. 
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E S S A Y III. 

Whether Genius ought ta be cortfidered as a ftatural gift 9. or^ as an effeS 

of education. 

CHAP. I. 

I A NT going to examine in this difcourfe what the mind receives from 
nature and edacacLon : for which purpofe it is neceflary, firft, to deter- 
mine what is here meant by the word Nature. 

This word may railc in our minds a confufed idea, of a being or a forcc- 
ihat has endued us with alJ our fenfcs : now the fenfes are the fources of 
aD our ideas. Being deprived ofour lenics, we are deprived of all the ideas rela- 
tive to it: a man born blind has for this reafon no idea of colours ; it is then 
evident, that in this fignification genius ought to be confidcrcd as a glfc of 
nature. 

But if the word is taken in a different acceptation, and we fuppofe that 
among the men well formed, and endued with all their fenfes, without any 
perceivable defcdl of their organization, nature has made fuch a remarkable 
difference, and formed fuch an unequal diftri button of the intelledlual powers, 
that one fhall be fo organised as to be ftupid, and the other be a man of" 
ginius, the queflion wUI become more delicate. 

I confefs, that at firft we cannot confider the great inequality in the minds^ 
of men, without admitting that there is the iame difference between them as- 
between bodies, feme of which arc weak and delicate, while others are (trong 
and robuft. What can here occafion fuch variations fjom the uniform man- 
ner wherein nature operates ? 

This rcafonlng, 'tis true,, is founded only on analogy. It is like that of 
the aftronomers, who conclude that the moon is inhabited, becaufe ii.is com- 
poffd of nearly the fame matter as our earth. 

How weak foever this reafoningmay be, it mult yet appear demonftrative v 
for, fay they, to what caufc can be attributed the great difproportion of in-- 
tclle<5ls obfervablc between people who appear to liavc had the fame edu- 
cation ? 

In order to reply to this objctftion, it is proper firlt to enquire, whether ^t- 
veral men can, ftridlly fpeaking, have the fame education ^ and for this pur- 
pofe to fix the idea included in the word Education. 

If by education, we merely underftand, that received in the fame placcs,„ 
and under the fame mailers v in this fenfc tlic education is the fame with an. 
infinite number of men. 

But, if we give to this word a more true and extenfive fignification, and 
in general comprehend every thing that relates co our inllrudion i then, I fay,. 

tha:^ 
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that nobody receives the fame education ; becaiife each individual has, for 
hi* preceptors, t( I may be -allowed to fay fo, the form of government under 
which he lives, his friends, his miilrefles, the people about him, whatever he 
reads, and in fhort clxince ; that is an infinite number of events, with ref- 
pedh to which our ignorance will not pcrniic us to perceive their caufes, and 
the chain that conncfts them together. . Now, this chance has a greater. 
iharc in aur education than is imagined. It is this that places certain objc<5ls 
before us, and in confcqucnce of this occafions more happy ideas, and fome- 
times leads to the greateft difcoveries. Togivefome examples : it was chance 
that conducted Galileo into the gardens of Florence, when the gardeners were 
working the pumps : it was that which jnfpired thole gardeners, when not being 
able to raifc the w*er above the height of thirty- two feet, to afk him the 
caufr, and by that qucftion, piqued the vanity of the philofophcr : it wai 
at length his vanity, put in action by fo cafual a queftion, that obliged him w 
make this natural effc6t the fubjc6t of his thoughts, till at lafl:, by difcovering 
'^ihe weight of the air, he found the folution ot the problem. 

In the moment when the peaceful foul of Newton was employed by no bufi- 
nefs, and agitated by no paffion, it was alfo chance that, drawing him under 
an apple-tree, loofened fome of the fruit from the branches, and gave that 
philolbphcr the firft idea of his fyftcm on gravitation; it was really this in- 
cident that afterwards made him turn his thoughts to enquire whether the 
moon does not gravitate cowards the earth with the fame lorce as that with 
which bodies fall on its furface ? It is then to chance that great geniufes are 
frequently obliged for their moft happy thoughts. How many great minds 
are confounded among the people of moderate capacities for want of a certain 
tranquility of foul, the queftion of a gardener, or the fall of an apple 1 

I am fenfible, that we Cannot at firft, without fome pain, attribute fuch 
great cfFedts to caufes fo diftant andfo fmall in appearance fa). However, ex- 
perience informs us, that in the phyfical, as in the moral world, the greateft 
events arc often produced by almoft imperceptible caufes. Who doubts that 
Alexander owed in pare his conqucft of Perna to the inflitutor of the Ma*- 
-tjcdonian phalanx ? That the adventures of Achilles, animating that prince 
with all the rage of glory, had a /hare in the deftruftion of the empire of Darius, 
as Quintius Curtius contributed to the vitflories of Charles XII ^ Who can 
doubt that the tears of Veturia, by difarming Coriolanus, confirmed the power 
of Rome, which was ready to fink under the efforts of the Volfcii, and occa- 
fioned that Jong train of victories which changed the face of the world ; and 



(a) Wc read, in ihe Literary year, that Boi- 
Icau, when a child, playing in a yard, fell 
down. In his tall, his conts turned up, 
whoii a turky gave him feveral pecks on a ve- 
ry tender part. Boileau felt the injury during 
■his whole life ; and perhaps from thence 
aroie that feverity of manners, and that 
want of fenfibility vifibic in all his works ; 
from thence his faiire againft women, againft 
XrulU, C^uinaut, and ail verfcs of gallantry. 



Perh.ipshis antipathy againft turicics might 
occafion that fecrct averfion he always had to 
thejeiuits, who brought them into France. 
To the fame accident, perhaps, we owe his 
fatire on double meanings, his admiration of 
Mr. Arnaud, and his epiftle on the love of 
God ; fo true it is, that Imperceptible caufes 
often determine the whole condufl of life, and 
the whole -feries of our ideas. 
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that, confequently, it wis to the tears of Vcturia, that Europe owes Its prcfcnt 
lituation ? What a number of fafts ofthe like kind (b) might here be mention- 
ed ? Guftavus, fays the abbe de Vercot, proceeded in vain through all the pro- 
vinces of Sweden ; he wandered above a year in the mountains of Delecarlia. 
The mountaineers, though prepoflTeired by his good mien, the tallnefs of his 
flature, and the apparent ftrcnglh of his body, were not however determined 
to join him, till on that very day when the prince harangued the Delccarlians, 
the old men of the country remarked, that the north wind had for fome time 
conttantly bJowed. This wind appeared to them as a certain fign ofthe pro- 
ccftion of heaven, and as an order to take up arms in favour of the hero. Ic 
was then the north wind that placed the crownofSwedenon the head of Guftavus. 
Moft events fpring from caufcs equally fmal! : we are unacquainted with 
them, becaufe moft hiftqrians have been thcmfclves ignorant of them, or have 
not had eyes capable of' perceiving them. *Tis true, that in this rcfpc<5l, the 
mind may repair their omifTionsi tor the knowledge of certain principles eafily ■ 
fupplies the knowledge of certain fadts. Thus, without ftaying any longer to 
prove that chance plays a greater part in the theatre of the jvorld than is ima- 
gined, 1 ftiall conclude what I have juft faid with obferving, that if under 
the word Education, be comprehended every thing in general that contributes 
to our inftru<flion, this chance muft neceftarily have the greateft fharc in it i 
and that no pcrfon being placed in exadly the lame concourfe of circumftances, 
no pcrfon can receive exactly the fame education. 

This fafl being well weighed, who can be certain that a difference in edu- 
cation docs not produce the difference obfervablc in minds .^ Who can affert, 
that men are not like thofe trees of the fame fpecies, whofe feed being abfo- 
lutely the fame, but never fown exadtly in the fame earth, nor expofed en- 
tirely to the fame winds, the fame fun, or the fame rain, muft in unfolding 
themfelves neceflarily produce an infinity of different forms. I may then 
conclude, that the inequality obfcrvable in the minds of men may be indif- 
ferently confidcred, either as the effeft of nature, or of education. But what- 
ever truth there may be in this conclufion, yet as it is extemely vague, and 
may be reduced in a manner to a perhaps, I think I ought to confider this 
queftion in a new point of view, and return back to principles more certain 
and determinate. To this purpofe, it will be proper to reduce the queftion 
to fimple points ; to afcend to the origin of our ideas, and to the opening ofthe 
mind; and to recoiled: that man can only make ufc of his fenfes, remember, 
and obferve refemblances and differences, that is, the connexion fubGfting 
between the different obje(fts that prefent themfelves, either to him, or to his 
memory ; that therefore nature can only give men more or fewer capacities of 
mind, by enduing fome preferably to others, with a little more delicacy ofthe 
fenfes, extent of memory, and capacity of attention. 




(b) In the minority of Louis XIV. when ceivccl Icfs honour from that important coun- 

that prince was ready to retire into Burgundy, lei, than from defeating five hundred horfe. 

St.Evremond fays ,ihal the advice of Turcnne So true is it, that we with dhBcuIry attribute 

kept him at Paris, and faved France, great effeds to caiiics that appear fo fmaJI ajid 

However, that great general, he adds, re- diftant. 

i^ CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the Delicacy of the Senfes, 

CAN the greater or lefs perfe(5tion of the organs of fenfe, in which is 
necclTarily included that of the interior organization, fmce I can here 
judge of the delicacy of the fen fes only by efFecls, be the caufe of the ine- 
quality obfcrvable in the minds of men? 

In order co reafon with fome degree of jiiftnefs on this fubjed, it is nccefia- 
ry to enquire, whether the greater or iefs delicacy of the fcnfes gives the mind 
cither more extent or more juftncfs, which necelTarily includes all the mental 
faculties. 

The greater or Iefs perfcL^ion of the organs of fcnfe has no influence on juft- 
nefs of thinking, if men, whatever impreilion they receive from the fame ob- 
jects, mult always perceive the fame conneiilions between thofe objects. Now, 
to prove that they perceive them, 1 fhall chufe the fcnfe of fighc for an exam- 
ple, as that to which we owe the greatcft number of our ideas. And I hy^ with 
refpcift to the difference of eyes, that if a fathom appears to one man fliorter, 
fnow Jefs white, and ebony not fo black as ihcy appear to another, ycc, 
thefe two men always perceive the fame relations between thofe objedls j 
confequencly, a fathom always appears longer than a foot; the inow whiter 
than any other body, and ebony the blackelt of all kinds of wood. 

Now, as the juftnefs of our thoughts always confifts in a clear view of the 
true relations that fubfill between objefts, and as in repeating, with rcfpcfl to 
the other fenfes, what I have here faid on that of fight, we (hall conftantiy 
come to the fanie conclufion ; I infer, that the greater or lefs degree of per- 
fedion, either in the external or internal organization, can have no influence 
on the juftnefs of our judgments. 

Moreover, if extent be diftinguiftied from juftnefs of thought, the greater 
or Iefs degree of delicacy of the fenfes will make no addition to that txter.t. 
If fight be again taken for an example, it is evident, that a mind, being more 
or lefs extenfive, does not depend on the greater or lefs number of objc<fls, 
to the exclufion of others which a man endued with very fine fenfes may 
place in his memory. There are very few objedls fo imp:;rceptible by tlieir 
fmallnefs, that confidcrtd exaflly with the fame attention, by two eyes equally 
young, and as well employed, can be perceived by the one, and not by 
the other: but was the difference in this reipetft made by nature between men, 
whom I call welt organized, that is, in whofe organization there appears no 
defect (a), infinitely more confiderable than it is, I am able to fliew, that 



(a) I fpeak in this chapter only of thofe piJity, which are commonly produced, the 
men who are well organized and deprived of one by a defeat of memory, and the other ty 
none of the fenfes, and who bcfitics are not a total warn of that faculty, 
afflitlcd cither with thedifcafc of folly orftu- 
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thU difference docs' not produce any with refpcfk to the extenfivcncfs of the 
mind. 

Let us fuppofe two men endued with the Time capacity for auention, the 
fame extent &f memory, and, in fliort, equal in every thing except the deh- 
cacy of the fenfes v upon this hypothefis, he who has the belt figiit may, be- 
yond all contradi<5tion, place in his memory, and combine many of thcfc 
objedls which by their fmailnefs are concealed from him who, in this refpecft, 
has a icfs perfeti organization ; but thefe two men having upon my fuppoTi- 
tion a memory equally extenfive, and capable if they pleafe, of containing 
two thoufand objeiSts, it is certain, that the fecond may fupply by hiftorical 
fadts the ohjefts which a fmaller degree of delicacy of fight would not 
have permitted him to receive •, and tliat he may complete, if he picafcs, the 
number of two thoufand objects, contained in the memory of tlit firft. Now, 
if between thel'e two men, he who has the fenfe of fight lefs perfeift may yet 
dcpofit in the magazine of his memory as great a number of objcdls as the 
other-, and if, belides, thefe men are equal m every thing clfc, they muft 
confequently form as many combinations. The greater or lefs perfection of 
the organ of fight cannot however fail of having an influence on the genius or 
bent of their minds, and make one a painter, or a botanift, and the oilier an hif- 
torian and a politician •, 'but it can have no influence with refpecfl to the extent 
of their minds. Thus, we do not obferve aconftant fuperiority of mind cither 
among thofe who have a greater delicacy in the fenfes of feeing and hearing or 
thofe who habitually ufe fpectacles, and ear-trumpets ; ihele means make 
a greater difference between them and other men than in this refpe6l 
nature herfelf has done. From whence I conclude, that between the men 
whom 1 call well organized, the fuperiority of knowledge, is not in propor- 
tion to the external or internal perfedion of thefe organs; and that the 
great inequality fubfifting between minds necefiarily depends on fome other 
caufe. 



CHAP. III. 

0/ the Extent of the Memory, 

THE conclufion of the preceding chapter leads to the enquiry whether, 
the unequal extent of the memory, be the caufe of the great variety of 
mental faculties in mankind ? I'he memory is the magazine, in which arc 
dcpofitcd the ienfations, fadts, and ideas, whofe different combinations form 
what is called knowledge. 

The fenfations, fadls, and ideas, muft then be confidcred as the primary 
matter of knowledge. Now, the more fpacious the magazine of the memory 
is, the more it contains of this primary matter i and the greater is the ability 
of obtaining knowledgei^- 



Though this manner of reafoning may feem well founded, yet in fearchin^ 
it thoroughly it will appear to be only fpecious. To give it a complete anfwcr^ 
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k is necelTary firft to examine, whether the difference of extent in the me- 
mory of pcrfoiis well organized be as remarkable in faft, as it is in appear- 
ance : and Tuppofing this difference real, it muft fecondly be confidcred, whe- 
ther it ought to be regarded as the caufe of the unequal diftrib^^ion of mental 
abilities. 

As to the firll fubjefb of enquiry, I fay, that attention alone may engrave 
in the memory the fubjedls that without attention would make only infen- 
liblc impreflions upon usj nearly rcfembling thofe a reader fucceflively receives 
of each of the letters that compofe a page in a book. It is then certain, that 
to judge whether the dcfed; of memory is in men an effedfc of their inatten- 
tion, or of an imperfedion in the organs, we mull: have rccourfe to experience. 
This teaches us that among men there arc many, as St. Auguftin and 
Montaigne fay of themfelves, who appear to be endued with only a very weak 
memory i and yet from the defire of obtaining knowledge, acquire fuch a 
number of ideas, as to caufe them to be placed in the rank of pcrfons of an 
cxtaordinary memory. Now, if the defire ot inftrudlion be alone fufficient to 
enable us to know a great deal, 1 conclude, that the memory is almoft entirely 
faditious. The extent of the memory therefore firft depends on the daily ufe 
made of it : fecondly, on the attention with which we confider the objefts 
we would imprefa upon it, and which without attention, as I have juft faid, 
would leave only flight traces that would be eafdy effaced ; and thirdly, on 
the order in which we range our ideas. To this order we owe all the prodi- 
gies of memory i ic confiiis in uniting together all our ideas, and confequcnly 
charging the memory only with fuch objects as by their nature, or the manner 
in which they are confidcred, preferve between them a connexion fufficienc 
to recal each other. 

The frequent reprefentations of the fame objects to the memory are in 
a manner lo many touches of the graver, which cuts them deeper in propor- 
tion to the frequency with which they are reprefented (a). Befides, this order 
fo proper to recal the fame objects to our lemembrance, not only gives us an 
explanation of all the phenomena of the memory, but teaches us, that the fa- 
gacity of mind in one perfon, that is, the promptitude with which one man 
is Itruck with the force of truth, frequently depends on the analogy of that 
truth v/ith the objefls about which he is employed. He cannot catch it by 
perceiving all its conne(fbions, without rejecting all the ideas that firftprefcnted 
themfelves to his remembrance, and without turning up-fide down the whole 
magazine of his memory, to fearch for the ideas connedtcd with that truth. 

This is the reafon why fo many men arc infenfible to thecxpofition of cer- 
tain fafts, for thofe truths ihike the whole chain of their thoughts, by awaken- 
ing a great number of ideas in their minds: it is a flafh of lightning, which 
fpreads a rapid light oyer the whole horizon of their ideas. It is then to order 
that a perfon frequently owes the fagacity of his mind, and the extent of his 
memory : tlius it is, a want of order, the effetft of the indifference a perfon 
entertains for a certain kind of fludics, which prevents all remembrances in 
thofe who, in all refpeds, appear to have more cxtcnfive memories. This is 



i 



(a) Memory, fays Mr. Ixjcke, is a tabic of brafs, covered with charailjrs that become 
infenfibly effaced by time, if tlicy are not fuoieumes touched up by the graver. 
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rhe reafon why the learned in languages and hiftory, who, by the afTiftance 
of a chronological order, eafily imprefs and prcferve the remembrance of 
words, dates, and hiftorical fafts, cannot often retain the proof of a moral- 
truth, the demonftracion of a geometrical problem, or the painting of a land- 
fcape, which they have long examined : in fadt, thefe forts of objcds having, 
no analogy widi the reft of the fadts or ideas with which their memories is 
filled, they cannot frequently renew the reprefentation, or imprefs them more 
deeply, andconfequently they are unable to preferve them Jong. 

This is the produ^ive caufe of all the different kinds of memory, and the- 
Kafon why thofe who know the leaft in one kind of knowiedge, 'arc com-; 
monly thofc who in that kind forget the mod. 

It appears then, that a great memory is a phasnomenon of order; that 
it is almoft always fadbitious ; and tliat between thoie whom I call well 
organized, that great difproportion vifible in point of memory is not fo much 
rhceffctftof the unequal perfedion of the organs that fupply it with materials- 
as of an unequal attention to improve it. 

But fuppofing that the unequal extent of memory obfervabie among man- 
kind was entirely the work of nature, and was as confiderable in reality as ir 
is in appearance, I aficrr, that it could not have any influence on the extent 
of the mind ; fiirft, becauic a great genius, as I am going to fhcw, does noc 
neccflarily fuppofc a great memory ; and, fecondly, becaufe every man is 
endued with a memory fufficlent to raife him to the highcfl degree of mental"- 
abilities. 

Before the firfl of thcfe propofuions is proved, it is proper to obfcrve, that- 
as perfect ignorance conftituces perfcdl fo'Ay^ the man of genius fomctimes ap- 
pears to want memory only from the too confined fignification given to the 
word memory, in rcftraining it to the remembrance of names, daces, places, 
and perfons, lor which the man of genius has no curiofity, and often finds- 
that here his memory fails him. But in comprehending in the fignification of 
this word the remembrance of ideas,, images, and reafonings, none of them- 
is deficient; whence it follows, that there is no fuch thing as genius without' 
memory. 

This obfervation being made, I am to enquire what extent of memory is 
ncccfTary to conftitute a great genius. Let us chufe for example two men 
illullrious in diEFcrent kinds of genius, as Locke and Milton, and examine 
whether the greatnefs of their talents ought to be confidered as the effcdl of ■ 
the extraordinary extent of their memories. 

If we firft caft our eyes on Locke ; and fuppofe, that ftruck with a happy 
thought of his own, or obtained by reading Arillotle^ Gaffendi, or Mon- 
taigne, that philofopher perceived that all our ideas are derived from the 
fenfes. it is evident that to deduce his whole fyflem from this firll idea re- 
quired lefs extent of memory than clofe application to refledions y that the 
fmallcfl memory is fufHcient to retain all the fubjedh, from the comparifon 
of which he is to deduce the certainty of his principle, to enable him to unra- 
vel the chain, and confcquently to merit, and obtain the title of a great genius. 

With refpedt to Milton, if I confidcr him in the point of view in which he 
is generally allowed to be infinitely fupetior- to the other poets ; if 1 confidcr 
only the ilrength, grandeur, vaiiety, and novelty of his poetic images, I am 
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obliged to confefsv that ihc fupcriority of his genius in thefe does not Tuppoftf 
a great extent of memory. Whatever grandeur thare may be in his pidures, 
Tuch as that where uniting fire to folid terrcftriil matter, he paints the ground 
nf heil as burning with Ibhd, as the lake with Jiquid fire ; but grand as his 
compofitions are, I fay, it is evident, that the number of bold images proper 
to form fuch pifturcs ought to be conlined within proper bounds : confc- 
quencly, the grandeur of this poet's imagination is Ids the effect of a great 
extent of memory, than of deep rcflcflion upon hts art. It was this reflection 
that made him fearch out the fource of the picafures of the imagination j and 
mnde him difcover, that they cMififted in the aflemblage of new images, pro- 
per to form grand, true, and Itriking pictures, and in the conltanc choice of 
thofe itrong expreffions arc the colours of poetry, and by which he has ren- 
dered his defcriptions vifible to the eyes of the imagination. 

As the laft example of the fmall extent of memory, neceHary to a fine ima- 
gination, I give in a note, the tranQation of a piece of Englifli poetry (a). 

This 



. (a) A young virgin awaked and guided by 
Jove goes bclore the appearance of Aurora, 
to a valley, wlicrc ihe waits for the coming 
of her lover, who, at the rifing of the fun, 
if; to offer a facrihce to the Gods, Hrr fouf, 
in the Jbft fituation in which ihe U placed, 
by ihc hopes of npproaching happincfs, in- 
dulges while wailing for him, the pleafure 
*jf contemplating the beauties of nature, and 
the riiing of the luminary that was to bring 
the object of her tenderncfe. She cxpreffes 
herfelt thus : 

"Already the fun gilds the tops of thofe an- 
tique oaks: and the waves of thofe falling tor- 
rents that roar among the rocks, fliine with his 
beanns. Already I perceive the fummit of 
ihofe ftiaggy mountains, whence arife the 
vaults which, half concealed in the air, offer 
a formidable retreat to the folitary wlio there 
retire. Night folds up her veil. Ye wan- 
ton fires that mifleadthe wandering traveller, 
retire to the quagmires and marOiy fens : and 
thou, fun, loid of the heavens, who filleft 
the air with reviving heat, who fowcft with 
dewy [Tcarls the flowers of thefe mcadowr., 
and givcft colours to the varied beauties of 
nature, receive my firft homage, and haften 
thy courfe : thy appearance proclaims that of 
my lover. Freed from the pious cares that de- 
tain him ftill at the foot of ihe altars, love 
will foon bring him to mine. Let all around 
me partaVe ofmy joy ! Let all blcfs the rifing 
of the luminan,',by which wcare enlightened ' 
Ye flowers that cnclofc in your bofomis the 
odour* that cool night condcnlcs there, open 
your buds, and exhale in the air your balmy 



vapours. I know not whether the delightful 
intoxication that pofiefics my foul docs not 
embt'llilh whatever I hehoIJ i but the rivulet 
th:Tt in pleafing meanders winds along this 
valley, cnchanti me with its murmurs. 2e- 
phyrus carelTcs me with his breath. The fra- 
grant plants, preiied under my feet, waft to 
my fcnfcs their perfumes. Oh ! if felicity 
fometimcs condefccnds to vifit the abode of 
mortals, to thefe places fhe doubtlefs retires. 
But with what fccrct trouble am I agitated ! 
Already impatience mingles its poifon with 
the fwectncfs of my expectation : this valley 
has already loft its beauties. Is joy then fo 
fleeting? Is it as cafy to fnatch it from us, 
as for the light down of thefe plajits to be 
blown away by the breath of the Zephyrs ? 
In vain have I rccourfe to flattering hope ; 
each moment increafcs my dii>urbance.--He 
willcomc no more!--Who keeps him ata dif- 
tance fromme ?--What ditty more facred than 
that of calming the inquietudes of lovcl—Eut 
what do I fay f Fly Jealous fufpicions, inju- 
rious to his fidelih', and formed to cxtinguifti 
my tendcrncfs. If Jealoufy grows by the fide 
of love, it will ftifle it, if not pulled up by 
the roots: it is the ivy which by a verdant 
chain embraces, but dries up the trunk, that 
ferves for its fupporc. I know my lover too 
well to doubt of his tcndernets. He, like me, 
has fflr from the pomp of courts fought the 
tranquil afylum of the fields. 'I'auclied by 
the iimpliciiy of my heart, and by my beauty, 
my feniual rivals call him in vain to their 
arms. Shall he be feduced by the advance* 
of coquetry, which on the check of the 
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This tridation and the preceding examples will, I believe, prove to thofc 
who would decompofc the works of illuftrtous men, that a great genius does 
not nccefTirily fuppofc a great memory. I will even add, that the extraordi- 
nary extent of the one is abfolutely exclufivc of the extraordinary extent of 
the other. As ignorance caufes the genius to languifli for want of nourilh- 
ment, fo vaft erudition frequently choalcs it up^ by a fupcr-abundance of ali- 
ment. To be convinced of this, it will be fufficicnt to examine into the dif- 
ferent ufe two men mufl: make of their time, who would render themlclves 
fupcrior to each other, the one in genius, and the other in mcmor)*. 

It a work of genius is an aflcmblage of new ideas, and if every new idea 
is only a relation newly perceived between certain objects, he who would dif- 
tinguifh himfelf by his genius muft neccflariiy employ the far greatclt part 
of his time in obferving the various relations objeds have to each other, and 
fpend Only the Icaft part in placing fadls or ideas in his memory. On the con- 
trary, he who would furpafs others in extent of memory muft, without lofing 
his time in contemplating and compai-ing objedts with each other, employ 
wholt? days without ceafing in arranging new objects in his memory. Now, 
by ft> different an ufe of time, it is evident, that the firft of thefe two men 
muft be as inferior in memory to the fecond as he will be fuperior in genius : 
a truth which was probably perceived by Defcartes, when he laid, ihat in 
order to improve the mind ive ought lefs to learn, than to contemplate. 
Whence I conclude, not only that a very great genius docs not fuppoli; a very 
great memory, but that the extraordinary cxcenfivenefs of the one is always 
cxclufivc of the extraordinary extent of the other. 

To conclude this chapter, and to prove that the inequality obfervable in the 
mental abilities is not to be attributed to the unequal extent of tiie memory, 
it only remains to fhevv, that men being communly well organized arc en- 
dued with an extent of memory fuificicnt to raife the moft lofty ideas. Every 
man is, in this rcfpe^, fo favoured by nature, that if the magazine o\ his 
memory is capable of containing a number of ideas or fafts, he may by 
comparing them, always perceive fome new relations, cunfianily cncrcale the 




young maid tarniftics the fnow of innocence, 
and the carnation of modcfly, and Jaubs it 
with the ivhifcnefs of art, and the paint of 
effrontery? What do I fay? His cohicmpt 
for her is, perhaps, only a fnarc for mc. 
Can I be ignorant of the partialit)' of men, 
and ihc arts they employ to fcduce us ? Nou- 
rished in a contempt for our Tex, it is not us, 
it is their pleafures that they love. Cruel as 
ihey are, thcv have placed in the rank of the 
virtues, the tatbarous fuiy of revenge, and 
the mad love of their country ; but never 
have they reckoned fidelity among the vir- 
tues ! Witkout remorfe they abufe innocence; 
and oficM their vanity ccntemplatcs cur 
griefs with delight. But, no ; fly far from me, 
)e odious thoughts ; my lover will come ! A 
iboufai.d'tiir.cs have I experienced it : as foon 
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as I perceive him, my agitated mind is calm ; 
and I often forget the too jull caufe I have for 
complaint i for near him I can only know 
happincfs.— -Yet, if he is treacherous to mc, 
if tn the very moment when my love cxcufts 
him, he confummatcs the crime of hifidclity 
in anothcr^s bolbm, may all nature take up 
arms in revenpe! may he pcrifli !— -What do 
I fay ? Ve elements be deaf to my cries ! 
thou earth, open not thy profound aby& ! let 
the monfler walk the time prcfcribcd him on 
thy fplendiJ furfaec. Let him ftill commit 
new crimes; and flill caufe the tears of the 
too credulous maids to flow, and, if heaven 
avenges them, and punifties him, may it at 
leaft be the prayer of fomc other unfortunate 
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number of his ideas, and confcqucntly be always enlarging his mind. Now, 
if tlitrty or forty objsfls, as geometry fliews, may be compared with each other 
in fuch a number of ways chat in the courl'c of a long hfe no body could ob- 
fervc all the relations, or deduce all thepoffible ideas that might be drawn from 
them, and if among the men whom I call well organized, cliere arc none 
whofc memory cannot contain not only all the words of one language, but 
alfo an infinite number of dates, fa£ls, names, places, and perfons, and in 
(liort, a number of particulars far exceeding fix or fevcn thoufand, I may 
boldly conclude from thence, that every man well organized is endued with 
a capacity of memory, much fuperior to what he can ufe for enlarging his 
ideas; that a greater extent of memory would not give a more extcnfive genius i 
and that, therefore, we fhould be far from confidering this inequality of me- 
mory among mankind as the caufe of inequality of their mental faculties, 
fince this laft inequality is only the effedb either of the greater or lefs attention 
with which they obferve the connections between different objcds, or of the 
bad choice of the objefts with which they load their memories. There arc, 
indeed, barren obje(5ls, fuch as dates, names of places, perfons, or other 
things of the like kind, which hold a great place in the memory without be- 
ing able to produce either new, or interefting ideas with refpeft to the public. 
The inequality of minds depends in part then on the choice of the objc6ts placed 
in the memory. If young men who obtained a great reputation in the colleges 
have not always fupported it in a more advanced age, it is bccaufe the com- 
parifon, and happy application of Delpautere's rules, which make good fcho- 
lars, are not the leafl: proof that thele young men carried their views 
to tliofe objedts of comparifon from which refult fuch ideas as thofe in which 
che public is interefted : and therefore few great men, have not courage to be 
ignorant of an infinite number of ufclels things. 
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C H A P. IV. 

Of the umqual capacity of Attention. 



IHavefliewn, that thefe great inequalities of genius do not depend on the 
greater or lefs degree of perfection, either of the organs of fenfe, or of the 
organ of memory. Nothing now remains but to fcarch for the caufe of the 
unequal capacity for attention among men. 

As it is the greater or the lefs degree of attention that engraves more or lefs 
deeply the objects in the memory, which makes us perceive more or lefs perfeft- 
\fy the relations that form mod of our judgments, whether true or falfe ; and as 
to this attention we owe almoft all our ideas, it feems evident, fay they, that 
the unequal powers in the minds of men are owing to their unequal capacity 
for attention. 

If the flighted difeafe, to which we give the name of indifpofition, is thought 
fufEcienc to render molt men incapable of a continued attention, it is doubt- 
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kfs CO difcafes, in a manner infcnfible, and confcquently to the inequality of 
power fy'ivcn by nature to different men, that wc ought principally to attri- 
bute the total incapacity for attention, and the unequal proportion of men- 
tal abilities obfervable in moft of them : from whence it is concluded that tliofc 
abilities are merely gifts of nature. 

But how plaufible foever this rcafoning may appear, it is not confirmed 
by experience. 

If wc except the men affliflcd by habitual dileafcs, who being compelled 
by pain to fix their whole attention on their condition, cannot place it on oh- 
ie6ls proper to improve their minds, and confequcntly cannot be included in 
the number of the men whom I call well organized, wc fliall fee that all other 
men, and even thofe of weak and delicate conflitutions, ought, according to 
the above manner of rcafoning, to have (ewer abilities than men of a Itrong 
and robuft form, though in this rcfpcft they frequently appear more favoured 
by nature. 

In men of healthy and (Irong conftitutionF, who apply thcmfclrcs to the 
arts and fcicnces, it feems as if their ftrength and vigour, by giving ihem a 
greater propenfity to plcafure, frequently diverts them from ftudy and reflec- 
tion -, and that thofe of a weak and delicate conftitution cannot be diverted 
from their ftudies by flight and frequent indifpofitions. All that wc can be 
be certain of is, that among the men animated by nearly an equal love of 
fludy, our fuccefs in meafuringthe greatnefs of their mental abilities feems en- 
tirely to depend either on the greater or fewer d;(haclions occafioned by a dif- 
ftrenccoF taftes, fortunes, and (laiions, and on the happy or unhappy choice 
of fubjefts on which we treat, the more or Icls perfefl method ulej in com- 
pofing, the greater or lefs propenfity to reflcdion, the books we read, the 
men of taile with whom we convcrfe, and, in fhort, the objcdls which chance 
"daily prefents to our view. It feems as if, in the concourfe of circumftanccs 
neceffary to form a man of genius, the different capacity for attention that 
may be produced by a greater or lefs ftrength of conftitution is of no moment. 
Thus the inequality of genius occafioned merely by the different conftitutions 
of men is altogether infenfible; and, as no ex-^.d obfcrvations have hitherto been 
made to determine what conltitution is moff: proper to form men of genius, 
we cannot yet be certain, whether the tall or the ffiort, the far or the lean, 
the bilious or the fanguine, have the greatcff aptitude of mind. 

But though this fummary anfwer may be fufficient to refuic a manner of 
rcafoning founded only on probabilities ; yet, as this qucflion is of great inl- 
imporrance, it is ncccfTary to refolve it with prcrifion, and to enquire whether 
this want of attention in men is either the cffl(5lof a natural incapacity for ap- 
plication, or of a too languid defire of inftru^tion. 

All the men whom I call well organized are capable of attention, fince 
all learn to read, obtain their mother-tongue, and are capable of undcrffanding 
the firft propofitions of Euclid. Now all men capable of comprehending thcib 
firfV propofitions have a phyfical power of undcrihnding them all : in fad, 
both in geometry, and in all the other fciences, the greater or lefs facilicy with 
which we difcovcr truth depends on the number, either greater or lefs of thofe 
antecedent propofitions, which, in order to perceive it, muff: be prefcnted 
to the memory. Now, if every man well organized, as I have proved in the 
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preceding chapter, may place in his memory a nupiber of ideas much fupc-- 
rior to what is required for the demonltration of any propofuion in geometry ^ 
and if by the affillance of order, and the frequent reprefcntation ot the fame 
ideas, we may, as experience proves, render them fo familiar, and fo habi- 
tually prefenr, as to recoiled them vvithoiic difficulty, it mull follow that 
every one has a pljyfical power oFpurfuing the demonftration of any geome- 
trical truth i and that afccr having afcended from propofition to propofition, and 
from anilogotis ideas to other analogous ideas, till a perfon has acquired the 
knowledge, for inftance, of ninety -nine propofiiions, he may demonflratc 
tfie hundredth with the fame eafe that he did the fecond, which is as dirtant 
Irom the firfl: as the hundrech is from the ninety-ninth. 

It is proper now to examine, whether the degree of attention neceflary to* 
comprehend the demonltration of one geometrical truth is not fufficient for 
the difcovery of thofe truths that place a man in the rank of thofe of diftin* 
guidied learning. In order to this, I defire the reader to obferve with me 
the fleps by which the human mind is led either to the difcovery of truth, or 
in merely following dcmonftracion. 1 fhall not draw my example from geo- 
metry, becaufe the greateft part of mankind are ignorant of that fcicnce i I 
ihall therefore chufe morality, and propofe the following problem, "Why 
unju^ conquefls do not reEeft as much diihonour on nations as robberies do 
on individuals?" 

In refolving this moral problem, the ideas that would firft prefcnt them- 
fclves to my mind are thofe of juftice, which are the mofl familiar to me : 
I confider it then between individuals, and perceive that robbery, which dif- 
turbs and overthrows the order of fociety, is juftly confidcred as infamous. 

But what advantage foever there may be in applying to nations my idea* 
of the juftice that fubnils between citizens ■, yet, at the fight of fo many un- 
jufl wars, ac all times undertaken by people who are the admiration of the 
world, 1 fliali foon fufpe^Sl that the ideas of juftice, confidered as relating to 
a private perfon, are not applicable to nations. This fufpicion would be the 
firll ftep made by my mind to arrive at the difcovery propofcd. To clear up 
this fufpicion, I firft banifli the ideas of juftice moit familiar tome: I recal 
to my memory, and rejefl fuccefTively an infinie number of ideas, till I 
perceive, that in order to refolve this qucftion, it is necefiary firft to form 
clear and general ideas of juftice; and that for this purpofc, it is neceflary to 
afcend to the e(tabli(hment of fociety, till I come to thofe diftanc times where 
we may better perceive Its origin, and in which we may more eafily difcover 
the rcafon v/hy the principles of juftice confidered in relation to citizens is not 
applicable to nations. 

This I may call the fecond ftep. I may confcquently reprefent to my mind 
men abfolutely deftitute of knowledge and arts, and nearly fuch as they muft 
have been in the firft age of the world. I then fee them difperfed in the 
woods, like other voracious animals : I fee, that before the invention of arms, 
thefe firft men being too weak to oppofe the wiJd beafts, and becoming in- 
ftrufled by danger, neceftity, or fear, perceived that it was for their mu« 
tual intereft to enter into Ibciety, and to form a league againft the animals 
their common enemies. I at length perceive that thefe men, thus afiemblcd, 
foon became enemies, from the dcfirc of poITcfling the fame things, and took 
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up arms mutually to ravifh them from each other ; that the ftrongeft at firft 
frequently took them from thofe who had greater mental abilities, who in- 
vented arms, and prepared ambufcades to recover them again 5 and that 
ftrengch and dexterity were confcqucntly the firfl titles to property : that the 
earth originally belonged rothe ftrongeft, and afterwards to the more ingenious ; 
and that thefe two were the only tides by which every thing was poflcfled : 
but that at length, inftructed by their common misfortunes, they perceived 
that their union could be of no advantage to them, and that fociety could not 
fubfift, without adding new conventions to the firfl, by which each individual 
perlbn fliould renounce his right to make ufe of his own ftrength and dex- 
terity, contrary to the intereftof the whole, and all in general fliould recipro- 
cally guarantee the prelcrvation of the life and fubftance of each, and engage 
to take up arms againft the peribn who fliould violate ihefe conventions : that 
thus the intereft of particular perfbns formed a common interefl', that neccfla- 
rily gave to different actions the names juft, lawful, and unjult, according as 
they were ufeful, indifferent, or prejudicial to focicry. 

Being once arrived at this truth, I eafily difcover the fource of human vir- 
tues. 1 fee that men, without a fenfibiliry of pain and natural pleafure, with- 
out defires, without pafljons, and equally indifferent with rcfpeft to every 
thing, would not have known a perfonal intereft: that without perfonal inte- 
reft they would not have united in fociety, would not have entered into con- 
ventions among thcmfelves, and would not have had a ge^neral intereft*, con- 
fequently there would have been no a<ftions, either jufl orunjuft ; and that thus 
natural fcnfibility and perfonal intereft have been the authors of all juftice (a). 

This truth, founded on the followingaxiom ofthe civil law, ** thatintereft is the 
meafure of human actions", and bcfides, confirmed byathoufand facts, proves to 
me that virtuous or vicious, according as our particularpafTionsor taftcs arc con- 
formable, or contrary to the general intereft, tends fo ncceflarily to our par- 
ticular welfare, that the Divine Legiflator hlmfirlf has thought proper to en- 
gage men to the practice of virtue, by promiflng an eternal happincfs in ex- 
change for the temporal pleafures they are fometimes obliged lofacrifice to it. 

This principle being cftablifhed, my mind draws fevcral confequences from 
it 5 and I perceive that every convention, where private intereft is found to be 
oppofite to the genera! intereft, would always have been violated, had not the 
legiflators conftantly propofed great rewards as inducements to the practice of 
virtue ; and if they had not inceffantly oppofed the bank of diOionour and pu- 
nifliment againft that natural inclination that leads all men to ufurpation. I fee 
then that rewards and puniftiments aie the only bands by which they have 
been able to bind the private to the general intereft-, and 1 conclude, that laws 
made for the happinefs of all wou!d be obfervcd by none, if the magiftrates 
were not armed with the power neceffary to put them in execution. Without 
this power, the laws, being violated by the majority, might with juftice be 
infringed by each individual ; becaufc, having no other foundation than the 
public advantage, as toon as by a general infraction they became uft:!efs, they 
would from thence forward be void, and ceafe to be laws ; each peribn would 
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then rcfume his original natural rights ; each would folely confult his private 
intcrel>, which juftly foibids his obferving laws that would become prejudicial 
to him who fhould alone oblerve them. And thcrclorc, it for the fafety ot 
travelling on the high roads, all (hould be forbid to carry arms, and yet ior 
want of patrols the roads fliauld be infefted with robbers, that law would 
not confcquently have anfwcrcd its end ; I therefore not only fay, that a man 
might travel upon it with arms, and violate that convention, or that law, 
without injuftice, but that he could not even obl'crve it without folly. 

After my mind has thus proceeded ftcp by ftep, till it has arrived at clear 
and general ideas of juftice-, after having found that it confifls in theexatft ob- 
fervation of the laws which the common interc{>, that is, che aflemblage of 
all the intercfts of the individuals has caufed them to make, I have nothing 
farther to do than to apply thefe ideas of juftice to nations, Inllrudtcd by 
the principles above eflabllfhcd, I immediately perceive that all nations have 
jioc entered into conventions, by which they reciprocally guarantee the poficf- 
fionof the countries and efledts of each other. If I would difcover the caufe, my 
memory, on my tracing the general map of the world, informs me, that dif- 
ferent (tatcs have not made thefe kinds of conventions, becaufc they have not 
been prompted to it by fo prefTing an intercll as that of the individuals j be- 
caufc nations may fubfift without any fuch conventions, though fociety can- 
not be fupported wiihour laws. Whence I conclude, that the ideas of jadice 
coiifidered between nation and nation, or individual and individual, ought to 
be extremely different. 

If the church and fovereign princes permit the negroe trade; if the chriflian 
who curfes in the name oi Ood him who brings troubles and diflention into fa- 
milies, bleffcs the merchant who fails to the gold coaft or to Senegal, to ex- 
change the merchandize of which the Africans arc fond for negroes-, if for 
the fake of this commerce, Europeans feci no remorfe at keeping up an eter- 
nal war among thofe people, it is becaufc, from the wan: of particular treaties, 
and culloms generally known by the law of nations, both the church, and 
fovereign powers think that people are, with refpcdt to each other, in the 
iame fuuation as man in a (lace of nature before they entered into fociety, 
when they acknowledged no other laws but thofe of ftrength and cunnings 
when they had no convention among themfelves, no property, and conie- 
q^ucntly there could be no robbery nor injuftice. Even with rclpecl to the 
particular treaties which nations enter into with each other, thefe never being 
guarantied by a futficient number of great nations, it appears that they can 
hardly ever caufe them to be obfcrvcd by force i and conlL-quently being like 
laws v/itliout power, they mufl frequently remain unexecuted. 

When by applying the general ideas of jullice to nations, my mind has re- 
duced the queftion ot this point, in order to difcover why the people who break 
the treaties they !iave made with otiiers are lefs guilty than the private perfon 
who violates the conventions made with fociety *, and why, in conformity 
to the public opinion, unjuft: conquefls are !efs difl:ionourable to a nation than 
a robbery is to a particular perfon, it is fulBcienc to recal to mind a lift of 
all the treaties broken Irom time to time by all nations. I then fee that there " 
is always a high probability, that without regard to thefe treaties, the gover- 
nors of every nation will take advantage of times of calamity to attack their 
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ncicrhbours,, to conquer them, or at lead to put it out of their power to hurt 
them. Now, every nation being inftniftcd by hiftory may confidcr this 
probability fufficiently great, to judify the belief chac the infraAion of a treaty 
which the prince finds it for his intereft to violate, is a tacit claufe of all 
treaties, which are properly no more than truces ; and that confequently, in 
fcizing a favourable opportunity of humbling his neighbours, he only pre- 
vents them, fince all nations being forced to expofc themfclvcs to the reproach 
of injuftice, or of bearing the yoke of fcrvitude, are reduced to the alter- 
native of being flaves or fovcreigns. 

Befides, as it is almoft impollible for any nation to prcferve itfelf ; and as 
limiting the aggrandizement of an empire mufl, as is proved by the hiftory 
of the Romans, be confidered as an almoft certain prefage of its decay, it is 
evident that each nation may even believe itfelf the more authorized co make 
thole conquells that are called unjuft, as not finding, for inftance, in the gua- 
rantee of two nations againft a third as much fccurity as an individual finds 
in his own nation againft another individual ; the treaty relating to it ought then 
to be much the lefs facrcd, as its execution is more uncertain. 

Thus, when my mind has penetrated to this lift idea, I difcover the folu- 
tion of the moral problem I had propofed to myfelf. I then perceive that 
the infradion of treaties, and that kind of robbery which fubfifts between 
nations, muft, as what is paft has proved, be a fecurity for times to come, 
and ftill continue till all ftaies, or ac leaft the greateft number of them, have 
concluded general conventions; till the nations in conformity to the proje(5l 
of Henry IV. or the abbe de faint Pierre, have reciprocally guarantied their 
poITcflions i and engaged to take up arms againft the people who fhall attempt 
to fubtlue another; till chance Ihall have formed fiicha difproportion brtwctn 
the power of each ftate in particular, and that ot all the others who are united, 
that chcfc conventions may be maintained by force ; and tiil the diUcrcnc jia- 
tions have eftablifhed among each other the fame policy which a wife legifla- 
tor ufes with refpcel to the citizens, when by rewards affixed to good adtions, 
and puniHimcnts to the bad, htf lays the citizens under a ncceirity of being 
virtuous, by giving probity perfonal intereft for its fupporc. 

It is then certain, tijat, in conformity to the public opinion, unjuft con- 
quefts being not fo contrary to the laws of equity, and conlequcntly lei's 
criminal than robberies committed by private perfons, they ought not to 
caft fuch diftionour on a nation as on a citizen. 

This moral problem being rcfolved, if the progrcfs made by my mind for 
that purpofe be obferved, it will be found that I at firft recoUcded the ideas 
that were moft familiar to me : then compared them with each other, and ob- 
ferved their agreement and difagreement in relation to the fubjeft of my enqui- 
ry i chac I ac length rejeifted thofe ideas, in order to recollecl others, and 
repeated this, till ac laft my memory prefcnted ths objects of comparitbn 
from which the truth I was in fearch of ought to flow. 

Now, as the progrefs of the mind is always the iame, what I have faid on 
thedifcovcry of one truth ought in general to be applied to all. I fliall only 
remark on this fubjccr, that, in order to make adilcovery, we muft ncccflarily 
have in our memories the objects from which truth is to be drawn. 

If 
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If tlw reader rccollcfts what I have fjid, in the example I have juft 
given, and in conicquence of ic would know whether all men well orga- 
nized arc realiy endued with an atcention fufficienc to raifc tlieir minds to the 
moft lofty ideas, he may compare the operations of the mind in making a 
difcovery, or when he fimply follows the demonflration of a truth, and exa- 
mine which of thefe operations fuppofcs the moft attention. 

In purfuing the demonflration of a propoQtion in geometry, it is of no ufe 
to recal many objcdls to the mind ; the mailer is to lay before his pupil thofc 
proper to give the folucion of the problem he propofes to him. But whether 
a man difcovers a truth, or purfues a demonflration, he ought, in both cafes, 
to obfervecqually the relations that rubfift between the objeds prcfcnccd to him 
by his memory or his mafter. Now, as he cannot without great hazard 
prcfenc only to the mind the ideas neccffary to the difcovery of truth, and 
conlider none but precifely the faces he ought to compare with each other, 
it is evident, that in order to make a difcovery, he ought to recolledt a mul- 
titude of ideas foreign to the objcft of enquiry, and to form a number of ufe- 
lefs comparilbns j comparifons whofe multitude may deter him. He mult 
then fpend much more time in difcovering a truth than in puifuing a de- 
monflration : but the difcovery of this truth does not require, in any one 
inftance, a greater effort of attention than is fuppofed in the purfuit ot a de- 
monflration. 

To be aflured of this, let us obferve a fludent in geometry, and we fhall 
find, that he mud apply fo much the greater attention in confidering the 
geometrical figures the mafler places before him, as thefe obje<5ts being Icfs 
familiar than thofe prefented to him by his memory, his mind is at once em- 
ployed by a double care, in confidering thefe Hgures, and in difcovering the 
iclatious that fuhfifl between them : whence it follows, that the attention ne- 
cefiary to purfue the demonflration of a propofition in geometry is fufficicnt 
for the difcovery of truths of a very different kind. 'Tis tr^je, in this laft cafe, 
the attention ought to be continued : but this continuance is properly no more 
chan the repetition of the fame afts of attention, Bcfides, if all men, as I 
faid above, are capable of learning to read, and of learning their mother 
tongue, they arc all capable not only of the lively, but of the continued 
attention requifite for the difcovery of truth. 

What continuity of attention muft he ufe to know his letters, to afTemblc 
them, form them into fyllables, or to unite in his memory objedls of a diffe- 
rent nature, that have only an arbitrary connection with each other, as the 
words Oak, Grandeur, Love, which have i.o real connection with the things, 
idea, or fenfation they exprefs ? It is then certain that if, by the continuance 
of attention, that is, by the frequent repetition of the fame adls of attention, 
all men may fucceffivcly engrave in their memory every word in a language, 
they are all endued with a force and continuity of attention necefTary to raili; 
thofe great ideas whofe difcovery places them in the rank of illuftrious men. 

But it may be afked, if all men are endued with the attention necefTary to 
excel in one kind of lludy, when a contrary habit has not rendered them in- 
capable of it, it is certain that this attention is more difficult to one man than 
to others : now to what other caufe can this greater or lefs difficulty of atten- 
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tion be attributed, if it be not owing to a greater or Icfs pcrfcdion of orga- 
nidation ? 

Before 1 make a direct reply to this objection, I (hall obferve, chat atten- 
tion is not foreign to the nature of man ; that in general, when wc believe ai- 
tcntion difficult Co be fupportedjitis becaufe we take the fatigue of wearinefs and 
impatience for the fatigue of application. In reality, if there be no man with- 
out defires, there is no man without attention. When ic is reduced to a habit, it 
becomes a want: what renders it fatiguing is the motive that determines us to- 
it: if that be neccfTity, indigence, or fear, attention is chen painful; but if it 
be the hope of pleafure, attention icfelf then becomes a pleafure. Lay before 
a man two written copies equally difficult to read j the one a verba! procefa 
at law, and the other a letter from his miftrefs ; and who can doubt chat the 
attention would not be as painful in the fiift cafe as it would be agreeable 
in the fecond ? From this obfcrvation we may eafily explain, why attention is- 
more painful to fome than toothers. It is not ncccflary for this purpofe, that 
there fubfifts bawcen them any difference of organization : it is fulHcient to- 
fhew, that here the pain of attention is always greater or lefs in proportion- 
to the greater or lefs degree of the pleafure which each confidcrs as the re- 
ward of his iaboiir. Now if the fame objetfls arc never of the fame value in* 
the opinion of different men, it is evident, that in propofing to different men- 
the fame objc<fts as a reward, they have not an equal reward in view ; and be- 
ing obliged to make the fame effort of attention, thefc efforts muft confe- 
quently be more painful to fome than to others. We may then lefolve the 
problem of a greater or lefs cafe of attention, without having recourfe to the 
myftery of an unequal perfection in the organs which produced it. But on 
admitting, in this refpeft, a difference in the organization of men ; in fup- 
pofing, 1 fay, they have a warm dcfire of inftruftion, a defirc of which all. 
men are fufceptible, there are none but wilt then find that they are endued with- 
a capacity of attention neceffary to diftinguifh themfelves in an art. In faft, 
if the dcfire of happinefs is common to all men, and if it is their moll lively 
fcnfation, it is evident chat every man will do whatever is in his power to ob- 
tain it: now every man, as 1 have juft proved, is capable of a degree of at- 
tention fufficient to enable him to obtain the moft noble ideas. He will 
then make ufe of this capacity for attention, when by the legiflation of his 
country, his particular tafle, education, or happinefs fhall become the prize 
to be obtained by his attention. It will, I believe, be difficult to refift this 
conclufion ; efpecially if, as I can prove, it is not even neceffary for a man 
to give all the attention of which he is capable to be fuperior in one kind of 
ftudy. 

Not to leave any doubt with refped to this truth, let us confult experience, 
and examine the men of genius : they have all experienced, that it is not the moft 
painful efforts of attention that they owe the fineft vcrfes of their poems, the 
moft fmgular fituaiions in their romances, and the moft learned and inftruc- 
live of their philofophical works. They confcfs that they owe tiiem to the 
happy concourfe of certain objects which chance has placed before their eyes, 
or prefented to their memory •, and by comparing thefc, they have produced 
thofe noble vcrfes, thofe ftikingficuations, and rholc grand philofophical ideas: 
ideas which the mind always conceives with a greater promptitude and facility, 
4 in 
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in proportion to their being more true and general. Now, if in every work 
thefe fine id'^-as, of whatfoever kind they may be, are in a manner the ftrokes of 
genius; if the art employed about them is nor a work of time and patience, 
and what is called the labour of the brain, it is thence certain, that genius 
is lefs the price of attention than a gift of chance, which prefcnts thele hap- 
j_py ideas to all men, among whom thole alone who are fond of glory are at- 
tentive to/cize them. If chance is generally acknowledged to be the author 
of moft difcoveries in alinoll all the arts, and if in fpeculative icienccs its power 
is lefs fenfibly perceived, it is not perhaps lefs real i it no Icfs prcfidcs at the 
opening of the dneft ideas. Thus they are not, as I have jiifl faid, the price 
of the moll painful edbrts of the attention'-, and it may be aflerted, that the 
attcmion required in following the order ol" ideas, the manner of expreflfing 
them, and the art of palfing trom one fubjeft to another (b) is, beyond all 
contradiiftion, much more fatiguing; and that, in fhorc, the moft painful of 
all is the companion of objefh that are not familiar to us. F^r this reafon 
the philofophcr capable of fix or f-ven hours application to ftudy could nor, 
without a very painful attention fp^nd fix or ^cwcn hours, cither in examining 
witnefTcs, or making a faithful and correft copy of a manufcript : hence ic 
is evident, that the beginning of every fcience is always the moft thorny. 
It is only owing to the habit we have acquired of confidering certain objects, 
that we owe not only the facility with which we compare them, but alio the 
jurt and rapid comparifons we draw irom confidering them with refpe^t to 
each other. I'hus at the firft glance of the eye, the painter perceives in a 
pidure the faults with rcfped to the dcfign and colouring : thus the fhcpherd, 
accurtomcd to confidcr his ilieep, finds refcmblanccs and diff^erences between 
ihem, that makes him know th.em ^ and thus we are properly mafter only of 
the fubjetl on which we have Jong medicattd. It is in proportion to the 
greater or lefs degree of application with which we examine a fubjedt, that our 
; ideas of it arc profound or fuperficial. It appears that works that hive long 
employed our thoughts, and been long in compofing have greater ftrength j 
and that in thofe of fciences, as in mechanics, we gain in ftrength, what is 
loft in time. 

But not to ramble from my fubjetfi: : f fhail repeat again, if the moft pain- 
ful attention is that which fuppofcs the comparifon of objeds leaft familiar 
to us, and if that attention is required In the ftudy of languages, every man 
being capable ot Jearning his own language, all are confcquenily endued with 
a ftrength and power of attention fufficient to raifc them to the rank of iiluf- 
tious men. 

There only remains, as a laft proof of this truth, to recolleft here, that 
error, as 1 have faid, in my firft eftay, is always accidental, and not inhe- 
rent in the particular nature of certain minds-, and that all our falfe judgments 
are the effects of our paffions, or of our ignorance: whence it follows, that all 
men are, by nature, endued with a mind equally juft ; and that on its pre- 
fenting to them the fame objects, they would all form the fame judgments. 
Now as the word a Sound Mind includes in its moft extcnfivc fisnincation 
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all minds ; it follows from what I faid above, that all whom I call well orga- 
nized, being born with a found mind, they have all a natural power of ac* 
quiring the moft lofty ideas (c). 

But it is replied, if this be the cafe, why do we fee fo few illuftrious men ? 
It is bccaufe ftudy is attended with fome trouble ^ and to conquer a difincli- 
nacion to ftudy, as I have already infmuated, a pcrlbn ought to be animated 
by fome pafllon. 

In early youth, the fear of puniQiment is fiifficient to force boys to ftudy; 
bjt in a more advanced age, wlien they do not meet with the fame treatment, 
they muft be induced to undergo the fatigue ot application, by the warmth 
of fome pa(fion, as for inftance, the love of glory. The force of attention 
is then proportiorrcd to the force of the paOion. Let us confider children: 
if they make a more equal progrcfs in learning their own tongue than in a 
foreign language, it is becaufc they arc excited to it, by more equal necefli- 
ties i that is, by eating and drinking, by the ]ove of play, and by the defire 
of making known the objedls of their love and averfion : now wants nearly 
equal muft produce efFeds that are alfo nearly equal. On the contrary, as 
the progrefs in a foreign language depends both on the method ufed by the 
mafter i the fear with which he infpires his fcholars, and the intereft parents 
take in the ftudies of their children-, it is evident, that their progrefs depending 
on fuch various caufes, fo combined and diverfified, mull for this reafon be 
very unequal. Whence I conclude, that the great inequality of genius obfer- 
vable amongft men depends, perhaps, on their unequal defire of inftru<5l:ion. 
But this dcfire, it i? faid, is the effcd of a paflloa : now if we arc obliged only 
to nature for the greater or lefs ftrength of our pafTions, it follows from thence 
that the mental abilities ought confcquently to be conHdered as a gift of 
nature. 

To this point, which is really delicate and decifive, the whole queftion is 
reduced. To refolve it, we muft know both the paflions and their effcdls, 
and enter into this fubjed in a very deep and circumftantial manner. 



(c) It muft always be remembered, as I 
have fail! in my fecond difcourfe, that ideas, 
in thcic own nature, arc neither lofty, great 
nor little ; that frequently the difcovcry of 
an idea called little docs not fuppofc a Icis 
genius, than the difcovery of one that is lofty: 
that it is fometimes as ncccflary to fcizc with 
delicacy the ridicule of a charadcr^ as to 



perceive the miflalces of government; and 
that if by way of preference the name of 
great and lofty is applied to difcoverics of 
the iaft kind, it is from our meaning by the 
epithets lofty, great, and little, only fuch 
ideas as are more or lefs generally intereft-" 
ing. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the Powers that adi upon the Soul. 

TT^ Xperience alone can difcover what thefe powers are. Ic informs us thac 
Jl2j lazincls is narural to man •, that attention gives him pain and fatigue (a) j 
that he gravitates incefllintJy towards rcpofe as bodies towards a centre. He 
there remains ftrongly fixed, if he is not every moment repelled by two kinds 
of" powers that counterbalance his lazincfs and inertia ; on the one hand 
by ftrong pafTions, and on the other by hatred and lafTicude. 

LaflitLide, or wearifomnefs of inadlion, is a more general and powerful 
fpring than is imagined. Oi' all pains, this is doubtlefs the leaft-, but never- 
thelels k is one. The dcfire of happinefs makes us always confider the abfence 
of plealure as an evil. We would have the neceffary intervals that feparate 
the lively pleafures always connected with the gratification of our natural 
wants, filled up with fome of thofe fenfations that are always agreeable when 
they are not painful : wc therefore conftantly dcfire new imprefTions, in order 
to put us in mind every inftant of our cxiitance , becaufc every one of ihefe 
informations aflfords us pleafure, Thus the favage, as foon as he has fatisficd 
his wanes, runs to the banks of a river, where the rapid fuccefllon of the waves 
that drive each other forward make every moment, new imprefTions upoa 
him : for this reafon, we prefer the fight of objects in motion to thofe at 
reft : and we proverbially fay, that fire makes company ; that iSj it helps 
us to deliver us from lafiltude. 

It is this neceiTicy of being put in motion, and the kind of inquietude pro- 
duced in the mind by the abfence of any imprefllon, that contains in part the 
principle of the inconftancy and improvement ot the human mind, and which 
forcing it to adtuate all our fenfes muft, after a revolution of an infinite num- 
ber of ages, invent and carry to perfeflion the arts and fcicnccs, and at length 
lead to the decay of tafte (b). 



(aj The Hottentots will neither reafon 
nor thialc " Tliought, (ay they, is the 
*' fcourge of life." How many Hottentots 
are there among us ? Thcfc people arc en- 
lircly devoted to indolence : to deliver thcm- 
Iclvcs from aU kinds of employment, they 
deprive thcmfelvcs of every thing they can 
polTibly do without. 

The native inhabitants of the Caribbce 
ifiands have the fame averfion to thought and 
labour ; they would fooncr die with hunger 
than prepare their cafl'ava bread, or make 
their pot boil. Tlicir wives do every thing : 
they labour onlyonc or two hoursa day incul- 
livating the earth} and fpcnd the reft of their 



time in thctr hamviocks. If any per/on de- 
fired to buy their bed, they will fell it very 
cheap in the morning j for they will not give 
themfclvcs the trouble of thinking whether 
they {hall want it at night. 

(b) Perhaps by comparing the flow pro- 
grefs of the human mind with the prcfcnt 
irate of perfeiflion of the arts and fciences, 
wc may form a judgment of the antiquity cf 
the world. A new fyftem of chronology 
might be made on this plan, that would be 
at leaft as inzcnious as thofe that have hi- 
therto appeared : but the execution wuuld 
require great delicacy and fagacity of mind 
from him who undertook, it. 

In 
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In facl:, if the imprefTionsmade upon us are the more agreeable in propor- 
tion as they are more lively, and of the duration if the fame impretTion blunts 
its vivacity, we muft be defirous of thofe new imprcflions that produce in 
our minds the pleafure of furprize : arcifts ambitious of plcafing us, and ex- 
citing in us thefe kinds of imprelTions, ought therefore, after having in part 
cxhaufted the combinations of beauty, to fubftitute in its room the fingular, 
becaufe it makes a newer, and confequendy a more hvely imprefllon upon us. 
This, in polite nations cccafions the decay of tafte. 

To know ftill better the efFeift of laflltudc upon us, and what the activity 
of this principle (c), is capable of producing, lee us obfervc mankind with an 
attentive eye; and we fhali perceive, that the fear of Jaffitude prompts moft 
of them to thought and action. In order to fave chemfelvcs from it, at the 
hazard of too flrong, and confcquently difagrceablc impreflions, men fearch 
with the greateft eagernefs for every thing capable of putting them in motion: 
it is this defire that makes the common people run to fee an execution, and 
the people of fafhion a play ; and it is the fame motive in a gloomy devotion, 
and even in the aufterc exercifes of pennance, that frequently affords old wo- 
men a remedy againfl the tirefomencfs of inaction ; for God, who by all pof- 
fible means endeavours to bring finners to himl'elf, commonly ufes with ref- 
pecttothcm that of laffitude. 

But efpecially at the age when the flrong pafTions are enchained^ either by 
morals, or the form of government, the wearifomnefs of inaction plays its 
grcatefl part : it then becomes theuniverfal mover. \ 

At court and about the throne it is the fear of lalTuude, joined to the fmal-, 
left degree of ambition, that produces lazy courtiers of thofe who are but 
little ambitious. This makes them conceive little dcfires, form little intrigues, 
little cabals, little crimes, to obtain little places proportioned to the littlencfs 
of their paffions : this makfes a Sejanus, but never anOdlavius \ tho' it is hov/- 
ever fufiicicnt to raife them to thofe ports, where they indeed enjoy the privi- 
lege of being infolenr, but fearch in vain to fecurc themfelves from lafTuude. 

Such are, if -I may be allowed the exprefTion, both the ailiveand inert forces 
which aft on our fouls 3 and in obedcnce to thefe two oppofice forces, we in 
general wifh to be moved, without taking the trouble of moving ourfclves. 
It is from this caufe we defire to know every thing, v/ithout being at the pains 




(c) LafTitude, it is true, is not commonly 
TCry inventive ; its fpring is certainly too 
weak to enable us to execute grand cnrer- 
pri'/.es, and particularly to make us acquire 
great talents. It was not the languor of in- 
dolence that produced a Lycurgus, a Pclopi- 
das, an Homer, an Archimedes, and a Mil- 
ton i and we may aflurc ourfclvcs, that it is 
not the want of laflitude that makes us want 
great men. However, it fomctimcs produces 
great effcf^s. It is fometrmes capable of arming 
prince?, and of drawing them to battle; and 
when their firft cnterprizes arc attended with 



fucccfs, it may make them conquerors. War 
may become, an employment which habit 
renders necellary. Charles XII. the only 
hero who was ever infcnfible to the plcafaies 
of love and of the tabic, was perhaps in pan 
determined by this motive, Uut if hiffitudc 
is capable of makin^ a hero of thia kind, it 
can never make a Cxfar nor a Cromwell ; 
it required a ftrong paflion, to enable them 
to make the efforts of genius and (kill necefla- 
Tv to clear the fpacc that feparatcd them from 
the throne. 



U 2 
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of learnljig, and therefore being more oblcquious to opinion than to rea(bn, 
which in every cafe would force us to undergo the fatigue of enquiry : men, 
on their entering into the world, accept indifcritninately all ideas prefentcd tt? 
them whether true or faJrc(d)i and why, in fine, being impelled by the flux and 

reflux 



(cf) Credulity is partly the effect of indo- 
Tcnce. Wc have been habituated to believe 
d thing ablurd j the falfity of fuch a belief is 
ftifpeifted, but to be fully f.uisfied requires the 
' ^tiguc of cxaminatton ; thus we are not for 
undergoing;. and thuschoofe rather to believe 
than examine. In fuch a difpofition the moft 
convincing proof of the falfity of an opinion 
will always appear infufficicnt. Every weak 
reafoning perfuadcs ; every ridiculous ftory is 
believed. I £hall only produce one inftarKe 
from Marini's account of Tonquin, " A reli- 
" gion, fays this author, was to be given to. 
" the Tonquincfe, and that of thephijofopher 
•* Rama, in the Tonquin language cafled 
*' Thic-ca, was made choice of. Its fuppofcd 
" origin, which they firmly believe, is as fcl- 
*' lows. One day the mother of the God 
" Thic-ca had a vifion of a white elephant, 
•' myftcriouily formed in her mouth and 
*' coming out ofher left fide. The dream 
*' being ended, was realized, and flie de- 
Vi livcred of Thic-ca, who no fooner faw 
*•' the light than he puts his mother to death ; 
•' takes feven fteps, marlcing the heaven 
•^ with one finger and the earth with another; 
" he boafls of being the only faints in 
*' heaven or on earth. At fcventecn years 
•* of age he marries three wives ; at ninc- 
'* teen he forfakes his wires, and his fon 
'* withdraws to a mountain, vvhere he is 
•* inftru£led by two. demons Ala la and 
•* Ca-U-la. He afterwards comes among 
*^ the people, by whom he is received^ 
^' not as a teacher but ay a pagcJ,. or idol: 
** he has four-fcore ihoufaiid difciplcs, among 
*< whom he ftlciHs five hundred, which iium- 
** bet he afterward reduces to one hundred, 
*• nnJ thefe again t*» ten, who are called, the 
*' ten great ones. This is what is. told the 
•* Tonquinefe and is what they bclievc,tha* 
•* informed by a private tradition, tliat thcfe 
** ten gieat ones were his friends and confi- 
** dants, and whom alone be did not deceive ; 
" for, after preaching his da(5)rineabo\'c for-. 
'* ty-nine years, fenfiblc of the approach of 
'*■* death, ^ he called together all his difciplcs, 
** HfiA frankly addreflcd them in the follow- 



" ing manner: Hitherto I have deceived 
*' you ; all that I told you is mere fiction; 
" the only truth I have now to teach you 
**^ is, that from nothing all came, and lo it 
" all fhaJI return. I^ct me however advife 
** you to keep my fccrct, and externally con- 
*' form to my religion : there is no other 
" way to keep the people in due fubjeiStion 
*' to you." Though this confeffion of Thic- 
ca on his death- bed, be pretty generally 
known in Toquin, yet the wormip of thac 
impofl-or flill fubfifts, from a willingncfs of 
believing what they are accuflomed to believe. 
Some fcholaOic fubcilties, to which indolence 
gives tbe force of proof, have been fufliclent 
for the difciples of Thic-ca thro' a cloud to 
aver this confeffion, and keep thcTonquinefe 
in their belief. The fame laborious difciples 
have wrote five thoufand volumes on the life 
of this Thic-ca. They maintain that he per- 
formed miracles j that immediately after his 
birih he aflumed fucceffivcly four-fcore thou- 
fand difFerent forms ; that his lafl mctamor- 
phofis was into a white elephant ; and that 
hence is derived the extraordinary refpcdt paid 
all over India to fuch anim«"W. Of allaugufl 
titles, that of king of the whiteelephant is moft 
valued among Indian monarchs, and the king 
of Siam is ftiled, the king of the white ele- 
phant. The difciples of Thic-ca add, that there 
arc fix worlds ; that on our dying inthis we arc 
born again in another ; that the good man 
thus paHcs from one world to the other ; 
and that after this rotation, the wheel returns 
to its ErQ. pofition,. and he is a fecond time 
born. in this, world: whence, at the fcvcntl\ 
time he departs in the plenitude of purity and 
perfciStion, and then having attained the ut- 
nioft period of immuLdbility finds 'himfelf 
exalted to the dignity of pagod or idol. They 
hold a paradifc and likewifc a hell, from 
which, as in moft falfc religions, the only 
way of cfcaping is to refpciSbandbs liberal ro 
the Bonzes, and build, monaftcries. With 
regard to the devil, they relate, that he once 
had a difpute viti the idol of Tonquin, 
which fhouid be mafter of the earth. Ac 
laft the devil agreed with the idol, that what- 
ever 
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rcfluxofprejudiceSj now towards wifdom, then towards folly, rational or irrational 
by mere accident, the Qave of opinion is equally irrational in the eyes of the 
wile man, whether he maintains a truth, or advances an error. He is no 
better than the blind man who may accidentally tt-Il the colour prcfcnted 

to him. 

Thus the foul appears to be moved by the pafTions and a hatred of laf- 
ficude i by thefe it is roufed from its natural tendency to reft, and furmounts 
the Vis inertiae, to which it is always inclined to yeild. But however certain 
this propofition may appear, both in morality and natural philofophy, opinions 
are always to be cRablifhed on fafls and in the following chapter, I fhali 
prove by inftances, that it is the ftrong patTions alone, that prompt men to the 
execution of chofe heroic anions, and give birth to thofe grand ideas which 
are the aClonifhment and admiration of all ages. 



CHAP. VI. 
Of the Power of the Pajftons, 

FAflions are in the moral, what motion is in the natural world. If motion 
creates, deftroys, preferves, animates the whole, that without it every 
thing is dead : fo the pafTions animate the moral world. It is avarice which 
conduds (hips over the deferts of the ocean i it is pride which fills up vallies, 
kvels mountains, hews itfclf a paflage through rocks, raifes the pyra- 
mids of Memphis, digs the lake Mceris, and calts the Coloflus of Rhodes. 
Love, it is faid, formed the crayon for the firft dcfigner. In a country where 
revelation had never penetrated it was love, which, to footh the grief of a 
widow, rendered difconfolate by the death of her young fpoufe, intimated to- 
her the fyftem of the immorality of the foul. It was the enihufiafm of grati- 
tude which clalTcd the benefadkors of mankind among the Gods *, which in- 
vented the filfc religions and fupcrftitions, all of which, however, have nor 
their fourcc in fucK noble pafllons as love and gratitude. 




ever it could cover with its robe fhould lie of the miferics of mankind,. afTumed' the 

long to him. On which the idol procured hun>an nature. 

a roDc made of fuch extent that it covered rhe Kolbc relates, that among the Hottentots 

whole earth,and the baffled devil was obliged there are many who maintain the fame doc- 

to retirelnto the fea, whence he fometimcs trine, and believe that their God has vifibly 

returns; but flies immediately on the fight appeared to their nation in the form of one of 

of the idol. the moft beautiful mien among them ; but 

Whether thefe people had formerly any the generality confidcr this tenet as a mere* 

confufcd notion of our religion is not known ; chimera, and pretend, that to raetamorphofc 

but one of the firft articles of the creed of God into a man, is to make him aft a part- 

Thic-ca is, that there is an idol that favcs very unbecoming his majefty. They pay him 

mankind, and makes full fatisfafUon for their no worfhip ; they fay that God is good, and 

fins ; and who, in order to have a more ade- that our prayers axe not regaidcd by hjm. 
quate knowledge and a more tender fcnle 

lb 
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Itisthercforetoflrongpafllonschat we owe the invention and wonders of arts i 
and confequently they are to beconfidercd a? the germ produftive of genius, 
and the powerful Ipring that carries men to great aftions. But before we pro- 
ceed, it may be proper to fix the idea I intend to convey by the word Strong 
Paflion. If men in general fpeak without underflanding each other, it is 
owing to the obfcuriiy of words-, to this caufe (a) may be attributed the pro- 
longation of the miracle wrought at the tower of Babel. 

hy the word Strong- Fafllon, I mean a paflTion, the objefl of which is fo ne* 
ceQiry to our happinefs that without the pofTeflion of it life would be infup- 
pnrt.;ble. This was Omar's idea of the pafTion, when he faid, •' Whoever 
*' thou art, that lovcft liberty, defireft to be wealthy without riches, pow- 
" erful without fubjefts, afubjedl without a matter i dare to contemn death : 
" kings will then tremble before thee, whilil: thou alone fhaltfcarno pcrfon." 

It is indeed only pafTtons carried to this degree of force that can execute 
the greateft actions, defy dingers^ pain, death and heaven itfcU', 

Dicearchus, the general of Philip, in prefence of his whole army erects two 
altars, one to impiety, the other to injullice, facrifices on them, and marches 
againft the Cyclades. 

Some days before the afTafTination of Casfar, conjugal love, united with a no- 
ble pride, prevailed on Portia to make an incifion in her thigh, to fhew the 
wound to her hufband ; and at the fame time to fay to him, •' Brutus you arc 
*' meditating fome great defign which you conceal from mc. 1 never before 
** afked you an indifcreet queftion ; I knew that our fex, however weak in 
** itfclf, gathers ftrength by converfing with wife and virtuous men j and that 
♦' I was daughter to Cato, and fpoufe to Brutus; but love rendered me fo ti- 
*' merous, that I mlftrufted my weaknefs. You fee the efTay I have made 
*' of my fortitude : judge from this trial of pain, whether I am worthy of your 
" confidence." 

It was the pafiion of honour and philofophic fanaticifm alone that could 
induce Timicha, the Pythagorean, in the niidll o\ torture, to bite ofif her 
tongue, that fhe might not cxpofe hcrfclf to reveal the fccrcts of her fcft, 

Cato, when a child going with his ruccr to Sylla's palace, at feeing the 
bloody heads of the profcribed, aflccd with impatieouL-, the najiie ol the monf- 
ter who had caufcd Jo many Roman citizens to be murdcicd. He was anfwer- 
cd, it was Sylla : "How, iays he, docs Syjla murder thu«, and is Sylla flill 
a live ?" Yes, ic was replied, the very name of Sylla difarms our citizen. 
" O Rome, cried Cato, deplorable is thy fate, fincc within the vaft com- 



(a) For inftancc, if the word Red contains 
the feveral gradations from fcarlet to carna- 
tion, let us liippofc two men, one has fccn 
on}y fcarlet, and the other carnation, the 
firft will very juftly fay, that red is a vivid 
colour ; the other will be as pofitive, that 
ic is a faint colour. For the like reafon, two 
men may pronounce the word Will without 
uHderltanding each other; for this word ex- 
tends from the coldeit to the moft vehement 
decree of volit'.jn, which furmouncs all ob- 



I 



ftacles. It is with the word Paffion, as with 
that of Undcrftanding, its /i^nificaiion de- 
pends on the pronounclation. A man, who 
in a foclety of fhallow perfoiis is confidcrcd as 
weak may be concluded finiplc : it is 
otherwife with him who is looked upon as a! 
per Ton of tolerable parts by geniufcs of the firft 
clafs ; the choice of his company proves his 
fuperioriiy to common men. Here he is a 
midling orator, but would be the firft in any 
other focietf. '»'"-''<-•. 

pad 
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<* pafs of thy walls not a man of virtue can be found, and the arm ©f n fee- 
*"• ble child is the only one that will oppotc itfclF againlt tyranny!" Then turn- 
ing towards his governor, "Give me, faid he, your fword-, 1 will conceal 
" it under my robe, approach Sylla, and kill him. Cato lives, and Komc 
*' is again free (b)." 

In what climates has not this virtuous love of one's country performed he- 
roic adtions ? In China, an emperor being purfued by the vidlorious forces of 
a private patriot, in order to oblige this victor to difband his troops, liad 
recourfe to that fuperftitious refpeft, which in that country a fon pays to the 
orders of his mother. He difpatched an officer, who approarhed her with his 
drawn poiniard in his hand, told her peremptorily fhe mult comply or perifh. 
" Does thy mailer, anfwered Ihe, with a difdainful fmile, flatter himfelf that 
*' I am ignorant of the tacit but facred conventions between the people and 
** their fovcreigns, by which the people are to obey, and the kings to render 
*' them happy ? He firft broke the conventions. And thou, bafc tool of a 
*' tyrant, learn from a woman what in fuch cafes is due to thy country." 
Then fnatchmg the poiniard from the officer's hand, plunged it in her breaft i 
faying, " Slave, if thou halt ftill any virtue, carry this bloody poiniard to my 
'* fon i bid him revenge the nation, and punilh the tyrant. He has now nothing 
*' to fear, no cautions toobferve for me: he is now at liberty to be virtuous (c).** 

If the generous pride, the pafllon ofpatriotifm and glory, determinecit.zens 
to fuch heroic actions, with what refoluiion and intrepidity do not the paf- 
fions infpire thofe who aim at diilinftion in the arts and fciences, and whom 
Cicero calls, the peaceable heroes? It is from a defire of glory, that the aftro- 
nomer is feen, on the icy fummits of the Cordeleras, placing his inftruments 




(b) It was the fame Cato who, when re- 
tiring to Utica, being urged to confult the 
oraclcof Jupiter Ammon,anfwcred,*' Oracles 
are for the Icarfuland the ignorant. The brave 
man is independent of the Gods, and knows 
when to live or die: he with compofurc offers 
himfelf to his fate, whether it be known or 
concealed.'* Cafar, after having fallen into 
the hands of pirates is llill the fame man, 
threatens them with death, and at landing 
makes good his words. 

(c) The paflion of duty alfo animated Ab- 
dalla's morhcr, when her fon, being forfakcn 
by his friends, hefieged in a caftlc, and urged 
to accept of an honourable capitulation of- 
fered him by the Syrians, confulted her 
how he fhould a^, and fhe gave him this 
anfwer, *' Son, when thou tooktft up arms 
** againfl the houfe of Onimiah, did'ft thou 
** think it was cfpoufing the caufe of jufiice 
•' and virtue ? Yes, anfwered he. O then, 
•* replied his moih'er. What caufc is there 
** for deliberation ? Dolt thou rot know 
'* that cowards only are fwayed by fear ? wilr 



*< thou be the contempt of the Ommites ? 
** and {hall it be faid, that when thou wa{^ 
" to determine between life and duty, thott 
" didft prefer the former ?*' 

It is the fame paffion for glory that, when 
the Roman army, pcrifliing with cold for 
wantof cloathing, was on the point ofdifperf- 
ing, brought to the aififlance of Septiemus 
Scvcrus the philofopher Antiochus, who, 
ftrippinghimfelf before the amiy leaped into a 
heap of fnow, at which the troops chearfuUy 
pcrfcvered in their duty. 

Thrafca being one day counfelled to make 
fomc fubmifjion to Nero, ** How, faid he, 
" (hall I ftoop fo low to prolong my life a 
" few days.' No death is a debt : I'll dif- 
*' charge it like a fiee man, and not pay it 
" likeaflave." 

Vefpafian, in a guft of paffion thrcatning 
Helvidius with death, received this anfwer: 
*• Did I c\cr tell you I was immortal ? By 
" putting mc to death, you will afl in cha- 
" lafler like a tyrant i I like a citizen in re- 
*' cciving it without fear/' 

m 
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in the midft of fnows and frofti which condufts die botanift: to the brinks of 
precipices in quefl: of plants ; which anciently carried the juvenile lovers of 
ths fciences into Egypr, Ethiopia and even into the Indies, for vifuing the 
moft celebrated philofophers, and acquiring from their tonverfation the prin- 
ciples of their dodrine. 

How ilrongly did this pafTion exerc itfclf in Demoflhen?s, who, for pcr- 
fedling his pronunciationj ufrd every day to ftand on the fea-fhore, and with 
his moiuh full of pebbles harangue the agitated waves ! It was from the fame 
defirc of glory, that ths young Pythagoreans fubmitted to a filcnce of three 
years,in order to habiiuate [hemfclvcs to recolledhon and meditation j it induced 
Democritus (dj to fhun the diftractions of the world, and retire among 
the tombs, to meditate on thofe valuable truths, the difcovery of which, as 
it is always very difficult, is alio very little efteemed : in fine it was this, 
that prompted Heraclitus to cede to his younger brother the throne of Ephe- 
fus (e), to which he had the right of primogeniture, that he might give him* 
felf up entirely to philofophy; which made the Athletic improve his ftrength, 
by denying him felf the pleafures of love ; it was alfo from a defire of popular 
aplaufe that certain antient priefts renounced the fame pleafures, and often, 
as Boindin plcafently obfcrves of them, without any other recoinpencc for 
their continence than the perpetual temptation it occahons. 

I have fhewn that it is to the pa/lions we owe mofl of the objects of our 
admiration; under their powerful influence we fuftain dangers, pain, and 
death i and that they animate us to take the boldeft refolutions. 

1 am now going to prove that, in critical occafions, it is by their affiftancc 
only that great men are infpjred to fay, and aft, and do the bell;. 

Let us here call to rememberance the memorable and celebrated fpeech of 
Hannibal to his fo Idierson the day of the battle of Ticinus; and we fhall own 
that it could be infpired only by his hatred of the Romans and his pafTion for 
glory. ** Fellow foldiers, faid he, heaven affures me of the vidlory. Let the 
*^ Romans, not you^ tremble. View this field of battle: i: offers no retreat 
«Mor cowards : weallperidi, if any retire. What can be a more certain pledge 
*' of triumph ? What plainer indication of the protection of the Gods ? They 
*' have placed us between vi<5tory and death." 

Can it bedoubced that Sylla was not animated with thefefame paffions, when 
CrafTus afkedan efcort to go and raife new levies inthe country of the Marfians, 
Sylla anfwered, " If you are afraid of the enemy, the efcort I give you are 
•' your fathers, brothers, relations, and friends, who, malTacrcd by the tyrants,' 
•* cry for vengeance and expe£t it from you. 

When the Macedonians, wearied with the toils of war, dcfired Alexander 
to difcharge them, it was pride and the love of glory that didated to him this 
fpiriied anfwer, *' Away ingratcs, lazy cowards-, PU fubdue the world with- 
*' out you ; Alexander will never want fubjeds and foldiers, where there arc 
'^* men. 



(d) Democritus was very rich, but he did 
not think this entitled him to neglcft his 
mind, and to live in a flattered ftupidity. 

(e) Mifon, fon of the tyrant of Chenes, 
alJb renounced his right to bis father's fcep- 



ter 



and being difcngaged from all public- 
duties, he ufed to retire among the folitary 
rocks, to indulge himfelf in profound rcflec-- 
tions I . 
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It is only from men of flrong paffions that fuch fpeeches can be cxpedlcd. 
Genius ufelf, in fuch cafes, can never fupply the want of fcntimciU. \Vc 
arc ignorant of the language of paffions we never felr. 

Bcfjdes, it is nor only in a fingle atfl, as eloquence in the pafllons, every 
kind arc to be eflcemed as the germ productive of fupcrior underflanding : 
it is they, which keeping a perpetual fermentation in our ideas, tertijizc in us 
the fame ideas, which, in frigid fouls, arc barren, and would be no more 
than feed fcattered on a rock. 

It is the patTions which, having ftrongly fixed our attention on the objfdl 
of our defile, caules us to view it under appearances unknown to other men ; 
and which confequently prompt heroes to plan and execute thofc hardy enter- 
prizes which, till iUcccfs has proved tlw propriety ol them, apjx-ar ridiculous, 
and indeed muft appear fo to the multitude. 

The caufe, fays the cardinal de Richlieu, why a timorous mind perceives 
an impofl'ibility in the moft fimple projedls, when to an elevated niind, the 
moil arduous feems eafy is, bccaufe, before the latter the muuiuains fink, 
and before the former moie-hills aremctamorphofed into mountains. 

It is, in effed", only a ftrong jialTion, which, being more perfpicuous tlian 
g^od fenfe, can teach us to diftingiiifh the extraordinary from the impof- 
fiblc, which men of fenfe are ever confounding j bffcaufe, not being animated 
by ftrong paffions, thele fenfibic perfons never rife above mediocrity : a pro- 
pofuion which 1 am now going to demonllratc, in order to prove the great 
foperiority of the man of ftrong pafllons above any other, and that in rcahcy 
great pafiions only can produce great men, 

CHAP. VIL 

X)fihcfuperiority of the mind in men ofjlrong pajjions above the men of fenfe, 

IF antecedently to fuccefs great geniufes of every kind arc confidercd as 
romantic by the men of fonfc, it is becaufc the latter, incapable of any 
thing great, cannot conceive the cxiflencc of the means great men employ 
in the execution of great things. 

It. is on this account, that great men muft of confcquence be derided, till 
they excite admiration. When Parmenio, urged by Alexander to dcH\'cr 
his opinion on Darius's propofats of peace, faid, " Were I Alexander, 1 would 
*' accept theBi ;" the Macedonians doubtlcfs, till vidory juftificd that prince's 
apparent rafhnefs, were better plcafcd with Parmenio*s motion, than with 
Alexander's aniwcr : " And I alio were I Parmenio." One charaderizcs, the 
man of fcnfc, the other an extraordinary man. Now, the fitft clafs greatly 
exceeds in number* that of the fccond. it is therefore evident, that had not 
the fon of Philip ulrcady gained the rcfptdl of the Macedonians by his fignal 
exploits, and habituated them to extraordinary enterprises, his anfwer muft 
have appeared abfolutely ridiculous. None of them would have perceived 
the motive for it, either in the interior conicioufuefs which this hero could have 
of the fuperiority of his courage and abilities, and the advantage both 
thefe qualities gave him over a luxurious, effemir.aic people like the Perfians j 
or, laftly, in the knowledge he had acquired, both of the temper of the Mace- 
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donians and his afccndency over their minds, and confequently of the facility 
of communicating to them, by his geltures, looks, and words, that intrepidi- 
ty which animartd himlclf. Yet the fe were the various motives which, inlorced 
by an ardent thirft: of glory, made him, with reafon, conclude the vidory 
much more certain than it appeared to Farmcnio, and confequently infpired 
him with a bolder anfwer. 

When Tamerlane fixed his engines before the ramparts of Smyrna, from 
which the forces of the Ottoman empire had lately been obliged to retire with 
great lofs, he was aware of the difficulty of his enterprize ; he well knew that 
he was attacking a place which the chriftian powers might continually fupply 
with provifions : but thepafTion for glory which excited him to the enterprize, 
fuggelled to him the means of executing it. He fills up the large abyfs of 
the waters, checks the feas, and baffles the European fleets by a dyke j difplays 
his victorious ftandards on the breaches of Smyrna, and Qiews the aftonilhcd 
world, that nothing is impofTible to great men (a). 

When Lycurgus formed a plan for making Lacedemon a republic of heroes, 
he did not proceed by infenfible alterations, according to the How and there- 
fore fteady ftep of what is called, wifdom. This great man, heated by a paf- 
lion for virtue, perceived that by fpeeches, or luppofed oracles, he could 
infpire his countrymen with the fame fentiments that glowed in himfeifv 
and that by fcizing the firfl infiant of ardour, he miglit change the confticu- 
tion of the govenment, and bring about, in the manners of that people, a fud- 
den revolution, whicli in the common methods of prudence would have re- 
quired many years. He knew that paflions are like volcanos, whole fuddcn 
' eruptions alter the channel of a river, which art could not have diverted, but 

\ hy digging another bed for it -, and confequently, not till after a long fuccef- 

\ fion of time and prodigious expence. By this means, he fucceeded in a plan, 

perhaps the boldefl: ever undertaken, and which would have been toy difjcult for 
any fcnfiblc man, who, deriving that title only from his incapaciry of being 
excited by (Irong palTions, is alio incapable of infpiring them. 

Men of thefe pafljons, being intelligent judges in the various methods of kind- 
ling the fire of cnthufiafm, have often had recourfe to fuch, which fcnfible per- 
ibns, for want of knowing this parr of the human heart, have before the fuc- 
cefs always confidercd as puerile and ridiculous. 

Such was the ftratagem of Pericles, who, when marching towards a fuperior 
enemy, in order to make a hero of every foldier, conceals, in a dark wood a 
man of an extraordinary ftature, fcated in a car, drawn by four white horfcs, he 
fuddcnly ifTues forth covered with a gorgeous mantle, on his legs glittering 
bufkins, and his head adorned with radiant trefles ithus, he rapidly drives along 
the front of the army calling out, ** Pericles, the viftory is thine -y I promili: 
"it thee!" 

Such was the method taken by Epaminondas for rouzing the courage of 
the Thebans j he caufcd one night, tlie arms hanging in a temple, to be fc- 

(a) The fame thing may be fald of Gurta- pofcJ j hut he al&j knew ihat a wife temerity 
vusjwho^ at the head of hin army anJ artillc- icldom fails of difconcerting the forcHght 
ry, availi.ig himfelf of the time when tliewin- of common men ; thai theboldncfsot the en- 
ter had confolid.ucd thcfurface of the water, tcrprizcs often fecurcs their fuccefe j and thac 
he crofl':d the frozen feas for making a def- there are cafes when the highcft boldncfi is 
tent in Seeland. He knew as well as his of- the hi^^hcft prudeacc. 



n 



fitert, that his defcent might be cafily op- 



cretly 
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crctly removed, and perfuadeti the foldiers that the patron-gods of Thebes 
had made life of them in order to come armed the next day, and join in battle 
with them, againfl their enemy. 

Such, laftly, was the order given by Zifka on his death-bed, when, ftjll 
breathing the molt furious hatred againfl the catholics, who had perlecutcd 
him, he rccommcnd=i to his partlzaiis, tl\at immediately after his death, ihcy 
Ihould flea him, and of his fkin make a drum, afruring them of the victory 
every time they fbould beat this drum in their encounters with the catho- 
lics •, and this promife, feemingly fo chimerical, was verifted by conllanc 
fucceflcs. 

Thus itisfeen, that the mod decifive means, the bed adapted for producing 
great etfe<fts, ever unknown to thofe who are called men of fenfe, are dil- 
cerniblc only by men of (trong pafTions, who, in the circumftances ot thofe 
heroes would have had the like fcntimcnts. 

Without the refpeft due to the reputation of the great Conde, would it 
be thought, that a proje<fl of that prince for recording in every regiment the 
memorable actions and fayingsof the foldiers, (hould prove the feed of emu- 
lation in the troops ? Docs not the inexecution of this projcdt convince us how 
little its ufefulnefs was perceived ? How few, like the celebrated chevalier Fo- 
Jard, are fenfible of the power of fpeeches on the foldiery ? Does every body 
equally perceive all the beauty of that faying of the duke de Vcndome ; when, 
feeing a body of his troops flying, whllft the officers omitted nothing to rally 
them, he throws him felt among the fugitives, calling out to the officers, 
*' Let the foldiers alone, this is not the place, but yonder," (pointing to 
a tree about a hundred paces off) " whither this'corps is going to lorm again.'* 
Here the foldiers courage was perccivcable ; he thus revived in them the paf- 
fions of (hame and honour, which they flattered thcmfelvcs they ftill retained in 
his eyes. By this refource alone could they have been flopped, and thus 
they were again led on to action and to vitftory. 

Now can it be queftioned fuch a fpeech had not its origin in the temper; 
and that in general, all the ways made ufe of by great men for kindling in 
others the fire of enthufiafm have not been fuggellcd to them by their paf- 
fions ? Where is the fenfible man who, for increafing the confidence and rcf- 
pe(5l of the Macedonians, would have allowed Alexander to term himfelf 
the fon of Jupiter Ammon ? Would have put Numa on feigning a private 
commerce with the nymph Egeria ? Would have advifed Zamolxis, Zaleuxus, 
and Mnevcs to pretend themfclvcs infpired by Vefla, Minerva, or Mercury ? 
Marios to have among his retinue a fortune-teller? Scrtorius to confujt his 
hind? And laftly. Who like the count de Dunois, would, for checking the 
progrefsof the Englifh, have put the fword into the hands of a country'girl ? 
Few extend their thoughts beyond the common, mode of thinking ; and lliU 
fmaller is the number of thofe who dare (b) execute and fpeak what they think. 
If fenfible men attempted Co put fuch methods in pi*a6tice, they would never 
be happy in the application, for want of a certain experimental acquaintance 



(b) Yet Sv thefc alone is the human mind 
improved. VVhen ii is not a cafe of eovern- 
ment, where the flightcft faults may be pro- 
ductive of national evils, but only a fcicntifical 
points the very errors of geniui'cs dcferve the 

X 



public applaufc and gratitude ; for in fcicncrs 
an infinite number of wen muft be millalcen 
that others may no loneer he. nniftalccn. This 
Iwicof Martial \$ applicable lo them, 
St non cxrailbt, fccerat ille minus. 
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with the pafTions. They mufl: follow beaten paths; if they forfakc them, thty 
bewilder thcmfclvcs. Indolence is always the predominant quality in a man of 
fenle : he has nothing of that aftivicy of foul, by which a great man in power 
forms new fprings for moving the world, or fows the feeds of future events. 
It is only to the man ofpallion, and hiin who thirfts after glory, that the book 
of futurity is open. ^ 

At the battle of Marathon, Themiflocies was the only man of all the Greeks, 
who fortfaw the light of Salamine, and who by cxercifing the Athenians in 
naval affairs, prepared them for vidtory. 

When Cato the cenfor, a man whofe fenfe exceeded his fagaciry, joined 
the fenate determined to dellroy Carthage, why did 6cipio alone oppofc the 
ruin of that city ? B::caufe he confidcrcd Carthage both as a rival worthy of 
Rome, and as a dyke for oppufing the torrent of vices and corruptions then 
breaking into Italy. Employed in the poliiic ftudy of hiftory, habitutated inco 
meditation, and that laborious attention which a palfijn for glory alone can 
render us capable, he attained a kijid of divination. Accordingly he pre- 
dicted all the misfortunes that would fall on Rome, the very moment when 
the midrcls of the world eredled her throne on the ruins of all the monarchies 
of the univerfe ; he in every country faw a Marius and aSylla -, and when the 
Romans could perceive only triumphal palms, and hear the fhouts of vitftcry, 
he heard the proclamations of the fanguinary tables of profcription. That 
people were then like failors, who, when the iba is fmooth, and the zephires 
gently fwell the fails and dimple the furface of the ocean, abandon themfeJves 
to levity and mirth, while the attentive pilot beholds at the very extremity 
of the horizon the ftorm which will foon throw the deep into a ferment. 

If the Roman fenate flighted Scipio's advice, it is becaufc very few, by 
the knowledge of the paft and prefent, fee into futurity fc) ; it is bccaufe dates, 
like the oak, the growth and decay of which is inicnfible to the cpheme- 
rical infcifls living under its fliade, fee m to them as it were in a ftate of immo- 
bility 5 and this apparent inimobility they rather believe as being moll fiatccr- 
ing to their indolence, which thus thinks itfelf difcharged from the folJicitudc 
o( forefight and precaution. 

It is in morality as in phyfics : the people think the ocean condantly chained 
within its bed, whereas the philofopher fees it fucceJTjvcly difcover and over- 
flow valt traces, and (hips traverfinn; thofe plains which were latt-ly furrowed 
by the plough. The people behold with admiration the even fummits 
or fhipendous mountains-, but the phUolopher lies their afpiring tops,, 
gradually ruined by time tumbling down into the vallies, and filling them with 
their fragments. But to view the moral univerfe, like the natural, in a fuc- 
ceflive and perpetual deftrudion and reprodudion, and thence to difcern the 
remote caufes of the overthrow offtates, is the gift only of fuch as are inured 
to application. It is caglc-eycd jia/Iion which penetrates into the dark 
abyfs of futurity : indifference is born blind and ftupid. In a ferenc (ky and pure 
air, the inhabitant of the town does no: forefcc the temped : it is the attentive 



(c) A flight prefent good, frequently ine- 
briates, a nation, that in its blindncfs it ex- 
claims againfl the eminent genius who, in 
thb flight prelem good, forciees many fub- 

3 



ftaniial evils. They imaguie that in branding 
him as a ma]ecoment, virtue punifhcs vice ; 
whereas generally it is only folly laughing at 
judgment. 

and 
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and interefted eye of thehuIbAndmanthat beholds, witluerrorjinfennbleexliala- 
tions rifiiig froni the furface of the earth, cond:r.fing in the air, and ovcrfpread- 
ingit with chofe clouds which will foon difcharge thetnfeives in dreadful light- 
nings and defolating hail, to the utter ruin of his proniifing crops. 

If every pafBon bt; particularly examined^ it will be found, tliac all are very 
fagacious in the purfuit of their objtcls; that they alone can fomc time per- 
ceive the caiife ot effeCis which the ignorant attribute to chaiTcc; confequently 
tlut they alone can curtail, and perhaps one day totally dellroy the empire 
of this chance; of which e^ch difcovcry necclTarily contradts the limits. 

If the ideas and a6bions arlTing from fuch palfions as avarice and love, are in 
general little valued, it is not that thefe ideas and anions do not often require 
great underftanding and a multitude of combinations ; but becaufe both the 
one and the other are either indifferent or detrimental to the public, which, 
as I have proved in the preceding dilcourfe, confers the appellations of vir- 
tuous or ingenious only on fuch aflions and ideas as are ufcful to it. Now, 
of all pafRons, the love of glory is that alone which is never at a lofs, that 
can always infpire fuch avians and ideas. It was this which inflamed an 
eallcrn monarch wh^n he cried out : *' Wretched are the fovercigns of (laves ! 
alas! the joys of juft praife, which fo delights the gods and heroes, are nor 
made for them ! Ye nations, added he, who have bafely parted with the right 
of publicly blaming your mailers, you have thereby Jolt the right of praihng 
them: the panegyric of the flave is fufpicious, and his unfoitunatc fovercign 
remains always in ignorance, whether he dcfcrves cfleem or contempt. How 
painful is this uncertainty to a noble foul !" 

Such fentimcnts always fuppofe an ardent pi/Tion for glory. This pafTion 
is the foul of men of genius and talents in every kind j to ihisdefire they owe 
the enthufiafm they have for their art, and which they fometimes carry i'o far, 
as to confider it as the only occupation worthy the mind of man ; an opinion, 
for which, fenfible perfons call them mad-mci^ ; but they are confidered in 
another light by tlie knowing, who, in the caufc of their madnefs, diftcrn 
that of their abilities and fuccefs. 

The concludon of this chapter is, that the men of fcnfc, thofe idols of the 
common people, are always very inferior to the men of paHion i and th.u it 
is the ftrong pafllons which, refcuing us from ftoth, cm alone impart to us 
.that continued attention produiftive of fupcrior intellects. All that remains 
to confirm this truth is, to Hiew in the following chapter, that even they who 
arc juftly ranked amon^ illuftrious perfonagcs, when no longer fupportcd 
by-thc ardour of pafTion inftantly Gnkinto the clafs of the moft ordinary men. 

CHAP. vnr. 

On Stupidity^ the confequence of the ceffation of Fa[jiom, 

THIS propofition is a necefiary confequcncc of the former. In efTeft, if 
a man animated with the moft violent ^^{\x^ of cfleem, and as fuch ca- 
pable of the Itrongcfl: pafilon, finds himlclf able to fatisfy this defuc, he will 
iuon ccafc to be animated with that paHlon, it being the nature of every defire 
10 Janguifh and die away, unlefs nourifhed by hope. Now, the fame caufe 

whivh 
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which extinguifhes in him the palTion for cftecm will necefTarily kill in him 
the germ of fiiperior intcllct^h. 

Soppofe p'rfons no lefs anibitious of public eftcem than the Turennes, the 
Co dcs, the Defcartes, the Corncilles, the Richlieus, were made receivers of 
a tax, or the like ; this (lation, depriving them of all hopes of glory, tlicy would 
want even the common underftanding necefiary for fuch employments. Little 
adapted to thefludies of edids and carifs,they would remain unqualified forapoft 
odious CO the public; they would be filled withaverfion and dilgiiftfor a fcience, 
in which he v/ho has acquired the molt profound and extenlive knowledge, 
and who confcquently retired to reft, in his own opinion, very learned and 
very refpeiflabJe, may awake very ignorant and very ufelefs, fhould the go- 
vernment have thought fit to fupprcfs, or incorporate thcle duties. Totally 
given up to the Vis inertiae, fuch perfons will foon become incapable of any 
kind of application. 

This is the reafon why, in the management of an inferior pofl, men born 
for great things are often found inferior to the moft fhallow undeiftandings. 
Vefpafian, who on the throne, was the admiration of the Romans, would, 
whiiit Pretor have been the objeft of their contempt (a). The eagle, which 
in its boltl flight pierces the clouds, fkims the furlace of the earth with a lefs 
rnpidity than the Iwallow. To dcftroy the animating paflion in a man is to 
deprive him at once of all his capacity ; in this, Sampibn's hair feems to be 
tht! emblem of paOion -, that being cut off, Sampfon was reduced to a com- 
mon man. 

Tn confirm this truth by a fccond eximple, let us take a view of thofe 
caflern ufurpcrs, endued with amazing boldnels, necefliarily blended great abi- 
lities J lee us enquire, why moft of them, when leaced on the throne, fhewed but 
little genius; why, very much inferior to the wellern ufurpers, there is fcarcc 
one, as the form of the Afiatic governments fulBciently proves, who can be ac- 
counted a Icgiflator : not that they always delighted in the calamities of their 
JLibjcfts, but b^'caufe having once obtained the crown, the object of their dc- 
fire was fulfilled ; becaufc the pufilanim cy, the fubje(Sion, and obedience of a 
flavifh people, cnfuring them of the pollcnion, the pafTion which had raifed 
them to the empire ceafed to animate them ; that, being now without motives 
of a power to induce them to bear the fatigue ot attention implied in the dif- 
covery and eftabllflimenc of good laws, they are, as 1 have laid above, in the 
cafe of thofe men of fcnfc, who, for want of a fpirited defire, have never taken 
the pains neceflfary to free themfelves from the delights of floth. If, on the 
contrary, fcveral weftcrn ufurpers have, when on the throne, difplayed great 
talents. IfAuguftus, Cromwell, and many others of a fimilar genius, may- 
be claflTcd among IcgiOators, it is becaufc, they had to do with fubjefts of a 
more exalted turn of mind, and too brave and generous patiently to benr the 
rein i the apprchcnfion of Infing the objeift ot tlu-ir defires, ftill kept alive 
in them the pafTnn of ambition in all its former vivacity. Raifed to thrones 
on which deep might have been fatal, they found it ablbiutcly neceflury to 
conciliate their refr^dlory fubjcds, to enadl laws ufcful in that juncture (b), to 

impofe 

(a) Caligula o.<JeicJ X'cfjiaaan's robe to juft epitaph : 

bedracgcii through the dirt for hisneglcciing Ci git Ic dcilru^icur d*un pouvoir legitime, 
to caiifc the firccts to be cleaneci. Jufqu a fon dernier jour favorifc des cicux, 

(b) This gained CromwcJl ihc following Dont 
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jmpofe on their people, :u lead delude them with the phantom of a tranfitory 
happiners,to make them amends forthe real misiortunes attending a ulurpation. 
Thus it is to the danger the latter were continnally expofed to on the 
throne, that they owed that fuperiority of talents which raifed ihem above moft 
of th:^ eaftern ufurpers 1 they were in fome relpeds like the man of genius, who, 
being the butt ot criticifm and perpetually molefted in the enjoymen: of a 
very precarious reputation, feels that it is not he alone who is heated with the 
paflilon of vanity; and that if his renders him dcfirous of eili^em, ihat of 
another will conftandy withold it, unlefs he takes care, by ufcful and enter- 
taining works and continual efforts of wit, to comfort them under the mor- 
tification of commending him. It is on the throne, that this fear keeps the 
mind in a ftate of every kind of fecundity j this fear removed, the fpring of the 
mind is broken. 

Who doubts, but that a natural philofopher often examines a phyfical pro- 
blem, though fometimes of little importance to fociety, with infinitely more at- 
tention than afultan beftowson the deliberation of a law, big with the happlnefs 
or calamity of thoufands. If the latter beftows Ufa time in weighing and di- 
gefting his ordinances and edidls than a wit does in compofing a (onnet or 
epigram, it is becaufe thinking, which is always fatiguing, is, as it were con- 
trary to our nature (e) ; and that a fultan being above punifliment and fatire, 
was deftitute of motives for overcoming floth, the enjoyment of which is ft> 
agreeable t^ all mankind. 

Thus we fee the adivity of the mind depends on the adlvity of the paOlons. 
It is therefore during the age of padion, that is from twenty- five to ihuty-fivc 
and forty, that man is capable of the greateft efforts, both of virtue and genius. 
At this age, men born for great things, hav€ acquired a proper compafs of 
learning, and their pafRons have yet fcarce loft any thing of their force : but 
beyond this term, our paflions decline, and this is the period of mental ac- 
quifition, no new idras are then acquired ; and whatever fuperiority there 
may afterwards appear in their works, ic is no more than the application and 
difplay of the ideas acquired in the time of the effervefccnce of the paflions, 
but which hitherto had not been reduced to pra^lice. 

Farther, it is nor only to age that the decay of the pafHons is to be attributed : 
we abate of our fondnefs for an obje£t, when the pleafure promifed to our- 
felves from Its poffeHlon, does not equal the trouble of the acquifition. He 
who is fond of glory facrifijes his indination to it, no farther than he thinks 
the facrifice will be repaid by the prize. On this account it was that fo many 
heroes only could efcape the fnare of volupiuoufnefs in the tumult of 
camps and the acclamations of vidory : on this account it was, tliat on a day 




Dont lc5 vertus mcritoient mieux fomcthingbettcrthanafccptrcacqiiiredhyguFrt- 
Qt^ie le fceprrc arquis par un crime. Strange ! that from ufurpers the ions ot ma- 
Par quel dcftin faut-il, par quelle ettan^ loi, jdly arc taught the qiulitics becoming ki:i{:s. 
Q-ratousccuxquifomnespourponcrlacou- ^^^ Some philofophcra have .dvana^d this 

r^ r ■ x^ r • 1 [roniic, paradox that ilavcs, under the hard eft bodily 

Cc UHt rulurpatcur qui donne 1 .1 ., « • j i 1 •,• 

¥ ». 1 J— . 1 ■ • • ( labour, cnjoved perhaps in the tranqin ity 

Lexempiedcs vertus que doit avoir un roi „f .l ■ „■ 1 c • c ^r . -^ 

*^ ^ ^ * or tncirmuids a compcnMtioii for all ihcir 

Thefubftance ofwhich is : Here lic'S the dif- fufFcr'mga ; and that by this iranquiUiy of 

troycr of regal power, whom heaven con- mind, ihc condition of the flavc was cftc(» 

ftamly favoured, and vvhofc virtues defcfvcd iti happineli equal to his roalUr, ■ ' 
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of battle alonr, the great Conde could maftcr his choler, being then per- 
feflly calm and fcdace -, it is on this account, if things called fmall may be 
compared with great, that Dupre, noted for a carclels gair, never laid afidc 
that awkward cultom but on the ftage, where he thought the admir.ui-in of the 
fpcflatorsfafficiently compenfated for the trouble he took to pleafc them. Hi- 
bir*; and floch are to be overcome only by a love of glory ; and fomeumes it is 
nothing but the greatcll which will fatisiy men, io that if they cannct mak; 
themfelves mailers of almoft the whole empire of eftcem, molt of them give 
tiicmfelves up to a fcindalous Qoth. Exrrcme pride and extreme ambition 
often produce in them the efFc<5t of inditfcrcnce and moderatio.i. In reality, 
it is a minute foul v/hich dcfires a minute glory. If they who arc fo curious 
in drefTing, figuring, and fpcaking in afTemblics, are generally incapable of 
great things ; it is not only, becaulc by acquirini; an infinity of minute talents 
and accomplifhments they lole that time which they mght employ in the difco- 
very of exalted ideas, anti the culture of emineiit talents, but bccaufe the very 
purfuic of fuch a trivia! glory implies a debility and narrownefs in their dc- 
firc^s. Accordingly, grirac men are feen for the mall pare utterly negligent of 
the minute cares and obfervances neccllary to acquire a regard j thefe are ways 
they difdain. '' In that young man (laid Sylla fpeaking of Cicfar}, who 
" walks fo immodcflly along the Arceis, I lee levcral Mariules," 

The reader, I hope, is now lulTiciently convinced, that the total abfence of 
pafiion, ifpofiible, would reduccusto the mofl abfolore (lupidity 5 and that the 
iefs we are animated by our pjfljons, the nearer w^ approach that flate (d;. 
Padioni indeed are the celeltial fire which vivifies ths m jral wo: Id ; it is to the 
paflions that the arts and fciences owe their difcoveries, and the foul its eleva- 
tion. If th:-y aie alio the fources of the vicfs and of moll: of the misfortunes 
of men, thcfc misfortunes do not warrant moralilrs in condemning the paflions, 
and exploding them undt-r theappcliauons of madnefs and folly. Sublime vir- 
tue and difcerning wifrii. m are two produtfls of this folly, which fliould render 
it refpedlabic in their tyes. 

The general conclufion of what I hive faid on the paffions is, that it is only 
their force that can co'jntcrball.ince in us the force of indolence and inertia, pluck 
us from that indulgence and ftupidity to ^hich we are incrfiantly gravitating; 
and laftly endue us with that continuity of attention to which a fupericrity of 
talents is annexed. 

But it Will be faid^'has not nature by thus kindling in (ome men llronger dif- 
pofition to mental paffions than in others, given men unequal improvementsi" To 
this quellion [ anfwer. That, if to excel in one kind docs nor, as I h.tveabove 
fhewn, require theutmoft ftretch ofapplication, neither is it ncccflaryfor dillinc- 
tion in the fame kind to be animated with the moll: fcrveptp3flion,bu: only with a 
degree fufficient for llimulating us to alcrtnefs and attention ; bcfides, it may 
be proper to obferve, that, relatively to pa/Tions, there is not that difference 
between men as is imagined. To know whether nature in this refpcct has To 
unequally dittributed its gifts, we muft examine, whether all men are fufcep- 
t'ibk of paffions ; and in order to this we mufl go back to their origin. 



(d) It is often from the want of paflions 
thnt arifes the obftinacy of perfons of mean 
parts ; their ficndcr knowledge fiippofes that 
they never had any defire of indrutyiooior, at 
Icart,that this defire has been always very fainti 
very much below their fondnels for Hoih: now 



he who is not defirous of inflru£Hon, has ne- 
ver fufficicnt motives for altering his miml. 
To fave himfelf the fatigue of imagination, 
he muft aUvays turn a deaf ear to the remon- 
ftranccs of rcafon ; and obfiinacy ia this cafe 
is the ncccflliry effect of Hoth. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the Origin of the Pajjiom: 

IN order to arrive at this knowledge, we muft diffinguifli the PaiTions into 
two kinds : thofc immediately given us by nature ; and thofc we owe to the 
cftablifhmcnt of fuciety. And to know which of thefe pafHons has produced 
the other. Ictus tranfport ourfelves in idea to the firft ages of the world, and 
we fliall there fee that nature, by hunger, thirft, heat, and cold, informed man of 
his wants, and added a variety of pleafing and painful fcnfaiions ; the former 
to the gratifications of ihcfe wants, the latter to the incapacity of gratifying 
them : there we fhall behold man, capable of receiving the imprefTlons of plea- 
fure and pain, and born as it were with a love for the one, and hatred for the 
other. Such was man, when he came from the hand of nature. 

In this ftate he had neither envy, pride, avarice, nor ambition j fcnfibleonly 
of the pleallire and pain derived from nature, he was ignorant of all ihofci 
artificial pains and pleafures we procure from the above pafTions. Such pafTions 
are then not immediaccly given by nature ; but their exiflence, which fuppofes 
that of fociety, alfo fuppofes that we have in us the latent feeds of thofe palFions. 
If therefore we receive at our birth only wants, in thofe wants and in oi.ir iirft 
defires we muft feek, the origin of thefe artificial palTions^ which can be nothing 
more than the unfolding of the faculty of fenfation. 

Perhaps both in the moral and natural world, God originally implanted only 
one principle in all he created, and that what is, and what Ihall be, is only the 
nccefTary unfolding of this principle. 

He faid to matter, I endow thee with power. Immediately the elements fub- 
jeft to the laws of motion, but wandering and confounded in the defarts of fpacc, 
formed a thoufand monftrous alTemblages, and produced a thoiifand differenc 
chaofes, till they at laft placed themfclvcs in that equilibrium and natural order, 
in which the univerfe is now fuppofcd to be arranged. 

He fcems alfo to have faid to man, I endow thee wich fcnfibiliry, the blind 
inftrumcnt of my "wi!!, that being incapable of penetrating into the depth of my 
views, thou may'ft accomplifh all my defigns. I place thee under the guardian- 
fhrp of pleafurc and pain : both fhall watch over thy thoughts, and thyadions ; 
they fhall beget thy pafTions, excite thy friendfliip, thy tendcrnefs, thine aver- 
fion, thy rage ; they fhall kindle thy defires, thy fears, thy hopes ; they (hall 
take of the veil off truth ; they fhall plunge thee in error, and after having 
made thee conceive a thoufand abfurd and different fyftems of morality and go- 
vernment, fliall one day difcover to thee the fimple principles, on the unfolding 
of whkh depends the order and happinefsof the moral world. 

Let us fuppofe tliat heaven fuddcniy animates feveral men, their firft employ- 
ment will be to fatisfy their wants, and foon after they will endeavour, by their 
cries, to expreis the imprcffions they receive from plesfure and pain. 'I'hofc 

Y .cries 
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cries will confiittue llimr firft language, which, if we may juJge from the po 
vcrty of the languages of the favages, muft be very confined, and reducible to 
thtic firft founds. Whtn mankind, by becoming more numerous, fliall begin 
10 fpread over the furface of earth ; and Hke the waves of the ocean, whicli 
cover its diftant banks^ and inQantly retire into its capacious bed, many ge- 
nerations {hall have appeared on the earth, anti be fwallowcd up in the gulph 
wherein al] things are forgotten j when families (\\a\\ live nearer to each other v 
when the defire becomes common of pofTefilng the fame things, as the fruit ot 
a certain tree, or the favours of a particular woman, it will excite quarrels 
and combats ; and thefe beget anger and revenge. When, (iucd witli blood, and. 
weary of living in perpetual fear, mankind (hall confcnt to lofc a fmall part of 
that liberty they found fo prejudicial in a flate of nature ; they will enter into con- 
ventions with each other, and thcfe conventions will be their firft laws ; when 
they have formed laws, they will entruft fome perfons wi[h the care of feeing. 
them put in execution, and thofe will be the firft magiftrates. Thcfe rude ma- 
gift rates of a favage people will inhabit theforeds. After having in part de- 
llroyed the animals, the people will no longer be able to live by hunting, and the 
fcarcity of provifions will teach chem the arc of breeding and tending their 
flocks, which will fupply their wanrs j and the nations that fubfiftcd by hunting, 
■will become nations of fliepherds. After a certain number cf ages, when thefc 
jafl will be extremely multiplied, fo that the earth will not in the fame fpacc 
yield nourifhment for a greater number of inhabitants, without being cultivated 
by human labour, the nations of fliepherds will difappear, and give place to 
nations of hufbandmen. The calls of hunger in difcovering the art of agricul- 
ture, fhall foon learn them that of mcaiuring and dividing the lands. This 
being done, every man's property mufl be fecurcd to him, and thence will arif^j 
a number of fcienccs and laws. Lands from their different nature and cultiva- 
tion, bearing different fruits, men will purchafc what they want, by making 
exchanges with each other, and at length perceive the advantage of a general 
exchange that will reprefent all commodities ; and for this purpofe, they will 
make ulc of fhells or metals. When Ibcieties are arrived at this point of per- 
fei^ion, all equality between men will be deflroyed : they will be diftlnguilhed 
into fuperiors and inferiors: then the words cood and evil, formed to ex- 
prefs the natural fenfations of pleafure and pain we receive from external ob- 
jeds, will generally extend to every thing that can procure, increafe, or dimi- 
nifh either of thefc fenfations j fucli are riches and indigence : and then riches 
and honours, by the advantages ifnncxed to them, will become the general ob- 
je^ of the dcfires of mankind. Hence will arife, according to the different 
forms of government, criniinal or virtuous pafTlons, fuch as envy, avarice, 
pride, and ambition, patriotifm, a love of glory, magnanimity, and even love, 
which being given by nature only as a want, will be confounded wich vanity, 
and become an artificial paffion, that will, like the otlicrs, arife from the un- 
folding of the natural fenfibility. 

However certain this conclufion may be, there are few men who can clearly 
perceive the ideas from which it refults, Befides, by owning that our paflions 
originally derive their fource from natural fenfibility, we may believe, that in 
the ftate in which polite nations are actually placed, thcfe paflions exified inde- 
pendently of the caufes that has produced them, I propolc then to follow the 
I 'metamorphofis 
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metamorphofis of the natural pleafures and pains, into the artificial plcafures 
pains and, to Ihcw, that in the pafllons, fuch as avarice, ambition, pride, and 
triendfhip, which fecm lead to belong to the pleafures of fcnfe, we always cither 
leek natural pieafiire, or fhun natural pain. 
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CHAP. X. 

Of Avarice. 

OLD and filver may be confidcred as objects agreeable to the eye : but 
if we defired nothing more in their poilclTion, than the pleafures pro- 
duced by the luftre and beauty of thcfe metals, the avaricious man would reft 
fatisfied with being allowed to contemplate fi-cely, heaps of gold and filver in 
the publick creafury. But as this view would be far from gratifying his pafllon, 
it neceflarily follows, that the avaricious, of whatever clafs, either defires riches 
as the means of procuring pleafure, or as an exemption from the mifcries with 
which poverty is attended. 

This principle being eftablifhcd, I afllrt that man being, by nature, fenfible of 
■no other pleafures than thofe of the fenfes, thefe pleafures are confequcntly the 
only object of his defires. A fondnefs for luxury, magnificent equipages, ex- 
penfive entertainments, and fupcrb furniture, is then an arrificial pafllon necef- 
fariiy produced by the natural wanes either of love, or the pleafures of the 
table. Indeed, what real pleafure can this luxury and magnificence procure the 
avaricious voluptuary, if nc does not confider them as the means of pleafing 
women, and obtaining their favours, if they arc the objefts of his fondnefs ; or 
of impofing on men, and forcing them, by the uncertain hope of a reward, to 
remove from him every pain, and to aflembic around him every pleafure ? 

With thefe avaricious voluptuaries, who certainly do not properly dcfcrve to 
be called covetous, avarice is the immediate efi^cct of the fear of pain and the 
love of pleafure. But it may be asked, how can this love of pleafure, or this 
fear of pain be excited in the really avaricious, thofe wretched mifers, who ne- 
ver part with their money to purchafe pleafure ? If they pafs their lives in the 
want of common neceHaries, and exaggerate to themfclves and others the plea- 
fures annexed to the poflellion of gold, it is merely to divert their attention from 
a misfortune, which no body can, or ought ro pity. 

However furprizing the contradiiftion may be, that is found between their 

■condudl, and the morivcs from which they a<fl, I fhall endeavour to difcover 

the caufe, which, leaving them the inceflant defire of pleafure, mull always 

deprive them of its enjoyment. 

I In order to which, I ihall obferve firfi-, that this kind of avarice d.?rives its 

;" (burce from an excelTive and ridiculous fear of the pofTibility of indigence, and 

} of the many evils with which it is accompanied. The avaricious are like thofe 

\ afflidled with an hypocondriac melancholy, who live in perpetual agonies, fee 

themfclves furrounded with dangers, and are afraid of being crufhcd by every one 

that approaches them. 
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This fpccies of ihe avaricious we commonly find among thofc who were bom 
in a ftate of indigence, and have thcmfclvcs expcrieiictd the long train ot evils 
with which i[ is attended. Their folJy is therefore, in this rerpc<5t, more pardon- 
able than in men born in a ftate of affluence, among whom there are feldom- 
iound any of the avaricious, except the proud or voluptuous. 

To explain how among the former, the fear of wanting neceflarics forces 
them to hve in perpetual want, let us fuppofc any one of them when finking 
under the weight of poverty, forms a proje<^ for delivering himfelf from the 
painful burthen. Hope immediately fteps in to his afTifVance, and gives frcfh 
vigour to his foul, which had been bowed down by indigence *, revives hii ac- 
tivity, and makes him fearchfor protc£lors : She confines him to the anti-cham- 
bers of minifters, makes him cringe at the feet of the great, and devote him- 
felf to a very miferable life, till he has obtained a poll that will raifc him above 
want. But when he is arrived at this dcfirablc ftate, wilJ plcafurc be the 
only objed of his purfuit ? A man of this charader, who is timid and diftruft- 
ful, will have a lively remembrance of the evils he has experienced, and the 
fame motives that prompted the defire of delivering himfelf from them, will 
determine him to rcfulc the indulgence of every gratilication, til! he has acquired 
the habit of depriving himfelf of them. This man being once raifcd above 
■want, if he is thirty-five or forty years of age, if the love of pleafurc has 
its edge evcBy moment blunted, and is Icfs fenfibly felt, what wiil he then do? 
He will become more difficult in his plcafures j. if he is fond of women, he 
will have the mofl beautiful ; and thofc favours arc purchafcd at the dcarcfl: 
rate : he will therefore accumulate new riches, to gratify his new appetites. Now 
if in the titne required for obtaining thefe acquifitions, dillrult and timidity, 
which cncreafc with age, and may be confidercd as the effetSls of the fenfibility 
of our weaknefs, fhcv/ him that, in point of riches, he can never have enough ; 
and if his infatiablc third after them is found to be equally balanced by his 
love of pleafiire, he wiil then be drawn by two different attra<^lons. In order 
to obey both, this man, without renouncing pleafure, will prove to himfflf, 
that he ought, at leaft, to defer its enjoyment, till he has accumulated greater 
riches, when he may, without fear of I'uturity, employ himfelf entirely in the 
indulgence of prefent gratifications, h in the new interval neccfTary to amafs 
new wealth, age ihouid fuddenly render him infenfible of pleafure, will he then 
change his manner of life ? Will he renounce habits, which the incapacity of 
acquiring new ones have rendered dear to him ? No, he certainly will not : fatis- 
fied in contemplating his riches, and with the poflibility of the pleafurcs they 
are capable of procuring, he will endeavour to cfcape the pain of lafiltudc, by 
giving up himfelf entirely to his ordinary purfuits : he will become h much the 
more avaricious in his old age, as the habit of accumulating wealth is no longer 
counterbalanced by the defire of enjoying it, which will be ftrengthened by die 
mechanical fear of want, wherewith olJ age is always accompanied. 
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G H. A P. XI. 

Of Ambition, 

TH E credit annexed to important pofls, as well as to riches, prefcrvcs uy 
from pain, procures us pleafurcs, and confcquently is to be confidercd as 
the means of avoiding the one, and procuring the other. \Vc may therefore 
apply to Ambition what I have laid of Avarice. 

Among the lavage nations, whole chiefs or kings have no other privilege, 
than t^ut of being fed and cioathed \^jih what is caught by their warriors irr 
hunting, the defire of being freed from thefe wanes conliitutes ambition. 

Rome in its infancy appointed no oihtr reward for great anions, than as mucfi 
land as one Roman could clear and till in a day ; and this alone was fufficienc to 
form heroes. 

What I fay of Rome, I fay of all poor nations, among whom the ambitious 
defirc only to be delivered from labour and fatigue. On the contrary, among. 
opulent nations, where all who have any pretenfions to great places, have 
riches fuHicicnt to procure, not only the conveniencies, but the accommoda'^ 
lions of life, ambition almoft always flows from a love of pleafure. 

But, it is faid, tliat purple robes, coronets, and, in general, every mark of 
honour, can afford no natural fatisfaclion of pltafure: ambition then caiinot 
be founded on a love of pleafure, but on the defirc of crtecm ar>tl rcfpc(5t, and 
is net therefore the effedt of natural fenfations. 

If the defire of grandeur, 1 reply, was only kindled by the dcllre of glory 
and ellecm, it would never excite ambition any where but in republics, fuch as 
Rome and Sparta, where dignities were commonly the infignia of the great vir- 
tues and tl^ diflinguilhed talents of which they were the reward. Among them 
ambition might Eatrer pride, fmce it fccui-ed to a -man the cftcero of his fellow- 
citizens ; and he having always great enterprizes to execute, might confider 
great pods as the means of rendering his glory confpicuous, and proving his 
fuperiority over others. Now the ambitious with equal ardour afpire to gran- 
deur in ages, where it is debafed by the choice of the men who are raifed to 
it, and confcquently at the time when its polleirion is lefs flattering. Ambition 
is not then founded on the defire of efteem. In vain it is pretended that, in 
this refpeft, the ambitious may deceive himfelf: the marks of refpefl lavifhed 
upon him, inform him every moment that this honour is paid to his place, and 
not to him. He is fcnfible that the refpedl he enjoys is not perfonal 5 that it 
will vanifh by the death or difgrace of the pofTeflbr i that the advanced age of the 
prince may be fulficicnt to deftroy it ; that then the perfons raifed to the tirfl em- 
ployments, furround the fovercign like the golden clouds that attend the frtting 
fun, whofe fplendor is obfcured and difappear, in ptDportion as that luminary 
Hnks below the horizon. He has a thoufand times heard, and has himfelf as 
cjfccn faid, that honours arc not purchafed by merit} that promotion to great 

ppftSy. 
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pods, is no proof of merit in the eyes of the public ; and that on the contrary, it 
is generally confidercd, as the price of intrigue, and the meannefs of importu- 
nity. If he doubts of it, let him confult hiftory, and efpecially that of By- 
zantium, where he will fee that a man may, at the fame time, be invefted witli 
all the honours of an empire, and loaded with the contempt of nations. But 
}f it be lappofcd, that the ambitious have a confufed idea of the efteem they 
are dcfirous of obtaining, and that this is the only motive for their flrivjngfor 
important pofls ; ic is eafy to Hiew that this is not the true motive by which 
■they are determined ; and that in this particular they deceive themfelves ; fincc 
no one, as I (liall prove, when I confRicr pride, can defire efteem for its own 
fake ; but for the advantages it procures. The defire of greatncfs is not then 
produced by the defire of tftecm. 

To what then mufl we attribute the ardour with which pcribns feck for 
dignities ? Why is the ambitious man, hke the young men of fortune, who 
Jove to flicw themfelves in public in brilliant equipages, fond of appearing 
abroad, decorated with marks of honour? Ic is bicaufe he confiders thefe ho- 
nours as a proclamation that informs the people of his independence, and of the 
power with which he is pofTcfled of rendering, at his pleafure, feveral of them 
happy or miftrable -, and that ic is for the incerell of them all to merit his fa- 
vour, which is always proportioned to the plcafures they procure for him, 

But. it will be asked, is not the ambitious fond of the refpetfl and homage of 
mankind ? It is indeed, their refpedl he defircs ; but why does he defire it ? In 
the homage paid to the great, it is not the rcfpeiflful gefture that pleales : if that 
gcflure was of itfdf agreeable, there is no rich man, who would not procure 
himfclf fuch happmcfs without going out of his houfc, and ftriving after great- 
nels. To picafe himfelf, he would hire twelve porters, cloath them in magni- 
£ccnt habits, adorn them with all the ribbons in Europe, and make them wait 
tvcry morning in his anti-ciiamberj to come daily to pay his vanity a tribute of 
adulation and rcfpedl. 

The iiuiifi'ercnce of the rich for this kind of pleafure, is a proof that they 
arc not fond ot rcfpedt for its own luke, hut as ic is an arknowlcdgment of 
the inferiority of other men, as a pledge of their favourable dilpofirions, 
and of their cagerncfs to avoid giving them pain, and to contribute to their 
plcafures. 

The dt fire of grcatnds is then only founded on the love of pleafure and the 
fear of pain. If this defire did not derive its fource from thence, what could 
be more eafy than to undeceive the aml«:ious? O thou.' might a perfon fiy^ 
who art fcorched wiih envy, on contemplating the pomp and fplendor bclong- 
-ing to high pofts, dare to exalt myfclf to a more noble pride, and their luftre 
Hiall ceafe to impofc upon thee. Imagine for a moment that thou art as fu- 
pcrior to other men, as the infciSts arc inferior to them ; then thefe courtiers 
will feemonly as bees that buz about their queen i and the fceptrc itfclf will ap- 
pear no more than a glittering bauble. 

Why do men never lifien to fuch difcourfcs ? Why will they always pay re- 
fpeft to thole wlio have little in their power, and conftantly prefer great places 
lo great abilities ? It is becaufe greatnefs is a benefit, which, hke riches, is ca- 
pable of purch.ifing an infinite number of plcafures. Thus they are foyght for 
with Ho much the more ardour, as they are capable of giving us a more cxtenfivc 

power 
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power over mankind, and confcqucnrly of procuring us a greater number of 
advantages. In proof of this truth, fuppofc the tlironcs of Ifpahan and Lon- 
don were offered to our choice ; there is hardly a man to he found who would 
not prefer the iron fcepter of Perfia to that of England. Yet who can doubt, 
that in the opinion ot a good man, the latter would appear moft defirable; 
and that were he to make his choice, he would chufe that where the king being 
limited in his power, finds himfelf under a happy incapaciry of injuring his 
fubjedts? If there are fcarcely any of the ambitious, who would not rather chofc 
to command the Perfians, a nation of fl^ves, than the Englifli, a free people, it 
is becaufe an abfolute authority over men renders them more attentive to pleafc 
us; becaufe they are informed by a iccrcr inftindl, that fear always pays more 
homage riian love ; becaufe tyrants, at Icafl: while Uving, have been generally 
more honoured than good kings ; becaufe gratitude has always ralfed lefs fump- 
tuous temples to the beneficent gods, who bear the horn of plenty (a), tlian fear 
has confccrated to the cruel and colofTal dignities, who, borne on Itorms and 
tempefts, and in lightning, are painted with a thunderbolt in their hands v be- 
caufe, in fhort, being inltrufled by this knowledge, they are fcnfible that more 
is to be expedcd from the obedience of a (lave, than from the gratitude of a 
man who taftes the fweets of liberty. 

The conclufion to be drawn from this chapter, is that the defire of greatnefs 
IS always produced by the fear of pain, or the love of fenfual picafure, to which 
all the other pleafures muft necefTarily be reduced. Thofe derived from power and 
refpt<rt do not properly dcfcrve the name, they having obtained it only becaufe 
hope, and the means of procuring pleafures, are plcafing fcnfations j but thefc 
lentations only derive their extrtencc from natural pleafure (b). 
. I am very fenfible that in the fchemes, the enterprizes, the crimes, the virtues, 
and the dazzling pomp of ambition, it is difHcult to perceive the operations of na- 
tural fenfibility. How in haughty ambition, who, with her arm fmoaking with 
{laughter, fits in the midfl of a field of battle, on a heap of carcafes, and in token 
erf" vidlory claps her wings dropping with blood ; how, 1 fay, in this figure 



(a) In the city of Bartam the inhabitants 
offered their fiiil fruits to the evil fjjirit, 
and nothing to the great Dcliy, whe, they 
fiy^ i& good, and (lands in no need of thele 
offerings. Vincent Ic Blanc, 

The inhabitants of Mad.igafcar believe 
there is a good and an evil fpirit. Before 
they eat they make an offering to God, 
and another to the demon. They begin 
with the latter, and throwing a piece on 
the right ftJe, iay, '* That is for thee, my 
•* lord devil." They afterwards throw a 
piece on the left fide, faying, " That is for 
" thee, my Lord God." They make no 
prayers to him. Collcdt. of edifying letters, 

(b) To prove that ambition is not pro- 
duced by tlie natural pleafures, fomc may 
perhaps fay, that this poiliun aiifcs from a 



vague defire of happinefs. But I fliail a(k» 
what is the vague dcfirc of happinefs ? Jc 
is a defire that has no determinate object. 
1 would know, if the man, who, without 
loving any particular woman, loves the fcx 
in generaJ, is not animated by a defire of 
natural pleafure ? Whenever we give our- 
felves the trouble of decompounding the 
vague fenfaiion of love or happincb, we 
always Hnd the natural pleafures at the 
bottom of the crucible. It is the fame with 
the ambitious as with the avaricious, who 
would not be covetous of money, if it could 
not be given in exchange for pleafure, or 
be made the means of cfcaping pain. No- 
body defires money in a city like Sparta, 
where money had no currency. 



of 



■ 
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of anibition, fliall we difcover the daughter of pkafure ? How fliall we imaglne>> 
thac by the dangers, the labours, and the fatigues of war, men are only in the pur- 
fuic of picafurc ? Yet it is fhe alone, I maintain, who, under the name of libertinifm, 
recruits the armies of almoft all nations. People love picafure, and confequcntly 
the means of procuring it : they dcfirc riches and honours, and infpired alfo by in- 
dolence, would make their fortune in a day. Now war, which promifes the fol- 
diers the plunder of cities, and the officers honours, at the fame time flatters their 
indolence and impatience. Men therefore more freely endure the fatigues of 
war (c), than the labours of agriculture, which affords them only a diftanc 
profpcdl of wealth. Thus the antient Germans, the Celtes, the Tartars, the 
inhabitants on the coafl of Africa, and the Arabs, were always more fond of 
robbery and piracy, than of the cultivation of the earth. 

It is with war as with high play, which is preferred to playing for fmall fums, 
even at the rifque of ruin i becaufe playing deep flatters us with the hope of 
imiiiedia:e]y obtaining great riches. 

To take every thing thac looks like a paradox from the principles I have jult 
cftabliflicd, I Hiall, in the title of the next chapter, cxpofc the only objed:ion I 
.have not yet anfwered. 



CHAP. 



XIL 



If Man in the purfuit of Great nefs Jech only ike means cf avoiding Pain 
and enjoying tmiiiral Pkafure^ ivly does Pleajure fo often efcape from 
the ambitious ? 

WE may divide ambitious men into two kinds. Unhappily for fociety, 
there are fome men who are enemies to the felicity of others, and defire 
high pofls, not to enjoy the advantages they procure, but to delight in the mi- 
fcrics of the unfortunate, to torment mankind, and fport with their diftrelTes. 
This fpecies of ambitious men arc of a character not unlike that of the falfe de- 
votees, who are generally eQeemcd wicked ; not bccaufe the law they profcfe 
is not a law of love and charity^ but bccaufc the men who are commonly led 
to embrace an aullerc devotion (a) are difTatisfied with this lower world, and 

can 



(c) " Repnfe, fays Tacitus, is to the 
** Germans, a iUlc of violence ; thcv iri- 
** ccflantly frgh after wurs, in which they 
*' foon di{iingui{h thcniCclves i they are 
** more fond of fighting than of labour." 

(a) Experience proves that, in general, 
ihe perlons of a charavftcr moft inclined to 
deny thcinfelves certain pleafiires, and to 
embrace the auftere maxims and pra^fliccs 
^f a particular kind of devotion, are com* 
! \ 



monly of a very unhappy dlfpofition. This 
\i the only way of explaining, i.ow fo many 
leCtaiics liave been able lo unite the holy 
and Riiid principles of raligior., to (o much 
wickcdnefs and want of toleration : a want 
of toleration proved by fuch a number of 
niaflacres. If youth, when no oMtsclc is 
oppofed to the paflions, is commonly more 
humane and generous than old age, it is 
bccaufe the mind is not yet hardened by 

misiouuMcs 
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can hope for happinefs only in another, and being gloomy, timid, and diHatisfied, 
they endeavour by the view of the misfortunes of others, to divert their atten- 
tion from cheir own. The ambitious of this caft are but few in number ; they 
have no greatnefs and noblenefs of foul; they are ranked among tyrants, and 
by the nature of their ambition are deprived of all pleafures. 

The other clafs of the ambitious comprehends almoft the whole number, and 
amongft thefe I include all, who, in the poflTcflion of great places, feck only for 
the advantages annexed to them. Of thefe there are fomc, who from their birth 
or fuuation are at firfl raifed to important ports: whence they may fometimes 
unite pleafurc and ambition ; they arc born, as it were, in the middle (b) of 
the courfe they have to run. This is not* the cafe of the man in moderate cir- 
cumftances, who, like Cromwell, would rife to the highcft pofts. In entering 
the path of ambition, in which the firft Heps are commonly the moft difficult, 
he has a ihoufand intrigues to invent, and a ihoufand friends to manage ; he has 
at one and the fame time the care of forming grand projcfts, and the particulars 
in relation to their execution. Now to difcover how fuch men, who arc warmly 
engaged in the purfuic of every pleafurc, and animated alone by this motive, are 
fo often deprived of it, let us fuppofe, that, greedy of thefe pleafures, and 
ftruck with the eagernefs with which people endeavour to anticipate the dcfircs 
of the great, fuch a man endeavours to raife himfelf to the firll pofts. If he 
is born in ihofe countries where the people have the difpofal of favours, where 
the public cfleem can only be obtained by fervices done to iiis country, and 
whci;p merit is confcqucntly r^cceflary ; or if he be born under an abfolute defpo- 
lic government, as that of the Mogul, where honours are purchafed by in- 
trigue ; or whcre-evcr clfc he received his birth, he can afford little time for 
pleafurc. To prove it, 1 will cake the plfafure of love for an inftance, not only 
as the moft lively of all the pafllons, but alio as the moft univerfal fpring of 
civilized focieties. F'or it is proper to obferve by the way, that there is in every 
ration a natural want that may be confidered as the univerfal foul of that nation. 
Among the favages in the north, who are often expofcd to the moft dreadful 
famine, and are always employed either in hunting or liftiing, all their ideas 
flow from hunger and not love : this want is in them the feed of all their 
thoughts. Thus all the combinations formed by their minds, turn on the ftra- 
tagems ufed in hunting and fiihing, and on the means of fupplying the calls 
of hunger. On the contrary, the love of women is, among civilized nations^ 



misfortunes and infirmities. The man of a *' anJ are never employed in (harpening 

generous difpofition is gay and obliging, and ** poniards.*' This is a fine obfervalion of 

ho alone fays, " Let all the world partake Cacfar, and is more generally true than is 

*' of my joys." But the man of a gloomy imagined. 

temper is wicked. Cacfar faid, fpeakingof (b) Ambition in them, t?, if I may fo 

Caffius, " I dread thefe men with pale exprefs myfelf, rather an appendage of their 

»* meagre countenances ; it is not fo with rank, than a ftrong paffion, ftimulatcd by 

** the Anionics, who are wholly taken up oblUclcs and triumphing over all oppofi- 

" with pleafurc, their hands gather flowers, tion. 

Z the 
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the main fpring by which they are moved (c). Jn thefc countries love iiv 
vents and produces every thing : magnificcncej and the arcs of luxury, neccf- 
Ikrily flow from the love of women, and a dcfirc to plealc them ; and even our 
inclination to impofe on one another, by the fplendor of wealth and grcatncfs, 
is only a new method of fcducing them. Let us then fuppofe, that a man, 
born without a fortune, but fond of the pleaiurcs of Jove, has obferved, that 
the women comply the more eafily with the defires of a lover, in proportion 
as the elevation of his rank, wUI reflcd: the greater honour on her •, and that 
being thus filled with ambition by his pailion for women, he afpires to the poft 
of general, or to that of prime minifter -, in order to obtain thofe places, lie 
mull apply his whole care in acquiring abilities, or in forming intrigues. Now 
the kind of life moft proper to enable him to become a man of deep art, or a 
perfon of merit, is entirely oppoficc to a life of gallantry; women being plealed 
with alTiduities that arc incompatible with the life of an ambitious man. It is 
then certain that in youth, and till he obtains ihofe great places, that will induce 
the women to exchange their favours for the honour and credit of his embraces, 
he mull deprive himfdf of the enjoyment of his favourite gratification, and 
Sacrifice almoft for ever, prefent plcafures to the hope of enjoying future de- 
lights. I fay almoft for ever ; becaufc the road of ambition is commonly very 
long in running. Not to mention chofe, whofe ambition is encreafcd as foon as 
fatisfied, and whofe defires are no iboner accomplifhed, than new ones fuccced ; 
who from being minifters, would be kings ; who from being kings would a/pire, 
like Alexander, to univerial monarchy, and would afcend a ilirone where the rc- 
fpcdi of the whole world would allure them, that the whole world "was em- 
ployed in contributing to their happinefs : without mentioning, I fay, diefc ex- 
traordinary men, and fuppofing even moderation in ambition, it is evident that 
a man who becomes ambitious from the love of women, will not, in common, 
obtain the higheft polls, till he arrives at the age when his defires will be ex- 
tinguifhed- ' ir 



-1 (p) Not that thefe arc the only motives 
thai may kindle the fire of ambition. In 
countries where the inhabitants arc poor, 
as 1 have olifcrvcd above, the power of ftip- 
plying their wants is the ol>jei5l to which 
the ambitious aQiire. In defporic ilates the 
fear of the punifhmcnt ta which a perfon 
inay fuddenly be put, by the caprice of a 
tyrant, may alfo form ambitious men. But 
in civiltzed nations it h a vague drfire of 
happincls ; a dcfire that is conftantly de- 
rived as I have already {hewn, from the 
pleafures of fenfe, that mofl commonly in- 
tpires a love of grcatnefs. Now from among 
thefe pleafures, I was doubtlcis in the right 
to chufe that of women, as the moft lively 
and powerful. As a proof that we are ani- 



mated by pleafures of this kind, it appears 
that wc arc only capable of the g^quifi- 
tion of the great abilities, and defperatr 
r^folutions, necefTary to afcend co high 
pofts, in the time of youth, that is, at an 
age when the natural wam& are more 
warmly felt. But old men afcend with 
^leafure to great employments : they do fo, 
they accept of them, and they dcfirc them ; 
but this defire does not deferve the name 
of a paffion, fince they arc no longer ca- 
pable of thofe hardy enterprixes, and ex- 
traordinary efforts of mind, that fpring from 
the paffions. The old man may proceed 
by habit, along the courfc in which he fet 
out in his youth j but he can never begin 
a new one. 

But 
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But fuppofing that his dcfires are ftill luke-warm, fcarce has he obtained his 
wifhcs, when he finds himlelf placed on a ftccp and flippery rock ; he fees 
hin^fclf on every fide the butt of the envious, wno ftand about him with their 
bows bent, ready to pierce him with their arrows. He then difcovcrs, with 
horror, the tremendous abyfs that opens for him ; he perceives that by his fall, 
as a fad appendage of greatnefs, he will be mtfcrable without being pitied ; ex- 
pofcd to infults from thofe whom he had affronted by his pride ; he will be the 
obje<fl of the contempt of his rivals ; a contempt more painful than any outrage 
they could offer him i that being the derifion of his inferiors, they will then 
free themfelves from that tribute of rcfpc^, which, in the enjoyment, may 
fome time appear troublcfome ; but its lofs is infupporrabie, when habit has 
rendered it a want. He fees then, that deprived of the only pleafure he had ever 
taffed, and reduced to a ftate of dcbafement, he will no longer enjoy the con- 
templation of his grandeur, like the avaricious man in contemplating his wealth, 
with the poffibijity of obtaining all the enjoyments they are capable of afford- 
ing him. 

This ambitious man is then by the fear of pain, and the laffitude of indo- 
lence, kept in the courfe he entered from a love of pleafure : tlie defire 
of preferving, fucceeds the defire of acquiring. Now the care neceffary to 
maintain his dignities being nearly the fame as thofc by which he acouired them, 
it is evident that he mutl ipetvl his youth and riper age in the purluit and pre* 
fervation of thofe places, that were only defired as the means of obtaining the 
pleafures that always fly from him. Thus being advanced to an age at which 
he is incapable of a new kind of life, he gives himfelf up entirely to his old 
employments, and muft do fo ; becaufe a mind continually agitated by fear and 
lively hopes, and inccflantly actuated by ftrong pafiions, will always prefer the 
torments of ambition, to the infipid calm of tranquil life. Like the vefiels 
which the waves ftill carry towards the fouth, when the north wind has ceafed 
to blow, men follow in old age the fame diredion that was given them by their 
paffions in their youth. 

I have now {hewn how the ambitious man, called to greatnefs by a pafTion for 
women, enters into a rugged path. If he, by chance, meets with fome plea- 
fures, chefe are always mixed with bitterncfs ; he taftes them with delight only, 
becaufe they are very rare, and ftrewed here and there, like the trees fcattered far 
from each other in the defens of Lybia, whole fcorched leaves can afford no 
agreeable fhcltcr, except to the burnt African who repofes under them. 

The contrad idion we perceive between the conduct of an ambitious man, and 
the motives from which he afts, is then only fo in appearance j ambition there- 
fore, is kindled by a love of pleafure, and a fear of pain. But it may be faid, 
that though avarice and ambition are the effects of a natural fcnfibility, pride, 
at .leaft, cannot be derived from the fame fource. 
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CHAP. XUL 

Of Pride. 

PRIDE is only a true or falfe opinion of our own excellence r an opinion 
which, depending on the advantageous comparifon we make between our- 
fclves and others, muft conlequently fuppofe the exiftencc of men, and even the 
cftablifliment of focicty. 

The fcnfation of pride is not then innate, like thofe of pleafure and pain : 
pride is therefore an artificial pafllon, that fuppofes the knowledge of beauty and 
excellence. Now excellence and beauty arc only what the greatefl number of 
mankind have always confidered as fuch. The idea of cfteeni then preceded 
that of being worthy of eftcem : but thefc ideas were foon confounded toge- 
ther. Thus the man, who, animated by the noble and pompous defire of 
pleating himfclf, and fatisfied with his own eflecm, believes that he looks with 
indiiference on the general opinion, is, in this particular, the dupe of his own 
pride, and miftakes the dcfirc of being cilecmed, for the dcfirc of being worthy 
of efteem. 

In realky, pride can never be any thing more than a fecret and difguifed de- 
firc of the public cftccm. Why will the fame man, who in the foreftsof Ame- 
rica, derives his vanity from the ilrength and agility of his body, be lefs proud 
of thefe advantages in France, where rheir want is compenfated by morcefTcn- 
rial quahfications ? It is becaufe ftrength and agihry of body neither can nor 
ought to be fo much efteemed by a Frenchman as by a favage. 

To prove that pride is only a dilguifed love of cftecm, let us fuppofe a man 
Iblely poflcffed by the dcfirc of railing in his mind an aflltrancc of his own ex- 
cellence and fuperiority. Upon this fuppofition, that fupcrioricy, which is the 
moft perfonal, and the moft independanc of chance, wilj doubtlefs appear the 
moft flattering : and therefore, if he is to chufc either literary or military glory, 
he would give the preference to the former. Would he contradid Cnsfar him- 
fclf? Would he not confcfs with that hero, that the laurel of vidtory is by the 
fenfible part of the public, always divided between the general, the foldier, and 
chance ; and that on the contrary, the laurels of the Mufes belong without 
participation to thofe whom they infpire ? Would he not confcfs that chance 
might often place ignorance and cowardice on the triumphant car, and that it 
has never crowned the brow of a Hupid author ? 

In confulting only his pride, that is, the defire of entertaining an high opinion 
of his own excellence, it is certain, that literary glory would appear the moft 
defirable. The preference we give a great genera! above a profound philolb- 
pher, would nor, in this rcfpeft, alter his opinion : he would perceive, that if 
the public has a higher efteem for the general than for the philofopher, it is be- 
caufe the talents of the firft have a more ipccdy influence on the public happi- 

ncfs, 
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ncfs, and thac the maxims of a wife man muft appear of immediate ufc only to 
a fmail number of thofe who arc defiroiis of inftruftion. 

Yet if there be nobody in France, who would not prefer the glory of arms 
to that of literature, I conculde from ihencc, that it is only to the defire of 
being cfteemed, ihat they owe the defire of being worthy of elleem, and that 
pride is nothing more than (he love of cftcem. 

In order to prove that this paflion of pride or cftcem is produced by the 
ft-nfes, it is proper now to enquire if any one defires cftcem for its own fake, and 
if [his fondnefs for cfteem is not the eff:dl of the fear of pain and the Jove of 
pleafurc. 

To what other caufe, in fafb, can be attributed the folicitude with which 
people endeavour to obtain the efteem of the public ? Is it owing to an inward 
ditlruft of our merit, and confequently to pride, thac being dcfirous of eftcem- 
ing ourfelves, and not being able to do it alone, we want the public fuffrage to 
prop the high opinion we have of ourfelves, in order to enjoy the delicious 
thoughts of our own excellence ? 

But if we owe the love of efteem only to this motive, then the moft extcn- 
five cfteem, that is, fuch as ftiouid be granted by the greateft number of men, 
would, without doubt, appear the molt flattering and dcfirable, as the moft 
prober to filcncc in our minds an importunate diftruft, and to make us reft fa- 
tisfied with our own merit. Now, fuppofing that the planets were inhabited by 
beings like ourfelves v and that one of the inhabitants of thofe worlds came every 
moment to inform us of what pafted there, and that a man had the choice 
either of having the efteem of his own country, or that of all thofe ccleftial worlds : 
upon this fuppofuion, is it not evident, thac he would defire the moft extcnfive 
crtcem, that is, that of all tlie planetary inhabitants, and that they ftiould give 
him the preference to all his fellow citizens? There is however, nobody, who, 
in this cafe, would not determine in favour of the national cftcem. We then 
do not owe this love of cfteem to our defire of being firn>ly alTured of our 
own merit, but to the advantages this efteem procure for us. 

In order to be convinced of this, let any man put the following qucftion to 
himfeif, whence comes the folicitude, with which thofe who declare thcmfclves 
the moft anxioufly fond of the public efteem, feck for high polls in thofe periods 
of time, when crofted by intrigues and cabals, they can be of no fervice 10 their 
country v and when confequenrly they will be expofed to the derifion of the 
public, who, always equitable in their judgments, defpife the man who is fo in- 
difterenc with rcfpc^t to cftcem, as to accept of a poft, the duties of which he 
cannot worthily difcharge ? Let him alfo ask himfeif, why 3 man is more de- 
lighted at having the efteem of a prince, th.in that of a private perfon of no 
confequence ; and it will be found that in every cafe our fondnefs for cftcem, is 
always in proportion to the advantages that may accrue from it ? 

If we prefer the cftcem of the ignorant multicude to that of a few fcleft 

perfons, it is becaufe we fee a greater number of men fubjefi to that kind of 

- empire which cfteem rules over minds ; and becaufe, a greater number of 

admirers more frequently lay before us an agreeable image of the pkrafurcs they 

may procure for us* 

For 
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For this reafon, we are quue indifferent with refpcdt to the admiration of a 
people with whom we have no conne<5lion ^ there are few Frenchmen who 
would be much affcdled by the eftecm fclr for them by the inhabitants of Great 
Tibet. If there arc men who would poflcfs univcrfal efteem, and be anxious 
for poflefling that of the Terra Auftralis, this defire is not the effcdl of a greater 
love of efteem ; but only flows from the habit they have acquired of uniting 
ihi idea of a greater happinefs, to the idea of a greater cftecm (a). 

The lad: and the ftrongcd proof of the truth of what is here advanced, is, 
the difgutl people have for efteem (b), and the fcarciiy there is of great men, 
in the ages when no rewards are adjudged to merit. It appears as if a man 
capable of exerting great talents, or great virtues, enters into a tacit contraCl 
with his country, by which he promifcs to render hiniftlf illuftrious by his 
abilities, and by adions that mall be of ufe to. his fellow-citizens, pro- 
vided they will have the gratitude to eafc his pains, and allcmblc about him 
every pleafurc. 

To the negligence and punctuality of the public in fulfilling thefe tacit en- 
gagements, is owing, in all ages and countries, the multitude or the fcarcity of 
great men. 

We do not then love efleem for its own fake, but only for the advantages it 
procures. In vain would people arm themfclvcs againlt thi^ conciufion, with 
die example of Ciirtius : a fad: that ftands almoft alone in hiftory, can prove 
nothing againiV principles fu abundantly fupported by experience, efpecially when 
that very fa6l may be attributed to other principles, and naturally explained by 
other caufes. 

In order to form a Curtius, it is fuffictent that a man, weary of life, finds 
himfelf under that unhappy diforder of body, that renders fo many of the 
Englifh fuicides: or that in a very fuperftitious age, like that in which Curtius 
lived, a man fhould arifc, who, having more fuperftition and credulity than the 
reft, fliould fancy, that by facrtficing himfclf he fhould obtain a place among 
the gods. Upon either of thefe fuppofitions, he might devote himlelf to death, 
either to put an end to his miferics, or to enter into the poffefljcn of celeftial 
pleafures. 

The conciufion of this clupter is, that people defire to be worthy of efteem, 
only to enjoy efteem i and that they defire efteem, only to enjoy the pleafures 
annexed to it : a fondnefs for efteem is then a difguifcd love of plcafure. Now, 
if there be only two forts of pleafures, the one the pleafures of fcnfe, and the 
o:her the means of acquiring them ; for thefe means are ranked in the clafs of 
pleafures, becaufc the hope of obtaining them is the beginning of pleafure ; 
but of a pleafure that has no real exiftcncc till this hope is realized. Natural 
fenfuality is then the feed that produces pride, and all the other paftlons, among 



(a) Men arc habituated by the principles 
of a (^oolI education, to confound the idea 
of happinefs with thnt of efteem. But 
under the name of efteem ihcy really defire 
only the advantages it procures, 

(b) Litde is done to merit efteem in 



countries, where it produces no fruit : but 
whenever it procures great advantages, 
people run to it, like Leonidas, to defend 
with three hundred njen the pais of Thet- 
mopylc. 

which 
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wliich I include friendfhip, which being, in appearance, more independent on 
the plcafurcs of fenfc, defcrvcs to be examined, in order co confirm, by this laft 
example, all that has been here faid on ihc origin of the paHions. 

CHAP. XIV, 
Of Friend/kip. 

LOVE implies want, and there is no fricndfhip without it; for this 
would be an efTcdl without a caufc. Ail men have not the fame wants, 
and therefore the friendlhip that fubfifts between them, is founded on different 
motives : fortic want pleafure or money, others credit ; thofc converfation, and 
ihefe a confident, to whom they may difburthen their hearts. There arc con- 
fcquently friends of money (a), of intrigue, of the mind, and of misiortune. 



(aj PcrJbns have hitherto taken intoler- 
able pains to repeat after cath other, that 
thofe ought not to be reckoned ia the \\{\ 
of friends, whofc intcrcfted views makes 
ihem love us only for our money. This 
kind of friendfhip is certainly not the moft 
flattering : but it is tieverthelcfs a real fricnd- 
fhip. Men, for inft-ince, love in a comp- 
troller general the power he has of obliging 
them ; and in mofl of them the love of the 
pcrfon is incorporated with the love of the 
money. Why is the name of friendfliip 
refufed to this fenfation ? Men do not love 
us for ourfelves, but always on fome other 
account, and the above-mentioned is as 
good as any other. A man is in love with 
•a. woman : can it be faid that he does not 
love her, becaufe he only admires the beau- 
tics of her eyes, or complexion ? But, it is 
faid, the rich man, when reduced to po- 
verty, is no longer beloved. This i^ not 
denied ; but when the fmall-pox robs a 
iyoman of her beauty, all addreffes to her 
commonly ceafe ; iho* this is no proof that 
flie was not beloved while {he was beauti- 
ful. Suppofc a friend in whom we had the 
greateft confidence, and for whofe mind, 
difpofition, and character, we had the high-, 
eft cfteem, was fuddenly become blind, 
deaf, and dumb \ we ihould regret in him 
the lofs of a friend ; we Ihould fljll refpet^ 
his memory ; but in fafl, we ihould no 
lender love him j becaufe he would have no 



rcfcmblancc of the man wc had loved. If 
a comptrolter general falls into difgracc, we 
so longer love him, for this reafon, becaufe 
he is the friend who is fuddenly become blind, 
deaf, and dumb. It is ncverthdcfs true, that 
the man anxious for money, has great tcn- 
dcrnefs for him who can procure it for him. 
Whoever has this want of money, is born 
the friend of the puft of comptroller ge- 
neral, and of him who pofrclks it. His 
love is infcribcd in the inventory of the - 
moveables and utenfds belonging to his 
office^ it is then our vanity that makes us 
refufc giving the name to io felfiih and iie- 
cefTdry a pafnon. Upon which, I fhall 
olferve, that the muft folld and durable 
fricndfhips arc commonly thofe of virtuous 
men, however villains thcJufLlves are fuf- 
ccptiblc of it. If, as wc arc forced to 
confefs, fricndfhip. is only the fenfation by 
which two men arc united, wc cannot de- 
ny, but that friendlhip fubfiHs between the 
wicked, without contraJidVing the moft au- 
thentic faiSts. Can we, for iiHlance, doubt 
that two confpiratoFS may be united by the 
warmeil fiiendQiip ? That Jaffier did not 
love James Piero ? That U<Slavius, who 
was certainly not a virtuous man, did not 
love Mecxnas, who was at beft but a weak, 
roan ? The power of frieadfbip is not in 
proportion to the lionefly of two friends, 
but to ihc force of the iiitcrcfl by which 
they arc urnted. 

Nothing 



J 
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Nothing can be of more ufe than toconfiJcrfncndfhip under this point of view, 

and to form clear ideas of it. 

In friendfhip, as in love, people form the moft romantic ideas : they always 
fearch for the hero, and every inftant think they have found him : they hang 
upon the firft that offers *, they love him, while they know Httle of htm, and 
arc dcfirous of knowing him better ; but no fooncr is their curioficy fatisfied, 
than they are difgultcd. They have not found the hero of romance. Thus we 
become fufceptible of fome regard, but are incapable of friendfhip. It is there- 
fore for the intercft of friendfhip itlelf, that we fliouid have clear ideas 
of it. 

I confefs, that in confidering it as a reciprocal want, it cannot but be acknow- 
ledged, that it is very difficult for the fame wants, and confequenily, for 
the fame friendfhip {b\ to fubfitt between two men for a long courfc 
of times and therefore nothing is more uncommon than friendlhip of long 
ilantling (c). 

Friendfliip is much more durable than love; and yet has however, its birth, its 
encrcafe, and decay -, but thofc who have not felt its power, never pafs from the 
warmeil friendfliip to the fcvcrefl hatred, nor are they ever cxpofed to the pain 
of detefting him they have loved. Does a friend difappoint our expeftations ? 
We arc not enraged againft him ; we give a figh to human nature, and with 
tears exclaim, my friend has no longer need of me ! 

It is difficLiit enough to form clear ideas of friendfliip. With rcfped to this 
pafTion, all about us contribute to deceive us. There are fome, who, to ren- 
der tlu-mfclves more worthy of efteem in their own eyes, exaggerate to them- 
fclves their affci^ion for their friends ; make romantic defcriptions of frjcndfhip, 
and perfuade themfelves that they are real ; till a proper occafion, by undeceiving 
both them and their friends, convinces them that they did not love them fo much 
as they thought they did. 

Thtlc frt-qucntly pretend, that they are deflrous of loving, and of being 
warmly bciovtd. But we are never fo violently afic6ted with the virtues of a 
man, as when we firll fee him ; for as cuftom renders us infenfible to perfona! 
beauties, a good underftanding, and even the qualities of the foul, wc are ne- 
ver fo flrongly agitated as by the pleafure of furprize •» a man of wit faid plca- 
ianily enough on this occafion, that thofe who would be beloved (d), with fuch 

warmth, 



(bV The circumftances in which two 
friends ought to be found, being once given, 
and ilicir char3<f\ers known j if ihcy are 
ever to quarrc], there is no doubt, but 
thit a man oi' prnetiatlon, by forefceing 
the lime when thefe two men would ceafc 
10 be reeiproeally of ufe to each other, 
might calculate the moment when their 
rupture would happen, as an aftronomcr 
calculates the time of an cclipfe. 

(c) Wc ought not to confound with 
ffiendiKip the chains of habit, the rcfpedl- 



ful cftccm felt for an acknowledged friend, 
or that happy point of honour 7o ufeful to 
fociety, that makes us keep an acquain- 
tance with thofe whom we call our friends. 
We perform the fame fcrviccs fur tht-ni, 
that we did, when they filled us with ihe 
warmeft fenfations ; though in reality we 
do not want their company, and do not love 
them. 

(d) Friendfhip is not, as fome people 
pretend, a perpetual tender fcnfation, be- 
caufe mankind are never conrtant in any 

thing. 
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warmth, ought in friendfhip» as well as in love, to have many new palTions, 
but none of (hem lafling ; bccaufe, added he, the beginnings in both, have al- 
ways ihc mod hvely and tender moments. 

But for one who impofcs on himicif, there are ten hypocrites in friendfhip, 
who pretend to have the fenfations they do not feel, make many dupes, but 
are never dupes themfclves. They paint friendfhip in lively, but falfe colours: 
being only attentive to their own intercft, they endeavour to make others model 
themfelves in their favour after the portait they draw of chat pafHon (c). 

Man being expofed to fo many errors, it is very difiiculc to obtain adequate 
ideas of fricndfliip. But what evil, fay they, is there in exaggerating a little 
the force of this fenfaiion ? The evil of habituating men to cxpedk from their 
friends pcrfc^ons not to be found in human nature ? 

An infinite number of (enfible men, feduced by fuch pidlures, have long 
purfued a vain chimera ; but being at length enlightened by experience, arc be- 
come difgufted with friendfhip, for whofc conne<^on3 they had been wcM 
adapted, had they not formed ideas of it that were too romantic. 

Friendfhip fuppofes a want ; and the more this want is felt, the more lively 
will be the friendfhip : the want is then the meafure of the fenfation. A man 
and woman efcaping (hipwreck, fave themfelves on a dcfart iQand ; wherc» 
having no hope of ever ledns their native country, they are forced to bend 
their mutual afliftance, to dciend themfelves from the wild beafts, to enjoy life, 
and to efcape defpair : no friendfhip can be more warm than that between this 
man and woman, who would have perhaps hated each other, had they remained 
at Paris. If one of them happens to perilh, the other has really loft the half 
of himfelf : no grief can equal his : he muft have dwelt akxic in a dcfart iQand» 
who can be fcnfible of all its violence ? 

As the force of friendfliip 19 always proportioned to our wants, there are 
forms of government, manners, circumftances, and, in (hort, ages, more fa- 
vourable to friendfliip than others. 

In the ages of chivalry, when they chofe a companion in arms, and two knights 
fiiared in the glory and danger, and when the cowardice of one might cod the 
life and honour of the other, they became, from intercft, more careful in the 
choice of their friends, and confequently more clofely united to them. 



thing. Between the moft cordial friends which friendfhip made the Scythians and 

there happen moments of coolnefs : friend- Greeks perform ? If they examine them- 

flup is then a continual fucce^on of warmth felves with fmccrity, they will confefs, chat 

aiul coolnefs ; the latter arc very rare, in this age we have rwt even the idea of 

(e) It may, perhaps, require courage, this kind of friendship. Thus, among the 

ana a capacity for friendfliip, to enable a Scythians and Greeks, friendfhip was placed 

perfon to give a clear idea of it: for we in the rank of the vucues. A Scythian 

are at leafl certain of raifmg agalnil us the could not have above two friends ; but he 

hypocrites in friendfhip : there are fomc of was to flop at nothing in ferving them. 

Chefe, who, like bragging cowards, arc al- They were in part animated by the love of 

ways boaiting of their exploits. Let thofe efteem« under the name of fricndAtip ; far 

who pretend to be fufcephble of friend/hip, friendfhip alone would never have been io 

read the Toxaris of Lucian, and alk them- courageous, 
fclven if they are capable of the adlions 

A a When 
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When the fafhion of duels fupplied the place of chivalry, the men who with 
their friends daily cxpofcd thctnftlves to the danger of death, became more 
dear to each other. FricndDiip then was held in great veneration, and reckoned 
among tlie virtues : it fuppofed in the knights and ducllills great loyalty and va- 
lour i virtues that were honoured, and ought to be fo, as thcfc virtues were al- 
mod always in aclion (f ). 

It is proper fometimcs to recolletEi: that the fame virtues are, at different times, 
more or lei's valued, according to their unequal ufe in different ages. 

Who doubts that in revolutions and times of diftrcfs, and in a form of go- 
vernment that lecnis to favour fa£lions, fricndfhip is ftronger, and more coura- 
geous, than when every thing is in a ftatc of tranquility ? Hiflory furnifhes us 
with a thoufand examples ot hcroifm of this kind. Friendfhip then fuppofcs a 
man poffeffed of courage, difcretion, firmncfs, knowlege, and prudence : qua- 
lities that being abfolutely neceflary in troublefome times, and rarely to be found 
in the fame man, ought to render him extremely dear to his friend. 

Our manners do not require the fame pcrfedtions (gj in our friends, bccaufc 
thefe perfeftions are of no u(c to us : we have no important fecrets to truft, nor 
battles to fight, at.d confcqucntly have no occafion either for prudence, know- 
lege, difcretion, or courage, in a friend. 

In the actual form of our government, the individuak arc not united by any 
common intereft. In order to make our fortunes, we have Icfs need of friends, 
than of an infinite number of prote(5tors. Luxury, and what is called the ipi- 
rit of fociety, have fecurcd a great number of men from the want of friend/hip. 
No motive, no intereft, is now fufHcient to make us overlook the fecming or 
real faults of our friends. There is therefore no friendfhip (h) -, we do not 
affix to the word friend, even the fame ideas as formerly •, we may in this age 
cry out with Ariftotlc (i), " O my friends 1 no longer is there a friend to be 
found." 

Now, if there arc ages, manners, and forms of government, wherein there is 
more or Jefs need of a friend, and if the warmth of friend/hip is proportioned 



(f) Brave was then iynonymous to 
HONEST; and, from the remains of aniienr 
cuftom, wc ftill fay a BRAVE man, when 
we mean one who is loyal and honeft. 

(g^In theprefent age, friendfliip requires 
fcarcely any qualifications. An infinite 
number of men give themfelves out for true 
friends, in order to appear of fome confc- 
cjuence. Others become hackney folicitors 
in other people's affairs, in order to cfcape 
the pain of having nothing to do: others 
perform fervices, but make the perfons they 
have obliged pay dear for them, by the lo(s 
of their liberty ; and fome few others, in 
fiiort, believe themfelves worthy of friend- 
fliip, becaufe they arc the fure guardians of 
a fecret, and have the virtues of a ftrong 
box. 



(h) Thus, fays the proverb, we fhould 
fay we have many friends, and think wc 
have but few. 

(i) Every body repeals after Ariftotlc, 
that there is no fuch thing as a friend to 
be found, and yet each maintains that he 
is a good frientf. Two fuch contradiflory 
propofitlons can only arife from the great 
number of h)rpocritcs in point of fricnd- 
fhip, and there being many men who do not 
know themfelves. 

Thefe lalt, as I have already faid, will 
oppofe fome of the propofuions in this 
chapter. I flial! have their clamours 
againft me j but, unhappily for them, I 
have experience on my fide. 



to 
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to the greatneli of this want, there arc alfo fuuations in which the heart becomes 
more caCly opened to the admi/Tion of friendfhip, and thcfe are commonly 
thofc where we have more frcqutnc need of the afllllancc of others. 

The unfortunate arc, in general, the molt tender friends ; united by their 
reciprocal dillre/Tes, they enjoy, while condoHng the misfortune of a friend, the 
plcafure of being affcdlcd with their own. 

What 1 have faid on circumflanccs, I alfo Qty of characters : there are fomc 
who cannot live without a friend. The firft; arc thofc of a weak and timid difpo- 
fition, who, in their whole conduct never conclude on any thing, without the 
advice and afUftance of others : the fecond arc, the perfons of a gloomy, fcvcre, 
and tyrannical temper, who arc the warm friends of thoic over whom they vent 
their fplcen : thefc are like one of the wives of Socrates, who, at the news of 
the death of that great man, became more inconfolable than the fecond, who, 
being of a mild and amiable difpofuion, lofl: in Socrates only an hufband, while 
the other lofl in him the martyr of her capricious temper, and the only man who 
could bear with it. 

There are, in (hort, men free from all ambition, or ftrong paifions, and whofc 
fole delight is in the convcrfation of men of fenfe and learning. In the prefent 
fyflem of manners, the men of this cad, if they are virtuous, are the mod 
tender and faithful of their friends. Their fouls, always open to friendfhip, 
know all its charms : and having, upon my fuppofition, no paflion that can 
counterbalance this fcnfation, it becomes their only want ; thus they are fcnfible 
of a very rational, and courageous friendfhip, without however having fo much 
as that of the Greeks and Romans. 

From a contrary reafbn, people are in general, the lels fufceptible of friend- 
{hip, in proportion as they are^ more independent on other men. Thus the 
rich and powerful are commonly but little icnfible of friendfhip ; and generally 
pafs for men without feeling. In fa6l, whether men are naturally cruel, when- 
ever they can be fb with impunity ; whether the rich and powerful confider the 
miferies of others as a reproach for their own happinefs -, or, in fhort, whether 
they defire to be delivered from the importunate rcquefts of the unhappy, it 
is certain, that they almoft conftantly treat the miferablc with inhumanity (k). 
The fight of the unfortunate has on moft men the cffcd of Mcdufa's head, 
at bis afpedl, hearts are turned to (lone. 

There are befides fome perfons quite indiflferent with refpeCt to friend/hip 1 
and others who enjoy a fclf-fufficicncy (1). Accuftomed to feck for, and to find 

happinefs 



(k) The leaft fault a man in diftrefs it is found in man. Thus wc blame under 

commits, h a fufficient pretence for the one appellation, what we admire under an- 

rich to rcfufc him all afliftancc ; they would other. How many times have people, undcf 

have the unhappy entirely pcrfe^, the name of infcnfibility, reproached M, 

(1) There are few men of this clafs ; the de Fontencllc, for the power of being fclf- 

power of finding a fuiEciency in ourfelves, fufficicnt ; that is, of being one of the 

which is made an attribute of the Dcity^ wifcft and happicft of all mankind, 

and we are forced to revere in him, is al- As the princes of Madagafcar make war 

ways placed in the rank of the vices, when on their neighbours, whofc flocks are more 

A a 2 numerous 
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happinefs in themfejves, and being become too knowing to be fnadc dupes, thcf 
cannot prcferve a happy ignorance of the wickcdncfs of nnankind ; a precious 
ignorance, which in eariy youth locks fo clofcly the bonds of friendfhip : thus 
they arc but little fenfible of the charms of this fcnfation ; not that they are now 
incapable of feeling it. Thcfc are often, aa a very fenfible lady faid, rather 
difabufcd, than infenfible. 

It follows from what I have faid, that the power of friendfhip is always pro- 
portioned to men*s want of each other (m) ) and that this want is varied accord- 
ing to the difference of ages, manners, forms of government, circumftances,. 
and charaders. But if fricndlbip* it is obje<fted» be a want, it is at leaft no na- 
tural want. What is a friend P Is it not a relation of chokre ? We defirc a 
friend, to live, in a manner, in him» to pour out our foul into his, and to enjoy 
a converfation, which contidence always renders delightful. This pafflon is- 
then founded neither on the fear of pain, nor the love of fenfual pleafure. Buf, 
I reply, in what does the charm of the converfation of a friend conHQ ? It is 
in the charm of fpeaking of ourfelves. Has fortune placed us in a comfortable 
(ituation ? We convcric with a fhend, on the means of encieafing our wealthy 



numerous than rheirs, they always repeat 
thcfc words, ** Thofe are our enemies who 
are richer and more happy than we ;" fo wc 
may aGiire ourlclves, that after their exam- 
ple, inoft men declare war againft the 
wife. They Kate in him a moderation of 
temper, which reducing his defircs to his 
pofiefHons, makes him a reproach to their 
condu<5t, and renders the wife too inde- 
pendent on them. They regard this inde- 
pendence as the feed of all the vices, bc- 
caufe they perceive that the fource of hu- 
manity would be dried up, as foon as s^ 
period was put to their reciprocal w^nts. 

Thefc wife men ought, however, to be 
very dear to fociety. If extraordinaiy wif- 
dom fometimes ^renders them indifrerent 
with refpc^ to the friendfhip of particular 
perfuns j it a]fo makes them, as we find 
from the example of the Abbe de Saint 
Pierre, and Fontenelle, pour out on human 
■future in geaeral, all thofe tender fcnfa- 
tions, which the moft lively paffions force 
us to lavi{h on a fingle individual. Far 
differefit from thofe men who are not good, 
kccaufe they have been impofed upon, and 
whofe goodncfs decrcafes in proportion as 
they obtain more knowlege ; the wife man 
alone may be conftantly good> becaufe he 
alone knows mankind. Their wichedncTs 
tfoes not fill him with indignation : he, 
ItkeDcmocritufi,feesi<i thorn none but fools, 
or chiklren, againit whom it would be ri- 



diculous to beoffendedj and who are more 
worthy of pity than of anger. He confi- 
d«rs them with the eye of a mechanic who 
examines the working of a machine, and, 
without infulting humanity, complains that 
nature has united the prefervation of one 
being, to the deftruftion of another -, that 
to anord nouHHiment he orders the hawk, 
to feizc in his talorw the dove j made it 
neceflary for the infe^ to be devoured] and 
rendered every being an ailii2ui« 

If the law« aJoae are difpaffioBate judgefli. 
the wife nun, in this refpeifl, refemb)c£ the 
laws. His indifference is always jull and 
impartial ; this ought always to be confider- 
cd as one of thegrcatcft virtues of a place- 
man, whofe too great want of friends al- 
ways lays under the neceflity of being guilty 
of fome a^ of injuftice. 

In fine, the wife man alone may be ge- 
nerous, becaufe he is independent. Thofe 
united by reciprocal bonds of utility, can- 
not be liberal to each other. Fricndihip 
can only make exchanges, and nothing but 
independence can offer gifts. 

(m) If we loved a friend only for him- 
felf, we Oiould never confider any thing 
but his happinefs ; we ihould not reproach 
him for being fo long without fiseing or 
writing to us : we fhould fay that he had 
probably fpcnt his time more agreeably s 
and fhould rejoice in hie happineis. 

OUT 
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our honour, our credit, and our reputarion. Arc wc in low circumftances ? We 
fcek with the fame friend the means of delivering ourfelves from indigence : 
and his convcrfation faves us, at Jcaft, the wearincfs we (hould feel, while under 
misfortunes, from the pain of engaging in indifferent converfations. It is al- 
ways of thefe pains, or of thefe pleafures, that a per^n talks to his friend. 
Now if there arc no true plcafurts or pains, as 1 hare already proved, but 
phyfical pain and pleafurc ; if the means of procuring them arifc from the 
pleafure of hope, which fuppol'es the cxiftencc of the firft, and are only a con- 
fequence of them ; it follows, that friendfhip, as well as avarice, pride, am- 
bition, and the other paflions, is the immediate effect of phyfical fcn- 
fibility. 

As the laft proof this truth, I am going to fliew, that, with the affiftance of 
thcfc pleafures and pains, wc may excite in our minds all kinds of paflions i 
and that therefore the pleafures and pains of icnfe, are the proliEc feed of all 
fentimcnt. 

CHAP. XV. 

That the fear of natural Pain^ or the dcfire of statural Pkafure^ may ex^ 

cite all the Paffions, 

IP wc open hiftory, we fhaJI find, that in all the countries where certain 
virtues were encouraged by the hope of fcnfual pleafures, thcfc virtues were 
more common, and call a greater luftre. 

Why were the Cretans, the BcEotians, and in general, all the people moft 
addidtcd to love, moH diftinguilhed by their bravery ? It is becaufe the women 
granted their favours only to the brave ; becaufe the pleafures of love, as Plu- 
tarch and Plato obfcrve, are moft proper to exalt the minds of the people, and 
the moft worthy of rewarding heroes and virtuous men. 

It was probably from this motive that the Roman fcnate, the vile flatterers 
of Casfar, rcfolved, as fomc hidorians relate, to grant him, by an exprefs law, 
the right of enjoying all the Roman ladies. This is alfo the realbn, which, 
according to the Grecian manners, made Plato fay, that after a battle, the moft 
beautiful ought to be the reward of the moft valiant -, a projciSt of which Epa- 
minondas himfelf had fbme idea, (ince at the battle of Leudbra, he placed the 
k)ver by the fide of his miftrefs ; a method which he always confidered as moft 
proper to fecurc military fucceJs. How greatly indeed are we influenced by 
the pleafures of fcnfe ! they rendered the facred battalion of the Thebans in- 
vincible i they infpired ancient nations with the greatcft courage, when the con- 
ouerors divided between them the riches and the women of the conquered ; 
they, in ftiort, formed the charadlcr of ihofc virtuous Samnites, among whom 
the greatf ft beauty was the reward of the grcateft virtue. 

To confirm this truth by a more circumftantial example, let us examine by 
what means the famous Lycurgus diffufed into the hearts of his fellow citizens 
the cnthufiafm, and, if I may ufe the term, the rcver of virtue j and, we ftiall 

fee. 
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fee, that if no people furpaffcd the Lacedjcmonians in courage, it was bccaufc 
no people honoured virtue more, and gave greater rewards to valour. Let us 
call 10 mind thofc folcmn fcftivals, where, according to the laws of Lycurgus, 
the young and beautiful Lacedaemonian women advanced half naked, and danced 
in J the affcmbly of the people. I'here, in the prefence of the nation, they 
inf Ited by (Irokes of lacire, thofc who had in battle difcovered any fymptoms of 
cowardice ; and celebrated in their fongs the young warriors who had diftin- 
gu'fhcd themfclves by fome great exploits. Now, who can doubt, that the 
coward, made a butt before the whole nation, at which thefe young girls flioc 
their bittereft raillery, muft be tormented with fbame and confuQion, and Blled 
with the moft feverc repentance ? What a triumph, on the contrary, was here 
for the young heroes, who received the palm of glory from the hand of beau- 
ty ; who read efleem in the countenances of the old men, and love in the eyes 
of the fair, with the aflurance of thefe favours, the very hope of which is a plea- 
fure ? Can wc doubt that the young warrior was then intoxicated with virtue ? 
Thus the Spartans, eager for the fight, rulhed with fury into the midft of the 
enemies battalions, and on every fide furrounded with death, fought for nothing 
but glory. Every thing in this legiflation concurred to metamorphofe men into 
heroes. But to eftablilb it, Lycurgus muft have been convinced, that plca- 
fure is the only and univerfal principle of aftion, and been fcnfible that women, 
who every where elfe feem like the flowers of a fine garden, to be only made 
for the ornament of the earth, and to plcafe the eye, might be applied to a 
nobler ufc ; that the fair, funk and degraded among almoft all the people of 
the world, might enter into a partncrfhip of glory with the men, divide with 
them the laurels they made them gather, and at length become one of the moft 
powerful fprings of the IcgiQation . 

Indeed, if the plcafurc of love is to man the moft lively of his pleafures, 
what fruitful feeds of courage are included in it, and what ardour for brave 
aiflions may be infpircd by the defire of women (a^ ? 

Whoever will examine himfelf in this particular, will be fcnfible, that if the 
Spartans had been more numerous, that if more in fancy could have been heaped 
on the coward, that if it had been poITible to have paid ftill more refpcdb and 
homage to vaJour, Sparta would have carried ftill further the enthufiafm of 
virtue. 

Let us fuppofe as a proof of this, that jxnetratiog, if I may thus exprefs 
myfclf, more deeply into the views of nature, ftie had adorned beautiful wo- 
men with fo many charms, and afBxed the higheft degree of pleafure to their 
enjoyment, to render them the reward of the moft exalted courage. Let us 
fuppofe alfo, that after the example of thofe virgins, confecrated to Iris or to 
Vcfta, the moft beautiful of the Spartan ladies had been confecrated to merit ; 
that being prcfented naked in the aircmblies of the people, they had been car- 
ried off by the warriors, as prizes obtained by their courage j and that thefe 
young heroes had experienced at the fame inftant, the double intoxication of love 



(a) To what dreadful dangers did it ex- 
pofe David himfelf, when to obtain Michal, 
he laid himrdf under an obligation to cut 



off, and bring to Saul, the (oieikins of two 
hundred Fhiliftines ? 

and 
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and glory: however fantaftical and dillanc from our manners this may appear, 
it is cerrain that it would have rendered the Spartans ftili more brave and vah- 
anr, fince the force of virtue is always proportioned to the plcafure allotted for 
itfi reward, 

I (hall obferve on this fubjcdl, that, chimerical as thiscuftom is in appearance. 
It is ftill in ufc in the kingdom of Bifnagar, of which Narfmga is the capital. 
To raife the courage of the warriors, the king of that country, according to 
to the accounts of travellers, purchafes, entertains, and dreflcs in the moft 
magnificent manner, beautiful women, folcly appropriated to the pleafures of the 
warriors, who have diftinguifhed themfclves by fome glorious exploits. By this 
means he infpires his fubjct^b with the grcatell courage ; and draws to his court 
all the warriors of the neighbouring nations, who, flattered by the hope of" 
enjoying thefe beautiful women, abandon their country, and fettle at Marfinga, 
where they feed only on theflcfh of lions and tygers, and drink nothing but the 
blood of thofc animals '^b). 

It follows from the abovementioned examples, that the pains and pleafures 
of the fcnfcs are capable of infpiring all the pafTjons, ienfations, and virtues. 
Therefore, without having recourfe to dilbnt ages and countries, I fhall cite, 
as the laft proof of this truth, thofc ages of chivalry, when the women taught r 
their pupil knights, both the art and the catechifm of Jove. 

In thefe times, as Machiavel remarks, and fo early as when the French 
made their defcent into Italy, they appeared fo brave and fo fenfiblc to the pofte- 
rity of the Romans, that they were animated by the greateft courage 1 becaufe, 
as that hidorian adds, the women granted their favours only to the mod vali- 
ant, in order to judge of the merit and tcnderncfs of a lover, they required 
proofs that he had taken prifoners in wars, fcaled the walls of a city, or taken 
a poll from an enemy. They chofc rather to have a lover pcrifh than to fly. 
A knight was then obliged to fight, in order to maintain the beauty of his lady, 
and the excefs of his tendemcfs. The exploits of the knights were the perpe- 
tual fubje6ts of converfation and romances, that always recommended galan- 
try. The poets dircft the knight in the midft of the dangers of the battle, 
to have the picture of his lady prefent in his mind j and in tournaments, be- 
fore the charge was founded, he was to lift up his eyes to his midjels, aa 
the following ballad proves : 

Servants d*amour^ ugardez doucemeni^ 
Aux efchaffands^ arises d£ paradis ; 
Lots joufterezfort 6? jeyeufementy 
Et vcusfirfz bonorez (d iheris. 



(b) The women among the Gelons were quoted by Eufebius in his Evangelical Pre- 

obligcd by the laws to do all the works paration. 

that required ft rength, as building of houfes. The inhabitants of Florida have a very 

and cukivating the earth : but to reward ftrong and agreeable drink, which they 




them for their pains, the fame law granted never prefent to any, except the warriors, 

by their 

rs. 

Which 



them the privilege of lying with every war- who have diftineui£hed themfclves by their 
rior they likod. The women were much bravery. Collea, of edifying letters. 
attached to this law. See Bariezancs, 
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Which may be thus tranflated 

Yc gailant knights, before yc tofs the lance. 

Or to the deeds of chivalry advance. 
Behold that radient circle of the fair. 

To ihofc bright forms dired: your votive pray'r i 
Implore the aid of their angehc eyes, 

Nor fear to die, when beauty is the prize. 

Thus, every thing dictated love ; and by what more powerful motive can the 
mind be afFeded ? Is not the ftep, the look, the Icaft gelturc of beauty fufficicnt 
to charm and intoxicate themfcives ? Is it not in the power of women to give 
fouls and bodies at their pleafure, to the fool and the feeble ? And did not the 
Phcenicians, under the names of Venus, or Aftarte, raifc altars to beauty ? 

Thefe altars could only be pulled down by our religion ; for what objcdl can 
there be, to him who is not enlightened by the eye of faith, more worthy of 
our adoration, than that to which heaven has granted the precious truft of the 
moft lively of our plcafures ? Pleafurcs, whofe enjoyment alone may enable us 
tofupport the painful burthen of life, and comfort us under the misfortunes that 
attetKl our exiitence. 

The general conclufion of what I have faid on the origin of our pafHons, is, 
that fenlbal pain and pleafure give thought and action to man, and are the only 
counterpoife chat moves the moral world. 

The paflions are then in us the immediate efFed of phyfical fenlibiUty : now, 
ail men are fufccptible and fenfible of pafTions ; all confequentiy carry within 
them the prolific feeds of the mental faculties. But, it may be faid, that 
though all men have fenfibility, they have it not in the fame degree \ thus, for 
inftance, we fee whole nations indifferent with rcfpeA to a love of glory and 
virtue : now if men are not fufceptiblc of fuch ftrong paflions, if all are not ca- 
pal^e of the lame continuance of attention, that mult be conHdered as the caufe 
of the great inequality of their intejletflual faculties : whence it follows, that nature 
has not ^vcn to all men the fame mental powers. 

In anfwer to this objedion, it is not necelTary to enquire, whether all men are 
endued with equal fenfibility ; this queflion, which would be more diiBcult to 
refolve than is imagined, would be foreign to my fubjed. What I propofe is 
to enquire, whether alt men are not at leall fufcepcible of pailions flrong enough 
to furnilh them with that continued attention, necelTary to give a fuperiority of 
mind. 

For this purpofc, I Ihall firft refute the argument drawn from the infenfibi- 
Tity of certain nations, to the pafllon and glory of virtue ; an argument fron* 
which fome have endeavoured to prove, that all men are not iuiccptible of 
paflions. I fay then, that the infenfibilicy of theie nations ought not to be at- 
tributed to nature, but co accidental caufes, fuch m the di&ieAi forms of 
governments. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

To what caufe we ought t$ attribute the indifference of certain Nations 

with regard to Virtue. 

TO determine -whether the indifference of certain nations with refpeft to 
virtue, depends on nature, or the particular form of governments, wc 
muft firft know man ; penetrate even into the abyfs of the human heart j and 
recolledt, that, being born fcnfible of pleafurc and pain, he owes, to this phy- 
Ocal fenfibility, his pafllons } and that to his paHions he owes all his virtues 
and vices. 

Thefc principles being laid down, in order to rcfolvc the qucftion above pro- 
pofcd, we mud at length examine, whether the fame paflTions, on being moulded 
by different forms of government, do not produce in human beings, the op- 
pofite vices and virtues. 

Suppofc a man be fo in love with glory, as to facriScc to it ali his other paf- 
fions : if, by the form of government, glory is conftantly the reward of vir- 
tuous actions, it is evident, this man ^1 be always under a necedlcy of being 
virtuous i and that to form a Leonidas, and an Horatius Codes, there needs no 
more than to place him in a country and circumftances like theirs. 

But, it is objcdlcd, that there are few men who raife the paflion to this 
height. To which, I reply, that none but the man who enters deeply into this 
pafliOn, can penetrate into the ianduary of virtue. This is not tbe cafe with 
refpeft to the men incapable of lively pafllons, and are called honcft men : if 
the latter are kept in the path of virtue, at a diftance from this fandtuary, it 
proceeds from their being conftantly held there by the fetters of indolence, which 
they have not the ftrength to break. 

The virtue of the former is alone rational and aiElive ; but it does not increale, 
or at leaft arrive at a certain height, except in warlike republics ; becaufe in no 
other form of government the public efteem can raife them above other men, 
and procure them greater refpeft \ this efteem is therefore the moft plcafing, 
the moft defirable, and the moft proper to produce great effedls. 

The virtue of the latter being grafted on indolence, and produced, in a manner, 
by the abfence of ftrong paffions, is only a palTive virtue, which being attended 
with httlc knowledge, may be dangerous in the firft and moft important pofts, 
though otherwife it is a furc guide. It is common co all who are called honell 
men, who arc more cfteemed for the evils they do not commit, than for the 
good they perform, 

Wich rcfpeft to the men of ftrong pa/Iions, whom I have juft mentioned, 
it is evident, that the fame dcfire of glory, which in the early ages of the Ro- 
man republic, produced fuch men as Curtius and Dccius, muft have formed 
a Marius and an Odbavius in thole periods of trouble and revolutions, when 

B b glory, 
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glory, as in the latter times of the republic, was only connefted wth tyranny 
and power. What I have laid of the pafTion for glory, I apply to the love of 
cftcem, which is only a diminutive of the love of glory, and the objed that at- 
trafts the defires of thofe who cannot arife to fame. 

Thisdcfircof eftecm muft in like manner produce, in different ages, oppofite 
virtues and vices. When intereft is a furer paili to preferment than merit, 
this defire makes men of intrigue and flatterers s whtn money is more honoured 
than virtue, it produces avaricious men, who ftek far riches, with as much, 
eagerncfs as the firft Romans fled from them, wlien they were aflaamed to have 
them in their poffeflion : whence 1 conclude, that from the influence of different 
manners and governments, the fame dcfire muft neccffarily produce a Cincin- 
natus, a Papyrius, a Craffus, and a Sejanus. 

I Iball obfcrvc, by the way, on this fubjedl, the difference there is between 
the ambitious of glory, and the ambitious of high-pofts, or of riches. The- 
jirft can never be otherwife than great criminals, becaufe great crimes, from the 
lupcrionty of the talents neceffary to the commiffion of them, and the extraor- 
dinary advantages united with the fuccefs, can alone impofe fo far on the imagi^ 
nation of mankind, as to extort their admiration ; an admiration founded on the 
inward and fecret defire of refcmbling thefe illuftrious criminals. Every man 
in love with glory, is then incapable of all httle crimes. If this paffion made 
a Cromwdl, it never made a Cartouche, From whence I conclude, that SyUa 
and Ca^far, in any other fituations than thofe uncommon and extraordinary ones, 
in which tht:y found themlelvcs, would, by the nature even of their paflions,- 
have remained faithful to virtue ; while the cunning and avaricious, influenced 
by the bafenefs and obfcurity of their vices, have daily opportunities of commit- 
ing new ones. 

Having Ihewn how the fame paffion which impels us to the love and prac- 
tice of virtue, may in different ages and governments produce the oppofite 
vices ; let us now endeavour to penetrate more deeply into the human heart ; 
and difcovcr, why, in any government whaifocver, man, variable in his conducft, 
is determined by his paflions fometimes to good, and at others to bad actions t 
and why, his heart is an amphitheatre, always open to the contefts between virtue 
and vice. 

in order to refolve this moral problem, it is neceffary to fearch into the caufc 
of the fuccedive difquietude and flcep of confcience, into the fource of thofe 
confufed and various emotions of foul, and of thofe inward ftruggles which 
the tragic poet prcftnts with fuch fuccefs on the ft:age, only becaufe the fpcda- 
tors have all had the fame inward feelings ; and wc muft ask ourfelvcs, what are 
thefe two fclfs, which Pafchal (a) and Jbme Indian philofophers have ac- 
knowlegcd in their own brcafts ? 



(a) In the fchool of Vcdantam, the 

Rrachniaiisofihat fedl teach, that there are 
two principles ; the one politive, which is 
the ME i the other negative, to which they 
give the name of Maya, or of me, that is 
error. Wifdom confifls in delivering our- 

3 



felves from Maya, and in perfuading our- 
fclves, by a conftant application, that the 
ME is the only eternal, infinite being: the 
key of the deliverance is in thefe words, 
the M£ is the fupreme being- 

To 
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To difcover the unlverfal caufe of all thefe effeds, ic is fufficicnt to obfervc, 
tTiat men are not moved by one fmgle fpccies of fcnfations ; that none of them 
are completely animated by thofe folitary paffions, that M the whole capacity 
of the foul ; that, drawn by turns by different pafllons, fome of which arc con- 
formable, and others contrary to the general inrercft, every man is fubjcfl to 
two different attraflions j one of which Jeads him to virtue, and the other to 
vice. I fay every man, for the probity of none was ever more univerfally ac- 
knowleged, than that of Cato and Brutus, becaufe no man can flatter himrelf 
with being more virtuous than thefe two Romans : the former however^ furprized 
by a defireof avarice, committed fome inftanccs of extortions in his government ; 
and die latter, moved by the entreaties of his daughter, obtained of the (enate, 
in favour of Bibulus, his fbn-in-law, a grant he had rcfufed to Cicero, his 
friend, on account of its being contrary to the intercft of the republic. This 
is the caufe of the mixture of vice and virtue perceivable in all hearts ; and the 
reafon why there is neither pure virtue nor unmixed vice upon earth. 

Now, in order to know what it is that denominates a man virtuous or vicious, 
it muft be obferved, that among the paflions by which every man is animated, 
there is neceffarily one that principally prefidcs over his condudt, and has a greater 
influence over his mind than all the others. 

In proportion then, as the latter commands more or lefs imperioufly, and 
is in its own nature, or from particular circumftanccs, ufeful or prejudicial to 
the ftate, the man is more frequendy determined either to good or to evil, and 
receives the name of virtuous or vicious. 

I fhall only add, that the ftrength of his virtues or vices will be always pro- 
portioned to the vivacity of his paflions, and their ftrength to the degree of 
pleafure he receives from indulging them. For this reafon, in early youth, 
which is moft (cnfjble of pleafure, and of the ftrength of the pafllons, we are 
generally capable of greater actions. 

The moft exalted virtue, as well as the moft ftiameful vice, is the effcft of 
the greater or lefs intenfenefs of the pleafure it affords us. 

Thus wc can form no exadt idea of the degree of our virtue, till we have 
difcovercd, by a fcrupulous examination, the number and degrees of thofe pains 
which a paJQion, as for inftance, the love of juClice or of glory, may enable us 
to fupport. The perfon to whom cftecm is every thing, and life nothing, 
will, like Socrates, fubniit rather to fuffer death, than meanly to beg for life. 
He who is become the foul of a republican ftatc, in which pride and glory 
render him paflionately dcfirous of the public welfare, will, like Cato, prefer 
death, to the mortification of feeing himfclf and his country fubmit to the yoke 
of arbitrary power. But fuch anions are the cfFcft of the greateft love of 
glory. This is the higheft pitch to which the ftrongeft paflfions can attain, and 
here nature has Bxed the bounds of human virtue. 

In vain would we deceive ourfclvcs ; we neceffarily become the enemies of 
men, when we can no otherwife be happy, but by their misfortunes (b). It is 
the plealing conformity we find between our own intereft and that of the public. 



(b) Secundum id quod amplius mi dcltSfat operemur fKceJfi.efl^ fays St. Anguftin. 

B b 2 ^ conformity 
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a conformity generally produced by the defire of cftecm, that givtsus thofe' 
tender fentiments that are rewarded by their affcflion. He who to be virtuous 
muft always conquer his inclinations, muft neceflarily be a wicked man. The 
meritorious virtues are never certain and infallible virtues (c). It is impoflibic, 
in pradlicc for a man to deliver himfclf up, in a manner, daily to a war with the 
pa/jjons, without lofing many battles. 

Being always forced to yield to the mod powerful interefl: fomc of that 
love for efteem, we never facrificc any great pleafure to it, but thofe it pro- 
cures. If, on certain occafions, facred peribnages have fometimes expofcdthem- 
felves to the contempt of the public, it is becaufe they would not facrificc their 
falvation to their glory ; and if feme women refill the folicitadons of a prince, 
it is becaufe they believe, that his conqucft would not recompence them for the 
lols of their efteem : thus, there are few infenfible to the love of a king, who 
is young and charming ; and none who refift fuch beneficent, amiable, and 
powerful beings, as we paint the fylphs and genii, who, by a thoufand allure^ 
ments can at once intoxicate all the fenfes of a mortal. 

This truth, founded on fclf-love, is not only known, but even acknowleged 
by the legifiators. 

Convinced that felf-love is, in general, the flrongeft paflion of mankind, the 
legiflators have never pronounced it criminal, for a man to kill another in his 
own defence, nor blamed a citizen for not devoting himfclf to death, like Decius, 
for the prcftrvation of his country. 

The virtuous man is not then he who facrifices his picafures, habits, and 
flronged pafBons to the public welfare, iince it is impofiible that fuch a man 
fliould exift (d) s but he whofe ftrongcft pafllon is fo conformable to the general 
intereft, that he is almort conftantiy necefiitated to be virtuous. For this reafon, he 
approaches nearer to perfeftion, and has a greater claim to the name of being a 
virtuous man, who requires (Ironger motives of pleafure, and a more powerful 
interelf, in order to determine him to do a bad a£lion, than are neceflary to his 
performing a good one, and confequcntly fuppofcs that he has a greater pailion 
for virtue than for vice, 

Ca^far was, without doubt, not the raoft virtuous among the Romans ; yet if 
he would not renounce the title of a good citizen, without caking that of the 
mailer of the world, we have not, perhaps, a right to banifh him from the clafk 
of honeft men. In fa6l, among the virtuous, who really defcrvc that title, 
how few arc there, who, if placed in the fame circumftanccs as Ciefar was, would 
refufe the fceptcr of the world, efpecially if, like Caslar, they thought tiiey 
had thofe fuperior talents that fecure the fuccefs of great enterprizes ? Lefs 
abilities would perhaps render tliem better citizens ; and a moderate degree of 



(c) In the harem it is not to the me- 
Jitorious virtues, but to impotcncy, that 
the Grand Seignior iiitruAs his women. 

(d) If fome men have fecmed to facrificc 
their interclt to the public welfare, it is be- 
cju'e, in a good form of government, the 
idea of virtue i^ fo united to chat of happi- 



nefs, and the idea of vice to that of con- 
tempt, that they are hurried away by a 
lively fenfation, the origin of which is not 
always to be difcovered ; and from this 
motive perform a<5lions, that are often con- 
trary to their interefi. 

virtue. 
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virlue, fupported by a greater anxiety for the fucccfs, would be fufficicnt to 
deter them from engaging in fo bold a projedl. Indeed fometimes a want of 
talents preferves us from vice j and frequently to the fame defcdt we owe all 
our virtues. 

We are on the contrary Icfs virtuous, as Icfs powerful motives lead us to the 
commifiion of a crime. Such, for inftance, is that of fome of the emperors 
of Morocco, who, folciy from the motive of making a parade of their dex- 
terity, wouldj with one blow of a fabrc, in mounting a horfc, cutoff the head 
of the groom who held the ftirrup. 

This is what diftinguiflaes the virtuous from the vicious man, in a manner 
the moil clear, prccite, and conformable to experience ; on this plan the public 
might make an cxa£l thermometer, which would fhew the various degrees 
of virtue and vice in each citizen, if, by penetrating to the bottom of the heart, 
we could difcover there the value that each fets on his virtue. But the impofli- 
bility of arriving at this knowlege, forces us to judge of men only by their 
actions i a judgment extremely faulty in every particular, but on the whole 
fufficiently conformable to the general intcreft, and almoft as ufeful as if ic 
wasjuft. 

After having enquired into the influence of the paffions, and explained the 
caufc of that mixture of virtue and vice obfervable in all men ; having ftatcd 
the limits of virtue, and at length Exed the idea that belongs to the 
word virtuous ; we are now at liberty to judge, if we ought to attribute 
the indifference of certain nations for virtue^ to nature, or to a particular 
legiflation. 

Jf pleafure be the only objeft of man's purfuit, we need only imitate nature, 
in order to infpire a love of virtue. Pleafure informs us of what fhe would 
have done, and pain what (he forbids, and man will readily obey her mandates. 
Why may not a legiHature, armed with the fame power, produce the fame cf- 
fe£ls ? Were men without pafllons, there would be no means of producing a 
reformation ; but the love of pleafure, againff which men, poffeffed of a pro- 
bity more venerable than enlightened, have conftantly exclaimed, is a bridle by 
which the paffions of the individuals might always be directed to the public 
good. The hatred moft men have for virtue, is not then the effcA of the cor- 
ruption (e) of their nature, but of the imperfedion of the Icgiflationr It is the 
legiflation, if I may venture to fay fo, that excites us to vice, by mingling 
it with pleafure j the great art of the legiflator is that of feparating them, and 
making no proportion between the advantage the villain can receive from his 
crime, and the pain to which he expofes himfelf If among the rich men, 
who are often lefs virtuous than the indigent, we fee few robbers and affaflins, it 



(e) If robbers are as faithfu! to the agree- Now if intercft makes villains do what virtue 

nients made between themfclvcs, as honeft makes honeft men perform, who can doubt 

men, it is bccaufe the common danger, by that by dcxtcroufly managing tlic principle 

which they arc united, neceflitattrs them to of intercft, a judicious legifiaior might lay 

it. From the fame motive people difcharge all men under a neccflity of being vir- 

their debts contratfted at play, and with fuch tuous. 



a iTurancc become bankrupts totheircreditors. 
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is bccaufe the profit obtained by robbery is never to a rich man proportionable t6 
the hazard of a capital punifhment : but this is not the cafe with refpcd to the 
indigent ; for the difproportion falhng infinitely Ihort of being fo great with refpe£t 
CO him, virtue and vice, are in a manner placed in an equilibrium. Not thati 
would here pretend to infinuate, that men ought to be driven as with a rod of 
iron. In an excellent legiflation, and amoni^ a virtuous people, contempt, 
which deprives man of all confolation, and leaves him defolate in the midf^ of 
his native country, is a motive fufficient to form virtuous minds. Every other 
kind of punilhment renders men timid, inaflive, and ftupid. The kind of 
virtue produced by the fear of puniftiment refembles its origin ; this virtue is 
pufilanimous, and without knowlegc ; or rather fear, which only fmoihcrs vice, 
but produces no virtues. True virtue is founded on the love of clleem and glory, 
and the fear of contempt, which is more terrible than dearh itfclf. I cannot 
cite here a more appofite example, than the anfwcr which the Engli(h Spcftator 
puts into the mouth of a foldier fond of duelling, who thus addrcflTes Phara- 
niond, who reproached him for having difobeyed his orders. How could I obey 
fuch orders, faid the foldier ? Thou punifheft indeed with Death thofc who vio- 
late them ; but with Infamy thofe who obey them. Know then, that I fear death 
]efs than infamy. 

I might conclude from what I have faid, that the love or indifference of cer- 
tain nations for virtue, does not arifc from nature, but from the different con- 
ftitutions of ftates : but however juft this conclufion might be, it would not be 
fufficientiy proved, if I did not endeavour to throw more light on this fubjed:, 
by fearching more particularly in fuch governments as arc either free or defpotic> 
for the cauies of this love or indifference for virtue. I (hall firft enquire into 
• the nature of a dcfporic government ; and, in order to obtain a more accurate 
knowlege of this fubjefl, I fhall examine what motive it is, that can excite in 
roan, fuch an unbridled luft of arbitrary power, as is felt in the ea(t. 

I chufc the eaft for an example, becaufe on indifference with refpeft to virtue 
is no where conftantly felt, but in governments of that kind. In vain do fomc 
jealous neighbouring nations accufe us with already bending under the yoke of 
caftem defpotic power : 1 iay that our religion does not permit princes to uflirp 
fuch a power i that our conllicution is monarchical and not defpotic ; that the 
individuals may confequently be ftripped of their property by law, but not by 
arbitrary authority ; and that our princes claim the title of monarch, and not 
that of uncontroulabic fovercigns ; chat they acknowlege themfelves bound by 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and declare themfelves the fathers, and 
not the tyrants of their fubjeAs. Bcfides, a defpotic power could not be effa- 
blifhcd in France, without the whole country being foon fubdued. This king- 
dom is not like Turkey, and Perfia \ thofe empires are defended by vaft defarts, 
and their immenfe extent fupplying the depopulation occafioned by defpotic 
power, always furnifhcs frefh armies for the fultan. In a country like ours, 
furrounded by wife and powerful nations, the minds of the people could not be 
funk with impunity ; and France depopulated by tyranny, would foon fail a 
prey to thefe nations. The prince in loading the hands of his fubjedts with irons, 
would only bow them to the yoke of flavery, to render himfelf fubje£t to the 
yoke of the neighbouring princes. It is then iinpoffiblc for him to form fuch a 
nrojedl, 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of the unwerfal defire of being defpotic j the means employed to arrive at 
this power ^ and the danger to which it expojes kings. 

THIS defire derives its fource from the love of pleafure, and confequentiy 
from the nature of man himfelf. Every one would be as happy as pof- 
Rble ; every one would be invefted with the power of forcing men to contribute 
to their happinefs to the utmoft of their power ; and for this reafon every one 
dcfires to command. 

All people are either governed according to laws and eftablifhed conventions, 
or by an arbitrary will. In the firft cafe, the power over them is Icfs arbitrary, 
and they are not under fo great a necelTity of pleafing the prince ; befides, he 
that would govern a people according to their laws muft know them, reflcft 
upon them, and endure the fatigue of ftudying them : from which, indolence 
always feeks to be dehvered. In order to gratify this indolence, he a^ires to an 
abfolute power, which, exempting him from all care, ftudy, and the fatigue of 
attention, makes his fellow creatures the abjeft flaves of his will. 

According to Arjftotic, a defpotic government is- that in which all men arc 
flaves, and only one free. 

This is the motive that induces every man to defire to be defpotic. In order 
to be fo, he muft demolish the power both of the great, and of the common 
people, and confequently divide the intereft of the citizens. In a long fuc- 
cefTion of ages, opportunities will offer, and almoft all fovereigns being ani- 
mated by a view of their intercft, more lively than rational, embrace them with 
avidity. 

On this anarchy of intereds is eftabllfiied the defpotic power of the caft, re- 
fembling the picture given by Milton of the empire of Chaos, which, fays he, 
extends its royal pavilion over a barren and waftcful abyfs, where Confufion, 
involved in herfclf, maintains the anarchy and difcord of the elements, and 
governs each atom with a fcepter of iron. 

A divifion being once fown between the citizens, it is necefiary to dcbafe and 
degrade their minds, by brandilhing thefword of tyranny, and making it dazzle 
in their eyes ; to place the virtues in the rank of crimes, and to punifh them 
as fuch. To what cruelties of this kind have not only the defpotic power of 
the eaft, but even that of the Roman emperors been carried ? Under the reign 
of Domitian, fays Tacitus, the virtues were decrees of death. Rome fwarmcd 
with informers ; the flave was a fpy on his mafter, the frcedman on his patron, 
the friend on his friend. In thofe calamitous ages, the virtuous man did not 
advife the commifTjon of crimes, but he was obliged to wink at them. Had he 
Ihewn more courage and firmnefs on fuch occafions, it would have been treated 
as a crime againft the ftate. Among the degenerate Romans, weakncfs was 
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the heroiTai. In that rcign were puni(hed Senecio and Ruftlcus, the pancgy- 
rifts of the virtues of Thrafea and Hclvidius j thofc illuftrious orators were 
treated as criminals of (late, and their works burnt by public authority. Ce- 
lebrated writers, fach as Pliny, were reduced to compole grammatical books, 
bccaufe every work on a more elevated fubj«5t, might have given umbrage to 
the tyrant, and have been dangerous to the author. The learned, who had been 
invited to Rome by an Auguftus, a Vefpafian, an Antoninus, and a Trajan, 
were banifhed by a Nero, a Caligula, a 13omician, and a Caracalla : the phi- 
lofophers were driven away, and the fciences profcribed. Thefe tyrants, 
(ays Tacitus, endeavoured to obliterate whatever had the marks of genius and 
viituc. 

By thus keeping the mind in the perpetual trcmours of fear, tyranny dcbafes it 
Co her purpofcs. It is (he who in the eaft has invented thofe cruel tortures and pu- 
nifhments pratftifed there (a); puni(hmcnts Ibmetimes neceflary in thofe deceftable 
countries, becaiifc the people are invited to commit crimes, not only by their mi- 
fery, but alfo by the example of the fultan, who teaches them to defptle juftice. 

Thefe are both the motives on which the love of defpotic authority is found- 
ed, and the means employed to arrive at it. Thus/ooliflily in love with arbi- 
trary power, kings inconsiderately throw themfelves into a road interrupted by 
a thoufand precipices, down which a thoufand tyrants have fallen. Let us here 
venture, for the good of human nature, and that of fbvcrcigns, to lend thera 
fomc light, and to (hew them the dangers to which, under fuch a government, 
they and their people are cxpofcd. Let them from hence forward keep far 
from them every perfidious counjfl, that infpires them with the defire of arbi- 
trary power ; and let them at length know, that the ftrongcft and moft mafterly 
treatife againil tyranny, would be a creatife on the happinefs and prefervaiion 
of kings. 

But, it is faid, who can conceal this truth from them ? Why do not they 
compare the fmall number of princes banilhed from England^ with the prodigious 
number of Greek and Turkifli emperors murdered on the throne of Conftan- 
linople ? If the fultans, I reply, are not deterred by thefe terrible examples, it b 
from their not having this pi<Sure habitually prefcnt to their minds : it is from 
their being continually prompted to defpotifm, by the wretches who would 
fhare with them the arbitrary power ; and becaufc moft of the eaftern princes, 
being governed by the will of a vizier, yield, through wcaknefs, to his dc- 
fires, and are not fufficicntly informed of their injufticc, by the noble rtfiftancc 
of their fubjeds. 

The entrance into defpotifm is cafy. The people fcldom forefee the evils 
a confirmed tyranny prepares for them ; and if they at laft perceive it, it is not 
till they fink under the yoke, are changed on all fides, ami being unable to 
defend themfelves, only wait trembling for the punilhment to which they mull 
be condemned. 



(a) The punifhmcnts in ufc almoft all 
over the eal>, fill the human mind with 
horror ; becaufc the tyrant who orders 
them, is himfelf above the laws. This is 



not the cafe la republics, where the laws 
arc always mild, becautie thofc who eilabliiby 
fubmit to tlicm* 

Emboldened 
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Emboldened by the weakncfs of the people, the princes become dcfpotic ty - 
rants. They do not know, that they themfclves fufpcnd over their heads the 
fword that is to give them the mortal blow ; that to abrogate all law, and re- 
tluce every thing to arbitrary power, they mult perpetually have rccourfe to 
force, and often employ the foldier's fword. Now, the habitual cuflom of 
making ufc of fuch methods^ either provokes the citizens to revolt, and in- 
vites them to revenge, or infenfibly accutloms them to know no other jtiflice 
than force. 

Tho' a long time be required to fpread fuch an idea among the people, ic 
forces its way at laft, and reaches even to the foldiers, who, at length perceiving 
that no collective body in the (late is capable of refilling them, and that the 
prince, odious to his fubjefts, owes all his power to them, their fouls are open 
to the moft audacious projciSls, and they long to better their condition. If 
then a bold and courageous man flatters them with the hope of plundering 
fome great cities j fuch a man, as all hiftory proves, is fufficient to caufc a re- 
volution ; a revolution that is always fpeedily followed by a fecond ^ fince in 
defpotic ilates, as the illuftrious prefident dc Montcfquieu obferves, the tyrant* 
arc often aflafllnated, without deftroying the tyranny. When once the foldiers 
know their flrength, it is impoflible to keep them within juft bounds. I could 
cite on this occafion, all the Roman emperors profcribed by the Pretorian bands, 
for relblving to free the country from the tyranny of the foldiers, and to 
re-elVablifli the ancient difcipline of the army. 

The defpotic tyrant then, in order to command Haves, is forced in his turn 
to obey his ever turbulent and imperious troops. But the cafe is very different, 
when the prince has created in the ftate a powerful body of magiflrates, by 
whom the people being judged, obtain ideas of juftice and equity ; the foldiers 
being always taken out of the body of the citizens, preferved in their new 
ftate fome idea of juftice 5 befidcs, they are fcnfible that the entire body of the 
citizens, called together by the prince and the magiflrates, under the ftandard of 
the laws, would oppofe any bold attempt, and let the valour of the army be 
ever fo great, it muil at length be overpowered by numbers. Hence, the Ibi- 
diers are kept within the bounds of duty, by fcntiments of juflice and tear. 

A powerful body of magiflrates is then neceflfary to the fafety of kings : 
it is a buckler, behind which both the prince and people are fhekered, 
the one from the madnefs of fedition, and the other from the cruelties of 
tyranny, 

TheKhalif Aaron Al-Rafchid rcflcdling on this fubjc^, in order to preferve 
himfclf from the dangers, which, on all fides furround defpotic princes, one day 
asked his brother, the celebrated Beloulh, what advice he could give him on 
the manner of reigning well ? * Make thy will, faid he, conformable to the 

* laws, and not the laws to thy will. Refled, that men without merit are al- 

* ways craving, and that great men are fo modefl that they feldom ask v refufe 

* then the rcquefls of the one, and prevent thofe of the other. Load not thy 

* people with taxes too burthenfbme j and recolleft on this fubjedt, the advice 

* which king Nouchirvon the juft, gave to his fon Ormous : " My fon, faid 
" he. No body will be happy in thine empire, if thou thinkeftoi>Iy of plcafure. 
*' When thou art reclined on thy pillow, and ready to tafte the fweets of fleep, 
•* remember thofc whom opprcfBon keeps awake 5 when a fplendid repaft fhall 
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** lerved up bffcrc thee, think on thofe who languifh in mifcry ; when thou 
" rambleft through the delightful groves of thine haren5, remember that there 
" are thofe wlio are unfortunate, and whonn tyranny keeps in irons." [ ihall 

• only add one word more, faid Bcloulh ; receive into tiiy favour men emi- 

• nent in the fciences,- and condu(5t ihyfelf by their advice, in order that rtio- 

* narchy may be obedicnc to the written law, and not the law to mo- 

* narchy (bj.' 

Thcmiilius (c) being commiflioned by the fenate to harangue Jovianus, on 
his advancement to the throne, made nearly rhe fame diltourfc to rh»t ertipcror : 
" Remember, faid he, that though the army has raifed thee to the cfinjiire,- thou 
•' muft Icarn from the philofophers the art of governing; the firfl has given tht-c 
*' the purple of the Ciefai3 ; bur the latter will teach thee how to' wear it 
" worthily.'* 

Even among the ancient Perfians, the mod abjcft and daftardly of all peopIe> 
the philofophers, who inaugurated the princes, were allowed to repeat thefe 
words to them, at their coronation (d): " Know, O king, that thine authority 
•« fhall ceafe to be lawful, on the very day that thou ceafeft to render the 
*' Perfians happy.*' A truth, of which Trajan appears to be fully fenfi- 
ble, when, being raifed to the throne, and prefcnting the fword, as ufual, to 
the prasfecftus pretorio, he faid, " Receive from mc this fword, and make 
•« ufe of it under my reign, either to defend in me a juft prince, or to punifli 
** in me a tyrant." 

Whoever, under pretence of (lipporting the authority of hi^s fovei*eign, would 
ftretch it to an arbitrary power, is at the fame time a bad father, a bad citizefiy 
and a bad fubjed : a Dad father and a bad citizen, becaufe he wotild load his 
pofterity and his country with the chains of flavery ; And a bad fubje<fl^ becaufe 
by changing a lawful for an arrbttrary a\jt^rity, he is fammoning \3/p attifejtiort and 
defpair againfl the king. 1 call to witnefs, the fhrones of the eaft, fo often 
ftained with the blood of their ibVereigns (c). If the fuhans well unde#ftood 
their own intereft, it would never permit them eith'tf to Wifh for fuch a'power^ 
or in this refpctft to yield to the defircs of their vifieris. Kings ought to be deaf 
to fuch advice, and to recolle<ft that their hrgheft intereft rcquii'es, if I miy fo 
exprcfs myfelf, that they fhould ftt a proper value on their kingdom, in order 
that it may be enjoyed by them and tHeir pofterity, This true incereft can only 
be underftood by intelRgent princes t in others, the conten^ptible glory they pTro- 
pofe to themfelves, by commanding abfolutely, and the love of indolence, ^hich 
conceals ftom them the dangers WitTi which they are furrounded, wH! alv^ays 
prevent their engaging in mOre noble purfCiiM 5 htnce aB governinents perp6- 
tually tend towards defpotic power. 



(b) Sec Chardin, vol. v. 

(c) Crrtical Hift. of Philofophy, by M. 
Dcflandcs. 

(d) Ibid. 

(e) Notwithftanding the attachment of 
the Chinefe to thdr fovereigns, which has 



often led feveral thoufands of them to fa- 
crifke themfelves on the tomb of th^ir rtio- 
narchs ; yet how many revolutions has the 
ambition of arbitrary power excrtttJ in 
that empire ? See the Hiftory of the Huns, 
by M. de Guigncty in the article of Ctiina-* 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

716^ principal Effedls of Defpotic Power. 

I Shall firft diftinguifti defpotic power into two kinds \ one fuddenly eftablifhed 
by force of arms in a virtuous nation, that bears it patiently. This nation 
is like an oak bent down by main force, whofe elaflicity foon breaks the 
ropes which hold it down. Greece furnilhes a multitude of inilances of this 
kind. 

The QtKer is fopuded by time, luxury, and effeminacy. The nation among 
)vhom it is eftabliihed, is like an oak, wluch being bent down by little and jitcle, 
infcnfibly lofcs the clafticity, neceflary to make it rife and recover its firft Hate. 
Of this laft kind of despotic power, 1 fhajl treat in this chapter* 

In nations fubjedl to this kind of government, the men in high pofls can have 
no clear idea of juftLcc ; they are in this rcfped plunged inco the moft pro- 
found ignorance. Ijsdeed, what idea can a vifier form of judice ? He does not 
even know, that there is fuch a thing as tlie public welfare : yet deftitute of this 
knowlegc he muft wander here and there without a guide. The ideas of juft: 
9nd unjud, received in early youth, inlenfibJy become obfcured, and at length 
^tirely difappear. 

But who, it is objected, can conceal this knowlege from the vifiers ? How 
can they acquire it, I reply, in thcfc defpotic countries, where the citizens 
have no fliare in the management of public affairs ; where the perfon, who £bce3 
his attention on the misfortunes of his country, meets with the eye of rcfent- 
ment j whipre the miftakcn intcreft of the fuJtan is oppofed to the interefts of 
^is fubjefts i and where, tp ferve the prince, is to betray the nation ? In order to 
J3C juft anJ virtuous, it is neceflary that they fhould know what are the duties 
of a prince and his fubjcdls, and ftudy the reciprocal engagements that bind 
together all the members of fociety. Juftice is no more than a confummate 
knowlege of thefc engagements. To rife to this knowlege, they muft think ; 
but what man among a people fubjeft to arbitrary power, dares to think ? 
Indolence, inutility, inadion, and even the danger of thinking, foon draw after 
them an incapacity of thought ; for they think but httle in countries, where 
ihey keep their thoughts concealed. It would be an idle furmife, to fay, that 
they are filent from prudence ; but this docs not prevent their thinking. It is 
certain, that they arc void of thought, and that great and noble ideas are never 
formed in the heads of thofe fubjcct to arbitrary power. 

In thofe countries people are never animated by that opinion of their own 
importance, and that giddincfs which forctcls the dcftruftion of empires. Every 
one keeping his eyes fixed on his private intercft, never places them on that 
of the pubhc. The people then can have no klea either of the public welfare, 
or the duty of citizens ^ and the vifiers being taken from the body of the nation, 
muft, on entering their office, be void of every principle that can teach chem a 
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■wife adminiftration, or a proper diftribution of jufticc; the people then muft 
feck for great places, not with a view of doing good, but to make their court 
to the fovcreign, in order to obtain a (hare of his power. 

But tven luppofing them an mated with the dcfire of doing good ; their ig- 
norance prevents their being able to accomplifb it : and the attention of the vi- 
fiers being necefii\rily cngroflcd by the intrigues of liic rcraglio, ihey have not 
kifure for reflection. 

Bcfides, to obtain knowlege, they mud expofe themfclves to the fatigue of 
ftudy and meditation ; and what motive can engage them to take this trouble ? 
7'hey are not ftimulated to it even by the fear of cenfurc (a\ 

It we may be allowed to compare fmall things with great, let us take a fur- 
vcy of the republic of letters. If the critics were banifhcd from thence, is it 
not obvious, that authors, being freed from the falutary fear of cenfure, which 
now compels them to take pains in improving their talents, they would then 
prefent the public with only rude and imperfe<5t pieces. This is cxadly the cafe of 
vifiers ; this is the reafon of their inattention to the adminidration of affairs, and 
the of their never condefcending to confult men of learning (b). 

What I have faid of the vifiers, may be applied to the fultans. Princes do 
not efcape the general ignorance of their own nation : their eyes are, even in 
this refpeft, covered with a thicker darknefs than thofe of their fubjefts. Almoft 
all, who are inrruftcd with their education, or who furround them, being ea- 
gerly defirous of governing under their name, have an intercft in rendering 
them ftupid (c). Thus, the prince deftined to reign, being fhut up in the fe- 
raglio, till the death of his father, paflcs from the harem to the throne, without 
any clear idea of the knowlege of government, and before he has even been 
once preient at a divan. 

Wherefore then, after the example of Philip of Macedon, whofcfuperior 
courage and underftanding did not infpjre with a blind felf-confidencc, and 
who paid his pages for repeating to him every day, *' Remember, Philip, 
** that thou art a man ;*' why fhould not vifiers fometimes allow critics to 
put them in mind of being men (d) ? Wherefore, I fay, cannot they without 

a crime. 



(a) For this reafon the Englifh eftecm 
the liberty of the prcfs one of the moft va- 
luable of their privileges. 

(b) The prcfidcni de IVTontefquku's au- 
thority has been quoted in the parliament of 
England, becaufc the Englifh are a free 
people ; and in relation to laws and the ad- 
miniftrationof affairs, Peter the Great con- 
fulted the famous Leibnirz ; becaufe one 
great man is not a(hamed to confult an- 
other j and becaufe Ruflia, by ia commerce 
with the other European nations, may ob- 
tain more knowledge, than other eaftern 
fi*itiuns. 

(c) In a form of government very diffe- 
rent from ihofc of the caft, even amojig 



ourfelves, Louis XIII. in one of his letters 
complains of the marihal d*Ancrc. ** He 
*' oppofes, fays he, my walking in the 
•' ftrects of Paris, and allows mc no plea- 
'* fures, but thofe of hunting, and taking 
*' a few turns in the Thuillerics : he has 
** forbid the officers of my houfliold, as 
** well as all my fubje£h, to converfe with 
" mc on ferious affairs, and to fpeak to 
" me in private." It fecms as if, in every 
country, pains are taken to render' the 
princes but little worthy of the throne, 
where they are called to it by their birth. 

(d) There is not a pcrfon like the duke 
of Burgundy to be found in the caft. That 
prince read all the libels made againfl him 

and 
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a crime, doubt of the jufticc of their decifions, and repeat after Grotius, ** ThaC 
M every decree or every law, which people are forbid to examine, and to ccn- 
'* fure, can never fail of being unjuft ?" 

It is bccaufc theic vifiers arc but men. Are there many among the authors; 
-who would have the generofity to fpare the critics, had they the power to punillr 
them ? It is at leaft only the men of a fuperior genius, and an elevated cha- 
ratler, who, facrificing their rcfcntment to the public advantage, would prefcrve 
in the republic of Letters the critics, fo neccflary to the progrefs of the arts and 
fcienccs. How then can fuch generofity be required from a vificr? 

" There are, fays Ba!zac, but few minifters fo generous as to prefer being 
*' praifcd for their clemency, which lalls as long as the families of thofc they 
** have prefcrved, to the pleafure of revenge, tho' the latter paflfes away as fwiftly 
" as the fall of the ax that feparates the head from the body." Few vifiers de- 
ferve the praifes given in Sethos to queen Nophta, when the prieft pronouncing 
her panegyric, fays, " fhe pardoned like the Gods, with the full power of 
" punifliing." 

Thofc in power will be always unjuft and vindifhive. M. de Vendome,faiJ 
pleafantly enough on this fubjeA, that in the marcli of armies he had often 
enquired into the quarrels between the mules and the muleteers ; but, to the 
difgrace of human nature, rcafon was almofl always on the fide oF the 
mules. 

M. de Vernay, who was fo well skilled in natural hiftory, that by the bare 
infpedion of the tooth of an animal, he knew whether it was carnivorous or 
fed on grafs, often faid, " Let me only fee die tooth of an unknown animal, 
" and by that I fiiall judge of its manners." After his example, a moral phi- 
lofophcr may fay, fhew me the degree of power wherewith a man is invefted, 
and by that I fhall form a judgment of his juftice* In vain ihould we attempt 
to difarm the cruelty of the vifiers, by repeating after Tacitus, that the puniih- 
ment of critics, is only the trumpet that informs pofterity of the difgrace and 
vices of their executioners. In defpotic (lates, people care, and indeed cannot 
avoid caring but little for glory and pofterity, fince they do not love, as I have 
already obferved, cftccm for its own fake, but for the advantages it procures; 
fince nothing is granted to merit, and there is nothing which they dare refufe 
to power. 

The vifiers having then no intereft in improving their minds, and confe- 
qucntJy in fupporting cenfure, they muft generally remain ignorant (e). The 

lord 



and Louis XIV. He W2is dcfirous of be- cannot feize, at a Angle glance, the long 
ing informed, and was fcnfible that hatred chain by which the feveral parts of a (late 
and humour can alone, fometimes, dare arc conneftcd together, and confequently 
to prefent the truth to kmgs. they always propofc fchcmes, that arc in- 
(c) As all the citizens are very ignorant confiftent with the general (yftem of go- 
of what conftitutes the public welfare, moft vernmcnt : for this reafon, they feldom 
of the projcftors in thofe countries are ei- dare to expofe them in their works to pub- 
ther cheats, who have no particular ufc in lie view, 
view, or people of mean abilities, who The 
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lord BoUngbroke fays on this fubjcd, " Wtcn young, 1 at Eu:& confidered thoft 
" who governed the nations as fuperior intelligences j" but, he adds, " expcri- 
*' ence foon undeceived me. I cxami!hcd thofe who were at the helm of af- 
*' fairs in England, and foon found that the Great were like thofe gods of 
** Phoenicia, on whofe Ihoulders were fixed the head of a bull, as a mark of 
*' fupreme power ; and that, in general, men were governed by the greateft 
*' blockheads among them." This truth, whkrh Bohngbroke applied, perhaps 
from humour, to England^ is, doubdeis, not to be difputed, in almoftallthc 
empires of the cait. 



^S^S:^i;ki!k^S^9LSc9lJk3t!k^!k%^^ 



CHAP. XIX. 

Tbe abjeB and fubmijjive fubjeSlton in which the people are kept, oc^ 
!■ ca/lops the ignorance of the vijiers ; and is the fecond effeS of 
defpotic power, 

THO' the vificrs, it is objected, may not find it for their intereft to im- 
prove their minds, yet it is moft certainly for the intereft of the public, 
that they Ihould not be ignorant \ fincc every nation defires to be well governed : 
what then is the reafonj that no citizen in thofe countries has the virtue to re- 
proach the vifiers for their ignorance and injuftice, and to force them by the 
fear of contempt, to become good citizens ? It is becaufe the property of 
defootic power is to debafe and degrade the mind. 

In the ftates where the law alone difpenfes punifhments and rewards, and 
where obedience is paid to none but the laws, the virtuous, dwelling in fafety, 
contraft a boldnefs and firmnefs of foul, that cannot fubfift in a country which 
is the feat of defpotic power, where property, life, and liberty depend on the 
caprice (a) and arbitrary will of one man. In thefe countries it would be as im- 
prudent 



The man of fenfeand learning perceives, 
that in thcfc governments every change is 
a new misfortune, becaufe no ])lan can be 
followed, and every thing is corrupted bv a 
defpDtic ^ulniifMlhjition- The p^ly urefiU 
rfguUilon to he niacle iuthgreaoyernnicnts, 
is iiifenlibly changing their iorm. Froi^ 
thp want of this view, Uie famous Peter 
the Great, has perhaps done not,hing tor 
wards proaiuti;>g the bappipefs of his peo- 
ple. He PUght, however, to have fqrefcen 
that one great man is fcldom fucq^dc^ by 
another j and that having made no change 



in the conftitution of the empire, the Ruf- 
fians, from the form of their government, 
would foon fall back into that barbarjty, 
from which he had begun to deliver them. 

(a) Wtf can find DO intlajvce u^ I'ufjtyy 
like th*lt which hnppcneiJ in S^fl^nd, uf 
the l^ws puflUhing the ft/vcfcign for an aii 
of injuHicc comniiited againit it fubje^. 
At Rdalcolm'* acceffion to the ^rpnc of 
Scctflau^, a noblenii^ii prefented to hjin tb^ 
pjtent of his privijegesj entreating his n^a- 
jpfty to confirm ibem '• but the king tc*oJc 
the patcw, oAii ipre it in p;ecf^. Tl^ 

nobleman 
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^i]ttit to be virtuotts, as ic would have been t& be vicious in Crete and L^t'de- 
mon. There no man rifes up againfl injufticc, and rather than appFaud it, cries' 
with the philofopher Philoxcnes, '* Let rfie be earned back to the quarries."* 

In thefc governments, how difficult would it bd to be virtuoirs ? To what 
dangers would a perfon of probity be expofed ? Suppose a man in love iVitH 
virtue \ would we have fuch a man perceive, that the injuftice or incapacity of 
the vifiers or fatraiSs, wa'* the caufc of the miferies of the public, and yet be 
fifcnt J this Would* be a corttradiflion. Bcfides^ af mtite probit;^ wdtilff herif &i 
of no off. The more virtuous this rrtan was, the more eager would- he be t6 
point out him, on whom the national conrennpt ought to fall : and I even rnaih- 
tain, that he otight to do it. Now, the injuflicc attd weaknefs of * vifitfr, iti^ 
Vefted, as' I have faid above, with the power ntceflary to condemn iVierir to ih^ 
greateft torments, this man would be fo much the foonci* delivered to th* 
n'lutts, in proportion to his bting more the friend of virttie than of his' 
country. 

As Nero, when on the ftage, extorted the applaufes* of the fpefVatbrs, nf^6r"e 
barbarous than himfelf 5 fo the vifiers require the praifes of even thofe they tife 
ill, and overload with taxes. They are like Tiberius, under whofe re?gn the 
fighs and cries of the unhappy wretches under opprefliOn, were conftrtied (o 
proceed from a fadious fpirit, becaufe every thing is crirhinal, lays Suctofiiusi, 
under a prince, who is conftandy (lung with his own gaifr. 
'" Thertf is n'ot a vificr, who would not reduce mank'md* to tfie' cohdWiOW of tIKolb 
dTiticnt Perfians, who being cruelFy whipped, by the order of the'rr pfinCe, w^rc 
obliged to appear before him : " We come, faid they, to thank thee foi* frai^h^g 
•• condcfeended to remember us." 

The noble boldneft of at citizen, fo virtuous as to reproach the vifi^r^ for their 
ignorance' and injuftice, i^ouid be foon followed by his puniflritifn!! (b) ; to 
Tjtfhich no body w6crfd' expofr tJienifdves. No b6dy, jb\i wHI' fay, btit the 
brave man, the hero. He m'ight d6 it, i reply, ^ffrh'eri wpportcd by th^ ti6pc 
of efteem and glory >, but if he is deprived of this hope, his courage abandons 
him. Among a flavifh people, the name of factious is given to a generous ci- 
ciz^T i and there \v\\\ be found thofc whtj- approve hrr piinHhtftent. There is 
no crime on which praife is not lavifhed, in a (late where an abje<^ meannefs is 
become the mode. *' If the plague, fays Gordon, had garters, penfions, and 
** ribbons to beftow, there are churchmen v\\6 enough, and civilians bafe enough 
** to maintain, that the plague reigns by divine right -, and that to withdraw 



nobleman complained of this to the parlia- better condufl to calm their too jufl com- 
ment, w^o decreelf, tlrat the iing flioiiltl pfaintls, that he 'hlely employs mriifclf In 
fit on his throne, and in the prefenccof tKe methods of irripofing nlence on the citizens, 
whole court ftitch the noblerfian's patent Thefc methods of force cxafperate them, 
together with a needle ami thread. and they redouble then" cries : the vifier has 
(b) When a vificr commits a fault dar- then only two parts to take, cither to expofe 
iftg his adminiftration, if the pubHc ftiffer the ftate- to revoKtt i ona , or to carry defpo- 
by it, the people complain, and the vifier's tic power to thatexccfs which always threa- 
priJe is offended: but fo far' h he frorfi fens thf rQin of cntprres. This laft choice 
changing his mcafuxcs, and trying by a is moft commonly preferred by the vifiets: 

" ourftlvcs 
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*« ourfclves from its malignant influences, is a fin againll God." Ic is then more 
prudent in thefe countries, to be the accomplice, than the accuiir ot knaves ; for 
virtue and talents are always the butt of tyranny. 

On the conquft of India, by 1 hamas Kouli Khan, the only man worthy of 
cftecm, which that prince found in the Mogul's empire, was one named 
Mahmouth, and this Mahmouch was baniflied. 

In countries fubjcdt to a defpotic government, the love of the efteem and ac- 
damations of the people is fo criminal, that the prince always punidies thofc 
who obtain them. Agricola, after having triumphed over the Britons, in order 
toefcape the applaufes of the people, as well as the fury of Domitian, paflcd the 
ftreets of Rome in the night, in his way to the emperor's palace : the prince 
embraced him coldly ; Agricola retired ; and the conqueror of Briton, fays Ta- 
dtus, was inftantly loft in the crowd of other flaves. 

In thofe unhappy times, one might have cried out at Rome, with Brutus, 
" O virtue, thou art but an empty name!" How can we expedl to find it 
amongfl: a people, who live in perpetual agonies, and whofe minds, being broke 
-with fear, have loft all their force and vigour ? Among fuch people, we only 
meet with powerful infolence, and abje£b, daftardjy flaves. What picture can 
,be more humbling to human nature, than the audience of a vifier, when with a 
^rave and ftupid air of importance, he advances into the midft of a crowd of 
clients, who, grave, mute, and immovable, with their eyes fixed and caft down, 
wait trembling for the favour of a look (c), nearly in the attitude of thofc bra- 
mins, who, with their eyes fixed on the end of their nofcs, wait for the blue 
and divine flame, with which heaven is to beilow its illuminations, and who/e 
appearance, according to them, is to raife them to the dignity of a pagod. 

When we fee merit thus humbled before an ignorant vifier, or even a defpi- 
cable eunuch, we cannot hdp calling to mind, the ridiculous veneration in which 
cranes arc held at Japan, where the name of that bird is never uttered, without 
its being prcccedcd by O-thurilama, or, my lord. 






CHAP. XX. 

Tbe contempt of Virtue y and the falfe ejieem people affeSi to have for it, 
the third effe^i of defpotic Power, 

SINCE, as I have already proved in the preceding chapters, the igno- 
rance of the vifiers is a neccilary confcquence of defpotic forms of govern- 
.menti the ridicule, which in thofe countries is caft on virtue, fcems equally to 
proceed from the fame cffe6V, 



(c; The vifier himfelf never cnlcn the divan, when the fulun is there, without 
trembling. 

Is 

T5 
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Is it to be doubted, that in the fumptuous repafis of the ancient Perfuns, 
and in their elegant evening entertainments, they ridiculed the frugality and 
coarfc food of the Spartans ? And that the courtiers, accuflomed to cringe 
in the anti -chamber of the eunuchs, in order to obtain the difgraceful honour of 
being their fport, did not give the name of ferocity to the noble pride which 
forbad the Greeks proftrating thcmfclves before the great king. 

A (lavifli people cannot avoid trcuring wich ridicule bravery, magnanimity, 
difintereftedntfs, a contempt of life, and all the virtues founded on patrtotifm 
and hbeny. In Perfia, they muft then have treated as a fool, and the enemy 
of a prince, every virtuous fubjed, who, ftruck with the heroifm of the Greeks, 
exhorted his fellow citizens to aflcmble^ and, by a fpeedy reformation of the 
government, prevent the approaching ruin of an empire, where virtue was de- 
fpifed(a). The Perfians, to elcape the mortification of thinking themfclves mean, 
were under the nece/Tuy of confidering the Greeks as ridiculous. We can never 
be flruck by any feniimenis that do not effedt us in a lively manner. A brave 
citizen, who is had in veneration, wherever the rank of a citizen fubfifls, muft 
ever pafs for a fool in all defpotic governments. 

Among us Europeans, who approach nearer to the heroifm of the Greeks, 
than to the fcrvility of the eaftern empires, how many great adions would be 
deemed foolifh, were they not confccrated by the admiration of all ages ! To 
this admiration is to be afcribed our not mentioning as ridiculous, the order 
fent by the people of Sparta to king Agis, before the battle of Mantinea : 
*' Take no advantage of fuperiority of numbers : fend back a part of the 
" troops, and fight the enemy with equal force." In like manner we fliould 
treat as ridiculous the anfwer made by Callicratidas, general of the Lacede- 
monian fleet, before the battle of Argineufes. Hermon advifing him not to 
engage the Athenian fieet with unequal force, " O Hermon, he replied, the 
*' Gods forbid, that I fhould follow an advice, that would be attended with 
*' fuch fatal confcquences to my country. Sparta (hall not be difhonoured by 
" her general. Here both I and my army muft cither conquer or perifb. Is it 
*' for Callicratidas to teach the art of making a retreat, to men, who, to this 
*' day, have never enquired what were the numbers of the enemy, but only 
** where they were encamped?*' So bold and noble an anfwer would to moft 
men appear foolifli. What men have fuch an elevation of foul, fuch a pro- 
found knowlege of politics, as to perceive, like Callicratidas, the importance of 
chcrifhing in the Spartans, that obftinate bravery that rendered them invincible ? 
This hero knew, that to be inceffantly employed in cherilbing their fentimcnts 
of courage and glory, too much prudence might blunt their edge ; and that a 
nation can have none of the virtues, without having the fcruplcs that attend 
them* 

Half politicians, for want of comprehending a fufRcicnt extent of time, are 
always ftruck in too lively a manner with a prcfcnt danger. Accuftomed to con- 



(a) At the very moment when three games, when a Perfian k)rd cried oot, 
hundred Spartans defended the pafs of Thw- *' What njen arc wc going to fight I in- 
mopyle, iomc Arcadian defeiters were giv- ** fenfibleof intercft, they are only greedy 
jng Xerxes an account of the Olvmpic *' of glory I " 

D d fidcr 
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fider every afriorT independently of the chajn by which they are all united, 
when they think of correflinf^ the fucccfs of any virtue that prevails among a i 
people, thty too often only lake from them the palladium, to which is fixed 
their fuccefs and glory. 

It is then to this ancient admiration, that we owe our dill continuing to ad- 
mire ihefe actions: this admiration is then only hypocritical, or the cffcft of 
prejudice. A felt admiration would necefiarily lead us to imitation. 

Now, what man is there, among thofc who pretend to be paffionately fond 
of glory, who would Mulh at a viftory, that was- not entirely owing to his 
bravery and military skill ? Are there many Antiochus Soters ? That prince, 
fcnfible that he owed the defeat of the Galatcs, only to the terror and confu- 
fion into which they are thrown, by the unexpeded fight of the elephants, (hcd 
tears on his triumphal palms, and on the field of battle caufed trophies to be 
railed to his elephants. 

They boaft of the gcnerofity of Gelon. After the defeat of the innumer- 
able army of the Carthaginians, when the conquered expected the hardeft con- 
ditions, that prince only required of the humbled Carthaginians, the abolition 
of the barbarous facrifices or their own children, they offered to Saturn. That 
conqueror would reap no other advantage from his vidory, than the conclufion 
of the only treaty that perhaps was ever made in favour of human nature. 
Among fo many admirers, why has Gelon no imitator ? A thoufand heroes have 
by turns fubdued Afia : however, there is not one, who, fenfibleof the miferies 
fuffcred by the human race, has improved his vidlory, by freeing the Orientals 
from that weight of wretchednefs and degradation, into which they have been 
funk by defpotic power. None of them have deftroyed thofe houfes of grief 
and lamentation, where jealoufy without remorfe mutilates the unhappy peribns 
dcftined to guard their pleafurc, and condemned to the punifhmcnt of having 
defires always reviving, and always impotent. People have then no cfteem for 
Gelon's action, but what is hypocritical, or the effcdl of prejudice. 

We honour valour, but it is lefs than it was honoured at Sparta ; therefore, we 
do not experience, at the view of a fortified town, the fenfations of contempt felt 
by the Spartans. Somcof them paffing under the walls of Corinth, asked, " by what 
** women is this city inhabited ?" " Thefc are, they were told, the Corinthians.'* 
** Do not thcfe mean fpirited and cowardly men know, they refumed, that the 
'* only ramparts impenetrable to the enemy, are citizens determined to die ?" 
Such courage and elevation of foul are only to be found in warlike republics. 
With whatever love we are animated for our country, wc do not fee the mo- 
ther after the lofs of a fon killed in battle, reproach her other fons who have 
furvived the defeat. We do not take example from thofe virtuous Spartans : 
after the battle of Leuftra, albamed of having borne in their wombs, 
men capable of flying, thofc whofc children had efcaped the flaughter, re- 
tired to the innermoft parts of their houfes, in mourning and filencc 5 while, 
on the contrary, the mothers, whofc fons died fighting, filled with joy, and 
with their heads crowned with flowers, went to the temple to return thanks 
10 the Gods. 

However brave our foldiers may be, we do not fee a body of twelve 
hundred men fuftain, like the Swils at the battle of St, James THofpi- 

tal 
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tal (b), the efforts of an army of fixty thoufand men, who paid for their vic- 
tory by the lofs of eight thoufand foldicrs. We no longer fee governmtnrs treat 
as cowards, and condemn as fuch, ten foldiers, who, cfcaping from the (laugh- 
ter of that battle, brought home the news of fo glorious a defeat. 

If in Europe itfelf, we have only a barren admiration of fuch actions and 
fuch virtues, what contempt muft the people of the eafl: feel for the fame 
virtues ? Who can make thefc think of them with rcfpc£b ? Thofe countries are 
peopled with abject vicious minds ; and when the virtuous men in a country 
are not fufficicntly numerous to give the bent to a nation, it neceffarily receives 
it from thofe who are corrupt, Thcfe lafl:, always intcrcfted in ridiculing the 
fcnfations they do not fceJ, render the virtuous fiJcnt. Unhappily, there are but 
few, who do not yield to the clamours of thofe by whom they are furrounded, 
who are courageous enough to brave the contempt of their country, and have 
the judgment to think, that the edeem of a nation, placed on a certain degree 
of degradation, is Icfs flattering than diHionourable. 

Did the Itttltr value fet on Hannibal, at the court of Antiochus, diHionour that 
great man ? Did the cowardice, with which Prufias would have foid him to 
the Romans, llain the glory of that illuftrious Carthaginian? In the eyes of 
pofterity, it has only dilhonourcd the king, the council, and the people, who 
deliberated upon it. 

The refult of what I have faid is, that people have really in defpotic empires, 
only a contempt for virtue, and that nothing but the name is honoured. If, 
every day we invoke this virtue, and require it of the citizens, it is only, in 
this cafe, with virtue as with truth, it is demanded on conditbn we arc fo pru- 
dent as to conceal it. 



CHAP. XXI. 

Of the DeJlruSlion of Empires fubjeSt to Arlritrat-y Power : the fourth 

effe^ of tyranny, 

TH E indifference of the eaftem nations, with refpcA to virtue, their ig- 
norance and abjcA (late of mind, neceffarily follow from the form of 
their government, and muft at the fame time, render citizens difhoneft to each 
other, and void of courage, with refped to an enemy. 



(b) M. Duclos, in the hiftory of Louis poU's army, compofcU of twenty thoufand 

XL lays, tJiat the Swifs, to the number of men. Near the Wefcn, In the canton of Gla- 

three thoulaad, fuftained the (hock of the ri?, three hundred and fifty Swifs defeated 

Dauphin's army, compofcd of fourteen ci^ht thoufand Auftrians : every year they 

thoufand French and eight thoufand Eng- celebrate the memory of this defeat, on the 

hfli. The battle was Fought near Bottc- field of battle i when an orator makes a 

lin, and the Swifs were atmoft all {lain. panegyric on this atStion, and reads the 

At the battle of Morgartcn, thirteen lilt of the three hundred and fifty names, 
hundred Swifs routed the archduke Lco- 

D d 2 from 
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From this fource we may trace the aftonifhing rapidity, with which the Greeks 
and Romans fubducd Afia. How could flaves, educated and nurtured in the 
pnti-chamber of a matter, ftifle, at the fight of the Roman fwords> the habi:u4 
fcrnfaiions of fear they had contraded from arbitrary power ? How could men^ 
ft) dcbafcd, without elevation of mind, accuftomed to trample on the weak, and 
to cringe before the powerful, avoid yielding to the magnanimity, the policy, 
the valour of the Romans, and fhew themfclvcs equally dallardly in counfel, and 
in the field of battle ? 

If the Egyptians, as Plutarch fays, were fucceflively the fiaves of all nations, 
it was owing to their being fubjeft to the mod fcvere dcfpotic power : thus, the/ 
aimed conftantly gave proofs of cowardice. When king Cleomcncs, being 
driven from Sparta, took refligc in Egypt, he was imprifoned by the intrigues 
of a minidcr, named Sobifius ; but having killed his guard, and broken his 
fetters, the prince prefented himfelf in the ftreets of Alexandria ; but in vain 
did he exhort the citizens to revenge him, to punifh the injuflice of his treat- 
ment, and fhake off the yoke of tyranny : every where, fays Plutarch, he 
found only immoveable admirers. Thefe bafe and cowardly people had only 
that fpecies of courage which made them admire great actions, but not that 
which would excite them to imkate them. 

How can a flavilh people rcfid a free and powerful nation ? In order to make 
tife of arbitrary power with impunity, the tyrant is forced to enervate the minds 
and the courage of his fubjefts. What renders him formidable at home, ren- 
ders him weak abroad : with liberty, he baniflies from his empire, all the vir- 
tues ; they cannot, fays Ariftotle, inhabit bale and fcrvik minds. " We muft 
•' (fays the illuflrious prefidcntdc Moncclquicu, whom we have already quoted). 
" begin by being bad citizens, in order to become good flaves.*' Tht-y could 
only oppofe againft the attacks of a people like the Romans, councils and gene- 
rals, abfolutely unacquainted with politicjl and military knowlege, taken from 
that very nation, whole courage was foftened, and whofe minds were debilitat- 
ed ; it then neceffarily followed, that they muft have been overcome. 

But, it is faid, the virtuous, have however llionc with the greatefl luflre in 
defporic dates. This is true, when it has happened, that the throne fus bceir 
fcjcccflively po/Teflld by fevcral great men. Virtue benumbed by the prefcnce 
of tyranny, revives at the appearance of a virtuous prince : His prefcnce may 
be compared to that of the fun ; when his light pierces and difperies the blaclfi 
clouds that cover the earth, all nature revives, every thing glows with new life ; 
the plains are peopkd with laborious hud-andmen, the groves rcfound with aerial 
concerts, and the winged inhabitants of the skies fly to the tops of the oaks,, 
to welcome the returning fun. '* O hjppy times (cries Tacitus, under, the 
" reign of Trajan) when people obey only the laws, when every one may 
" think freely, and freely tell his thoughts, when every heart flies to the prince, 
" and the fight of him is a benefit ! " 

The ludie thrown upon fuch nations, is always but of diort duration. If 
(bmetimcs they attain to the highcd pitch of power and glory, and become iU 
hiflrious by fucccfs of all kinds, this fiiccefs being united, as I have alreidy. 
iaid, with the wifdono of the kings who governed, and not with the form of go* 
vemment, has always been as fleeting as brilliant : the drcngth of futh dates, 
however it may impofe upon us, is but an Ulufion : iris tiic coioffus of Ncbur 

chadnezzjr. 
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chadnczzar, whofe feet were of potter's clay, Thefe empires relemblc the lofty 
pine, whofc top reaches to the heavens, the beads of the field, and the birds of 
the air fcek for (belter under its branches i but, being fixed to the earth by too 
weak a root, is overthrown by the firft llorm. Such Hates have but a mo- 
mentary txiltence, if they are not furroundcd by nations, who have little difpo-^ 
ficions for great enctrprizes, and are fubjedt to arbitrary power. The rclpedtivc 
ilrength of fuch nations confiils then in an equilibrium of weaknefs. If a 
defpocic empire has received a fhock, and the throne cannot be fecurcd without 
a n^anly and courageous i'efolution, chat empire is deilroycd. 

The people who groan beneath the yoke of arbitrary power, have then only 
a momentary fuccefs, a mere flalh of glory ; and muft, fooner or later, fubmic 
to a free and cncerprifiiig nation. But fuppofing that particular clrcumflanccs 
and ficuations fave them from this danger ; the bad adminiftration of thefe king- 
doms is fufficient to dcflroy, to deix>pulate, and to turn them into dcfarts ; the 
Itthargic languor that fucct-flively feizes all the members, produces this cffcft; 
The property of dcfpotic power is to ftifle the palTions ; now when minds have, 
by the want of paflions, loft their activity ; when the citizens are in a manner 
rendered lluptd by the opium of luxury, indolence and fofcnefs, tlic ftate then 
falls into a confumption : the apparent calm it enjoys, is, in the eyes of men of 
uoderftanding, a languid ftate that is the forerunner of its diflulution. Tiie 
pafTions are necedary in a nation, and are its life and fuul ; the people who 
have the ftrongeft, are in the end triumphant. 

The moderate effcrvcfcencc of the pafiions is falutary to an empire ; which 
in this rcfpcdt refemble the fca, whofc ftagnate waters on becoi-niirg corrupt, 
would exhale vapours that would prove fatal to the univerfc, if they were not- 
puriBed by the rifing of tempefts-. 

But, if the grandeur of nations fubjeiSt to arbitrary power fs only momenta* 
neous, it is not fo in govcrmcnts where the power, as in Rome and Greece, is 
divided between the people, the nobility, or the kings. In thofe ftatcs, private 
intereft, clofely connc(fted with that of the public, changes men into citizens. 
Ir is in fuch ftates only that the people, whofe fuccefs depends on the conftitu- 
non of the government, may hope that it will be of long- duration. The ne- 
ccffity in which the citizens here find themfelves, of being employed about im- 
portant ohjedls, and the liberty of thinking and fpenking whatever they pleale, 
give greater ftrength and elevation ot mind \ the boldnefs of their thoughts have 
an influence on their heans, and make them conceive more cxtcnfive, moic 
courageous projc*fls, and execute them with greater intrepidity. 1 (lull even 
add, that if private intereft is not intirely feperated from that of the public, if 
the manners of a people, like thole of the Romans, are not as corrupt as they 
were in the time of Marius and Sylla ; the fpirit of faction, which obliges the 
citiz'jns t{» waich, and be a mutual reftraint on each other, is the prefcrving ge- 
nius of thefe empires. They are maintained only by a counterbalance of oppo- 
fitc intcreils. Never arc the foui-tlations of thtfe tlatcs more fecure, thjn at 
the time when ihele exterior ferments appear ready to overthrow them. Thus 
the bottom of the fea is calm and tranquil, even when the north winds, ht looUt 
on its furface, leems to turn it up from its ab)l^. 

After 
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After having difcovered in the defpotic power of the eaftem nations, the 
caufe of the ignorance of the vifiers, the indifference of the people with rc- 
fpcA to virtue, and the overthrow of empires fubjcft to that form of govern- 
ments, 1 ihall now proceed, to fticw the oppofuc effedls produced from other 
political conftitutions. 

CHAR xxir. 

Of the love of certain Nations for Glory and Virtue. 

THIS chapter is fo neceffary a confcquence of the preceding, that I fliould 
think myfelf cxcufcd from all farther examination of this fubjcd:, were 
1 not convinced, that an explanation of the means proper to neccflltate.men to 
virtue, would be agreeable to the public, and that fuch difquifitions are in- 
ilrudlive even to thofe who are moft virtuous. 1 therefore enter into this 
fubje<5t. I cafl my eyes over the republics more fruitful in virtuous men : I 
ftop them at Greece and Rome, and fee a multitude of heroes arile. Their 
great anions, prcfcrvcd with care in hiftory, fcem collected there, to (pread the 
odour of virtue into the moft corrupt and dtflant ages : it is with thefc ai^Uons 
as with the vafes of incenfe, which, placed on the altars of the Gods, are fuiH* 
cient to diffufe their perfume over the vaft extent of their temples. 

Whoever confidcrs the virtuous actions hiftory has tranfmitted of thefe peo- 
ple, and would difcover the caufc, they will find that it proceeded from the ad- 
drefs with which the legiHators of thofe nations united private and public in- 
tcreft (a). 

I take the adtion of Regulus for a proof of this truth. Suppofmg in this ge- 
neral, no feniiment of heroifm, not even thoJe with which he muft have been in- 
fpired by a Roman education ; I maintain, that in the age when that conful 
lived, the Icgiflation was, in certain refpe^s, brought to fuch a degree of per- 
fection, that had Regulus confulted merely his own pcrfonal intcreft, he could not 
avoid the generous aftion he i>erformed. For whoever calls to mind the difci- 
plineof the Romans, and that flight, and even the lofs of their buckler in bat- 
tle was punifhed with the baftinado, under which che guilty commonly expired, 
muft be convinced that a conful conquered, made prifoner, and deputed by 
the Carthaginians to treat about the exchange of prifoncrs, could not appear 
before the Romans, without the fear of that contempt, which is always fo 
humbling to republicans, and fo infupportable to an elevated mind. Hence the 
only part Regulus had to take, was to efface, by fome heroic action, the Ihame 
of his defeat. He therefore oppolcd the treaty of exchange, which the fenate 
was ready to fign. He doubtlels expofed his life by this advice ; but the dan- 
ger was not imminent -, it was very probable, that, aftoniflied by his courage. 



(a) In this union canfifls the true fpirit of the laws. 

the 
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the fenace would be only ihe more eager for concluding a treaty, that would 
reftorc to them fo virtuous a citizen. Befides, fuppofing the fenate was brought 
over by his advice, it was very probable, that the Carthaginians, from the fear 
of reprifals, or an admiration of his virtue, would not make him fufFcr the pu- 
nifhmenr, with wliich they had threatened him. Regulus did not then expole 
himfelf to any danger, to which, I will not fay an hero, but even a fcnfiblc and 
prudent man would have prefenccd himfelf, to avoid the contempt, and obtain 
the admiration of the Romans. 

There is then an art of neccfUcating men to perform heroic aflions ; not that 
I would pretend lo infinuatc here, that Regulus did nothing more than obey 
this necefTity, nor do I mean to ftain his glory 5 the adion performed by Re- 
gulus, was doubtlefs the effect of an impetuous enthufiafm, which led to vir- 
tue ; but fuch an enthufiafm could no where be kindled but at Rome. 

The virtues and vices of a nation are always neccflTary cffcdts of its legiQa- 
tion ; and it was doubilcfs the knowlege of this truth, that made way for that 
excellent law in China j to fertilize the feeds of virtue, the mandarins participate 
in the glory or Qiame of the virtuous or infamous anions committed in their 
governments (b) s and in confcquence of them, thofe mandarins are raifed 10 fu- 
perior, or degraded to inferior poRs. 

How can it be doubted, that virtue is not among all nations the efFeft of the 
greater or lefs degree of wifdom in the adminiftration ? If the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were fo long animated by thefe manly and courageous virtues, which 
Balzac "calls " the excurfions of the foul beyond the common duties," it is be- 
caufe the virtues of this king are almoft conftantly peculiar to the nations, where 
each citizen has a part in the fovereignty. 

It is only in thelc countries that we find a Fabricius. Being prefTcd by Pyr- 
rhus to follow him to Epirus : " Pyrrhus, faid he, thou art doubtlefs an illuf- 
*' trious prince, and a great warrior ; but thy people groan in mifery. What 
" rafhncfs would ic be to take me into Epirus ? Canft thou doubt that thy 
** people, foon ranged under my law, would not prefer exemption from tribute, 
** to being overloaded with taxes, and fecurity to the uncertainty of their pof- 
" fcHions ? To-day thy favourite, to-morrow I fhould be thy mafter." Such a 
difcourfe could only be pronounced by a Roman. In republics we perceive 
with aftonifhment, how far the heighth of courage, and the heroifm of nations 
may be carried (c.) 1 (hall mention Thcmiftoclcs for an example of this kind : 

a few 



(b) This IS not the cafe in the other tages of this form of government. He was 
empires of the caft, where the governors afraid that England, by forming a republic, 
are only employed in levying taxes, and would become too formidable to its neigh- 
oppofmg feditions. Befides, they arc not hours. In a letter to M. Ic TeUier,. he 
rc<|uircd to trouble themfelvc s about the fays, " Dom Louis and I know very well, 
happincfs of the people in their provinces ; «• that Charles II. is out of the kinedoms 
their power in this refpedi is even very ii-._^* that belong to him ; but amon^ all the 
mited. " reafons that may engage the kmgs our 

(c) We fee from cardinal Mazarine's '^ makers, to thinlc of his reftoration, one 
ktters, that he was fcniible of the advan- ** of the ^ongeil is, hindering England 

" from 
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a few days before the battle of Salamis, that wanior, intuited in full council by 
the Spartan general, made no other reply to his menaces than thefc words, 
** Strike, but ht-ar." To this example I fhall add, that of Timoleon : he was 
accufcd of a mitdemeanor, and the people were ready to cue his accufers in 
pieces ; but he flopped their fury by faying, " O Syracufans, what arc you a 
" going to do ? Think that every citizen has a right to accufc me ; Take care» 
" left by giving way to your gratitude, yc do not injure that very liberty, 
" which it IS my glory to have rcRorcd to you." 

If the Greek and Roman hiftory is full of thcfe heroic ftrokcs, and if wc 
in vain fearch the whole hiftory of dcfpotic power to find the like; it is 
only btcaufe, in thcfe governments, private intereft is never united to that of 
the public ; bccaufe, in thefe countries, among a thoufand qualities, they do 
honour only to bafcnefs, and reward none but thofe of moderate abilities (d) ; 
and becaule, to thefc men of moderate abilities, the adminiftration of public 
fift'iirs is almoit always intruded ; while men of genius are excluded. They 
are of opinion, that thefe being rcftlels and too adive, they would difturb the 
repofe of the ftate ; a repofc that may be compared to the momentary (lillnefs 
of nature preceding a tcmpeil. The tranquility of a flate does not always 
prove the happinefs of the fubje^. In arbitrary governments, the men are like 
thofe horfcs, whofe nofes being wrung, fuffer, without flinching, the moil 
cruel operations, while the courier at liberty prances at the firft touch. In thefe 
countries, a lethargy is taken for tranquility. The love of glory, unknown to 
thefc nacions, can only be prefcrved in a body politic, by the mild fermenta* 
lion that renders it found and robuft, and calls forth every virtue and every ta- 
lent. The ages moft favourable to literature have, for this rcafon, always been 
mofl fruitful in great generals and great politicians : the fame fun gives life to 
the cedar and the plane-tree. 

Moreover, this pafTion for glory, which was deified by the pagans, has re- 
ceived the homage of all republics, but principally of thofe that are poor and 
warlike. 
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CHAP. 



XXIII. 



That foor Nntivm Imve hem always more greedy of Glory, and mere 
fruitful in virtuous Mcn^ than opulent Nations. 

THE heroes in commercial republics, feem to appear only to deftroy ty- 
ranny, and then to vanifh. It was in the infancy of the hbcrty of the 
Dutch, that Balzac, fpeaking of that nation^ faid, ** that they deferved to have 



•* firom forming a powerful republic, which, (d) In thefc countries genius amiabilities 
" in the end, would give all its neighbours are only honoured in gieat urinces, and 
•' cauic to look about them." great miniHers. 

« God 
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** God for their king, fmce they could not bear to liave a king for their 
•* God." The foil proper for the produdtion of great men in republics, is 
then foon cxhaulTcd. The glory of Carthage difappearcd with Hannibal. The 
fpiric of commerce there, necefiarily deflroyed that of valour. '* Kich nations, 
" fays Balzac, are governed by the force of lucrative reafons, and not according 
** to niorai intlitutions, which propofe motives to great and honeft entcrprizes." 

A virtuous courage is only prcfcrved among poor nations- The Scythians 
were, perhaps, the only people who fung hymns in honour of the gods, with- 
out asking any favours, from their being perfuaded that the courageous could 
want for nothing. Subjc<^ to commanders, whofe power was fufficiently exten- 
five> they were indcpendant, bccaufe they ceafed to obey their chiefs, when 
they ceafed to obey the laws. There are no rich nations who rtfcmble the 
Scythians, in having no other want but that of glory. Wherever commerce 
flouriflics, riches are preferred to glory, bccaufe riches afford an exchange for 
all pleafures, and it is more eafy to acquire them. 

What a fterility of virtues and talents muft this preference occafion ? The 
decrees of glory never proce^g, but from public gratitude, its acquifition is 
always the reward of fervices rendtred to our country ; ami the dcfire of obtain- 
ing it, conftantly fuppofes the dcfire of performing fervices, that may be of ufc 
to the nation. 

This is not the cafe with the defire of riches. They may fomctimes be the 
reward of ftockjobbers, of mcannefs, of fpJes, and very often of crimes 1 they 
feldom fall to the fliare of thofc, who have the greattfl: abilities, or of thofc 
who are moft diftinguifhcd by their virtues. The love of riches does not necef* 
farily lead to the love of virtue. Commercial nations ought therefore to be more 
fruitful in good merchants, than in good citizens, and in great bankers, than 
jn heroes. 

It is not then in the land of luxury and of riches, but in that of poverty, that 
the fubUme virtues grow and fiourifh (a) ; nothing is fo uncommon, as to meet 
with great minds in opulent empires (b) ; the citizens there contract too many 
wants. Whoever has multiplied them, has given tyranny hodages, for his 
bafenefs and cowardice. Virtue, with which few are latisfied, can alone fccure 
the people from corruption. It was this kind of virtue that diflated the anfwcr 
of an KngUfh lord, diilingu'ifhed by his merit, to a miniftcr. The court finding 
it for their intercft, to bring him over to their party, Mr. Walpole waited upon 
him : I come from the king, f^d he, to afTure you of his protection ; to let you 
know, that he is forry for his not yet having done any thing thing for you j 
and to offer you a poft more fuitable to your merit. Sir, replied the nobleman, 
before I anfwer your propofal, permit me to have my fupper ferved up. Im- 
mediately was brought in the remains of a leg of mutton, on which he had 
dined ; then, turning to Mr. Walpole, Sir, faid he, do you think that a man, 



;- (a) To which I add happinefs. What (b) Among all the nations of Germany, 

' it is impoflible to fay of individuals, may the Sucones, fays Tacitus, after the CKam- 

be faid of nations ; that the moft virtuous pic of the Romans, fct a value on richer, 

I are always the moft happy ; though they and like them have fubmitted to despotic 

I - are not the moft rich and commercial. power. 
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can be eafily gained over ? Tell his ma- 



how to con- 
country, can 
men does po- 
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who can be contented with fuch fare, 

jcfty, what you have feen, this is the only anfwcr I have to make *. 
Such a dil'courfc could only proceed from a perfon, who knew 
tra6l the circle of his wants : but how tew pcrfons in a rich 
rcfifl the perpetual temptation of fuperfiutrics ? What virtuous 
verty give to a nation, whom luxury would have corrupted ? '' O philofophcrs, 
" Socrates often faid, you who reprefent the gods on earth, learn like them to 
'' be felf-fufficicnt, and to be contented with little \ efpecially, go not cringing 
** to Iblicice princes and kings.'* •' Nothing can be more firm and virtuous, 
*' fays Cicero, than the firit ages of Gi*eece ; they were terrified at no dan- 
'* ger, they were difcouraged at no obflaclcs, and no refpeft reftrained them, 
'* or made them facrifice the truth to the abfolute will of princes." But thefe 
philofophers were born in poor countries ; therefore, their fucccflbrs did always 
preferve the fame virtues. I'hofe of Alexandria, were reproached with having 
too much complaifance for the princes their benefa<5tors, and with purchafing, 
by their meannefs, the tranquil leifure thofe princes fuffcrcd them to enjoy. On 
this fubjedt, Plutarch cries our, ** What fight ^i be more degrading to hu- 
•' man nature, than to lee fages proftitute their praifes to men in place ! Muft 
** the courts of kings be fo often the rocks on which wifdom and virtue fplit? 

Ought not the great to be fenfible, that all who entertain them, with things 
" of only a frivilous nature, deceive them (c) ? The true manner of ferving 
" them, is to reprove them for their vices and bad condudl, and to let them 
" know, that it ill becomes them, to fpend tlicir days in diverfion. This is 
*' the only language proper to a virtuous man ; lying and flattery ftiould never 
■* dwell upon his lip." 

This exclamation of Plutarch is very fine •, but it is a greater proof of his 
love of truth, than of his knowlege of human nature. It is the fame with rc- 
fpedl to Pythagoras : " I refufe, fays he, the name of philofophers to thofe 
'* who give into the corruption of courts : thofe alone are worthy the name, 
" who are ready to facrifice before kings, their life, their riches, their dignifies, 
" their families, and even their reputation. By this love of truth, he adds, we 
" participate with the divinity, and become united to him in the mod noMe and 
" tntimare manner." 

Such men do hot indifferently arife in all kinds of governments : they are 
Produced, cither by a philofophk-ftl enthufiafm, that is fpeedily extingiiifhed, 
by a fmgular education, or by an excclfent legiflation. The philofophers men- 
tioned by Plutarch and PythagoTAs, have almoll conftantly been bom in poor 
nations pafTionately fond of glory. 



<c 



•' * This ftory 1 find related of a mftmber 
of paTiament, in the reign of Charles 11, 
in the General Diilionary. 

(c) There was doubdefs a lime, when 
jnen» difttnguiftied by their wifdom, had a 
right to rpeak only to princes, in order to 
tell them what was truly ufeful. Hence, 
the philofophers of India left their retreat 
but once in a year. This was to repair to 



the king's palace, where each of them tit- 
tered, with aloud voice, his political reflec- 
tions on the adminillration, aiid the changes 
fcnd regulations they would have made in 
the laws. Thofe whofe reflei^tions wer* 
for three tinnes fucccffively judged faifeor 
trivial, loil their right of Ipeaking. Cri(. 
Hift, of Philofophy, torn. ll. 

Not 
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Not that I regard indigence as the fource of virtues : it is to the greater or 
lefswifdom in theadminillration of honours and rewards, that we muft atmbutc 
the production of great men among all nations. But what can fcarccly be ima- 
gined is, that virtue and abilities are no where to be recompcnfcd in fo flatter- 
ing a manner, as in poor and warlike republics. 






CHAP. XXTV. 
Proof of this Truth, 

TO take from this propofition the air of a paradox, it is fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that the two moft general objcds of tlie dcfircs of mankind, are 
wealth and honours. But of thelc two objefts, men arc moft dcfirous of ho- 
nours, they are difpenfed in a manner flattering to felf-lovc. 

The defire therefore of obtaining them, renders men capable of the greateft ef- 
iforts, and it is then that they perform prodigies. Now thele honours arc no 
where diftributed with more juflice than among the people, who, having no 
other money to pay for the fcrviccs rendered to their country, have confequently 
•the greateft intereft in fupporting their value: thus, the poor republics of Greece 
And Rome have produced .more great men, than all the vaft and rich empires 
of the caft. 

Among the nations oppulent and fubjc(5l to dcfpotic power, people place, and 
ought to place, more value on money, than on honours. As honours received 
their value from the manner in which chey arc adminiftcred, and as in the caft, 
the fultans are difpenfers of them, it appears, that they muft bring them into 
difcrcdit, by the ill choice they make of thofc whom they adorn with them. 
Thus in thofe countries, honours are properly mere titles only : they cannot flatter 
pride in a very lively manner, becaufc they are feldom united with glory, which 
is not in the power of princes, but in that or the people only to beftow ; fincc glory 
is nothing more than the acclamation of public gratitude. Now when honours 
are debafed, the defire of obtaining them grows cool, and this defire no longer 
enables men to perform great things j they become in a fl ate a Ipring without 
force, and therefore placemen juflly neglcdt to make ufc of them. 

There is a diftricfl in America, where, when an Indian has gained U vi(flory, 
or managed a negoriacion with dexterity, they fay to him in an aflembly of the 
nation, •' Thou art a man." This elogium is a more powerful incentive to 
great adlions, than all the dignities propofed by defpotic ftates, to thofe who 
render themfelves illuftrious by their talents. 

Jn order to be fully fcrfiblc of the contempt, which muft be fomctimes 
thrown on honours, from the ridiculous manner in which tliey arc beftowcd, 
let us remember the abufc that was made of them, in the rtigti of Claudius : 
under that emperor, fays Piiny, a citizen killed a raven rematkable for his dex- 
terity : this citizen was put to death, and a magnificent funeral was made for 
the bird j a mufician playing on a flute, preceded die bed of ftate, on which 

E c 2 the 
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the raven lay, which was fupportcd by two (laves, and in the procefllon fol- 
lowed an infinite number of people of both Icxes, and of all ages. Upon this 
rubjc<fl, Pliny cries out, *' What would our anceftors fay, if in Rome kCdf, 
" where our firft kings were intered without pomp, where they did not revenge 
" the death of the dcftroyer of Carthage and Numantia, ihey had alUfted at 
" the obfequies of a raven ! " 

Bur, you will fay, in countries fubje£t to arbitrary power, honours are however 
fometimes the reward of merit. They doubtlcfs are fo : but they are oftner 
the reward of vice and meannefs. Honours are in thefe governments like the 
fcattered trees in a dcfart, whofe fruits are fometimes carried ofiF by the birds 
of heaven, but become too often the prey of the ferpent, which from the fooc 
of the tree afcends even to Its top. 

Honours being once degraded, ferviccs performed for the ftate can only be 
paid for with money. Now every nation, who difcharges its obligations only 
with fpccie, foon becomes overcharged with expences, and in a Jittlc lime in/bl- 
vent -, there Is then no reward for virtue and abilities. 

In vain, is it faid, that inflniifted by want, princes in this extremity, ought to 
have recourfe to the payment of their obligations with honours : for as in poor 
republics, where favours are diflributed by the body of the nation, it is cafy to 
raife the value of honours, nothing can be more dilHculc than to render theni 
valuable in defpotic countries. 

What probity would that adminiftration fhcw, that (hould endeavour to re- 
ward with honours } What ftrength of mind would it require to refill the in- 
trigues pf courtiers? What difcernment, to grant thefe honours only to perlbns 
of great talents, and diftinguifhed virtues, and conftantiy to refufe them to 
thofc of mean abilities, who would difcredit them ? What juftnefs of thought 
would it demand, to fcize the precife moment, when thefe honours, by becom- 
ing too common, would no longer excite the citizens to make the fame efforts, 
and when they ought confequencly to create new ones ? 

It is not the fame with honours as with riches. If the public intereft forbids 
the melting down the gold and filver fpecie, it on the contrary requires, that 
honours fiiould not be bcftowcd as a reward, when they have loll the value 
which they only receive from the opinion of the people. 

I fliall obfrrvc on thrs fubjed, that we cannot without aftonifhment confider 
the condutfl of mod nations, who employ fo many men in the management of 
their revenues, and appoint none to watch over thediftribution of honours. Yec 
what can be of greater ufe, than a ftverc fcrutiry into the merit of thofe, whom 
they raife to dignities ? Why has not each nation a court, in which, by a pro- 
found and (Irid examination, they may afcertain the reality of thofc talents that 
arc to be rewarded ? What a value would fuch an examination give to honours ? 
Wlat a dcfire to merit them ? What a happy change would this defirc pro- 
duce, not only in private education, but by little and little, in that of the 
public ? A change, on which, perhaps, depends all the difference oblervable 
between nations. 

Among the bafe and cowardly courtiers of Antiochus, how many would 
there have been, had they been educated from their infancy at Rome, who 
would, like Popilius, have drawn a circle about that king, beyond which he 
could not pafs, without rendering himfcif a (lave, or the enemy of the Ro- 
wans ? Having 
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Having proved that great rewards produce great virtues, and that the wife 
diftnbucion of honours is the ftrongcfl band, which leglflators can ufe to unite 
the private and general interefl, and to form good citizens ; I think I have a 
right to conclude from thence, that the love or indifference of certain nations 
for virtue, is an cffcA of the different forms of their governments. Now, 
what I have laid of the love of virtue, which I take for an example, may be 
applied to any other of the paflions, Wc ought not then to attribute to 
nature, that unequal degree of paflions, of which different nations appear fuf- 
ceptible. 

As the lafl proof of this truth, I am going to Ihew, that the ftrength of our 
paffions is always proportioned to the force of the means employed to excite 
them. 

CHAP. XXV. 

Of the exaff Relation between the Strength of the Paffions^ and the Great* 
nefs of the Rewards propofed to Mankind, 

IN order to be fcnfible of this conneflion, it is neceffary to have rccourfc to 
hi (lory. I open that of Mexico : I fee heaps of gold affording the avarice 
of the Spaniards greater riches, than they could have procured by the plunder 
of all Europe. Animated by the dcfire of poffefling them, thefe very Spani- 
ards quit their fubftancc and their families, and, under the conduft of Cortez, 
undertake the conqueft of the new world *, combat at once the climate, want, 
numbers, and, valour \ and by a courage as obllinate as impetuous, triumph over 
them all. 

More heated ftill by the lull of gold, and more greedy of riches, as they were 
more indigent, 1 tec the Bucaniers, pafs from the northern to the fouthern 
feas*, attack impenetrable intrenchments ; defeat, withahandfulof men, numerous 
bodies of difcipUned foldiers, and often, having ravaged the coatls of the Pacific 
Ocean, open to themfelves a new paffage into the northern feas, by furmount- 
ing, with incredible fatigue, continual combats, and a courage that was proof 
againft every thing, all the obftacles which men and nature threw in their way. 

If I caft my eyes on the hiftory of the north, the firft people who prcfent 
themfelves to my view, arc the dilciples of Odin. They arc animateti with the 
prolpcft of a reward, which, chough imaginary, is the greateft of all, when 
realifcd by credulity. Thus, while ihcy are actuated by a lively hope, they 
fhew a courage, which being proportioned to a celeftial recompence, is even fupe- 
rior to that of the Bucaniers. " Our warriors, greedy of death, fiiys one oi their 
*' poets, fcek for it with fury ; being (truck in battle by a mortal blow, they fail, 
" and laugfiing die.'' This truth is confirmed by one of their kings, named 
Lodbrog, when, crying out in the field of battle, " With what unknown joy am 
•' I fcizcd ? I die : 1 hear the voice of Odin call me *, already the gates of his 
*' palace are opened 5 I fee coming from thence, beautiful virgins half naked ; 

'^ they 
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<* they wear a blue fcarf> which augments the whitcnfs of their bofoms, they ad- 
*' vance cowards me, and offer mc the moft delicious beer» in the bleeding 
*' skulls of my enemies." 

If from the north 1 pafs to the fouth, I fee Mahomet, the creator of a new re- 
ligion like that of Odin, call himfelf the envoy of Heaven, proclaim to the Sa- 
racins, that the Moft High had delivered to them the earth, that he would make 
terror and defolation march before them \ but that they muft merit the empire 
by their valour. To excite their courage, he teaches, that the Eternal has thrown 
a bridge over the abyfs of hell, narrower than the edge of a fcymeter ; and 
that afcer the refLirredlion, the brave w'dl skip over it with a light foot, in order 
to arrive at the c^leftial abodes ; while the coward falling from this bridge, will 
be precipitated into the jaws of the horrible ferpcnr, that inhabits the dark ca- 
vern of the houfe of fmoke. 

To confirm the mifljon of the prophet, his difciples add, that mounted on 
Al-borak, he paflTed through the feven heavens, faw the angel of death, and 
the white cock, which, with his feet fixed on the firft heaven, concealed his 
head in t!ie feventh : that Mahomet cut the moon in two ; made fountains 
ifTue from his fingers v gave fpeech to the brutes ; caufed himfelf to be followed 
by the forefts, and faluced by the mountains (a) ; and that, beloved of God, he 
brought the law, ditSiattd to him by the Almighty. 

Struck by thefe recitals, the Saracins liftened to the difcourfe of Mahomet 
with the more credulity, as he gave them the moft vbliipcuous defcriptions of 
the celcftial abodes defigned for the brave. Interefted by the pleafures of fenfe to 
be enjoyed in paradife, I fee them glowing with the warmeft zeal, and fighing 
inceifantly after the Houris, ni/h with fury upon their enemies. '* Warriors, 
** cried in battle one of their generals named Ikrimach, I fee thofe beautiful 
** virgins with black eyes : they are forefcore in number. If one of them 
" fhould make her appearance on earth, all its fovereigns would quit their 
*' thrones to follow her. But what do i fee! one of them advances, flie has 
'* gold buskins on her legs ; in one hand fhe holds an handkerchief of green 
" filk, and in the other a topaz cup : fhe beckons me with her head, faying, 
" come hither, my well-beloved. — Stay for me, divine Houris, I rufti among 
" the battalions of the infidels, I give, I receive death, and fly to thee." 

Whik the credulous Saracins thus diftinftly faw the Houris, their love of 
conqueRs being prqwrtionabfc to the gn^atnefs of the rewards they cxpeftcd. 



(:i) Many other fnlrades arc related of 
Maliomet. A ftftive camel tlaving perceived 
him at ^ dilhncc, came to him, they foy, 
and fell on his knees before fhe prophet, 
who, ftroking him, ordered htm to ameml. 
It is faid, that at ancrther time, the (amc pro- 
phet fed thirty thfjufand men with a flietp's 
liver. Father Maracio docs not diJputc the 
faCl, but pretends, that this was the work 
of the devil. With refpeA to the prodigies 
that are ftill more -aftDmfting, fuch as eat- 
ing the moon In two, making the nwjun- 



taiiM dance, and aroafted fhoulder of mut- 
tot\ fpeak, the MulTuImans afiert, the per- 
formance of fuch amazing prodigies, (b 
much aboire all hunrrin Preiigth and cun- 
ninff, was abftiluttlyiitLtJJary ito coniincc 
ftubbom mimls, -who are always vcjy dlfli- 
cult to be pcrfuaded of the truth of mi- 
racles. 

The Pcrfians, according to Chardin, 
believe that Fatima, Mahomet's wife, was 
inhcr lifetfmctrarricd irpto heaven. They 
celebrate her airumption. 

animated 
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animated them with a courage fupcrior to that infpired by the love of our 
country : it therefore produced the greateft cfFefls 5 for, we fee, that in Id's 
than one century, they fubducd more nations than the Romans had conquered in 
fix hundred years. 

Thus the Greeks, who were fuperior to the Arabs in number, difciplrne, 
arms, and warlike machines, fled before them like doves at the fight of the 
hawk (b). All the nstions leagued together, could only have oppofcd an inef- 
fectual barrier againd them. 

In order to rcfift them, it Woujd have been nccelTary to arm the Chrifljans 
with the fame fpirit as that with which the law of Mahomet animated the Muf- 
fulmans i to promife heaven and the palm of martyrdom, as St. Bernard did, in 
the time of the Crufades, to every warrior who died fighting the infidels : a 
propofal the emperor Nicephorus made to the bi(hops who were afTcmbled. put 
they wanting the judgment of St. Bernard, unanimoufly rejefted it (c). They 
did not perccivcj that this refufal would difcourage the Greeks, promote the 
extindtion of chriftianity, and the progrefs of the Saracins, to which they could 
oppofe no other defence, than a zeal equal to their fanatidfm. Thefe bifhops, 
tliercfore, continued to attribute the calamities that laid wafle the empire, to the 
crimes of the nation, though a judicious eye might have difcovered the caufe, 
in the blindnefs of thele very prelates, who, in fuch conjun(5lures, might be con- 
fidered as the fcourges heaven made ufe of to afHi6t the empire. 

The aQonilhing fuccefs of the Saracins, depended fo much on the ftrength 
of their paflions, and the flrength of their paflions on the means made ufe of 
to excite them, that thefe very Arabs, thefe warriors fo formidable, before whom 
the earth trembled, and the armies of the Greeks fled, and were difperfed like 
the duft before the wind, trembled themfelves, at the fight of a fedt of Mufful- 
mans named Saffrians (d). Inflamed, hke all reformers, with the fierceft pride. 



(b) Tlie emperor HeracJius, aftonifbcd 
at the numerous viiflories obtained over bis 
armies, ail'embled a couiicil compofed ra- 
ther of Uivinw than (latefmcn : the evils to 
which the nation was expolcd, were laid 
before them, and they enquired into the 
caufc ; upon which they concludedi ac- 
cording to the cuflom of thofe times, that 
the Almighty was oHeinJcd at the crimes of 
the nation ; and thut tlie only way of put- 
ing a Hop to fo many misfortunes, was by 
prayer, fafting, and tears. 

This refolution being taken, the empe- 
ror confidered none of the refources that 
filJl remained after fo many difafters j re- 
fourcea that would, ai t-.ift have prefcnted 
ihcmfclves to his mind, if he had known, 
that courage only fprang from the paflions ; 
that ever fmcc the deAiutl^ion of the repub- 
lic, tbe Romans being no longer animat- 



ed by the love of their country, iheir fend- 
ing men without paflions to fight fuch fa- 
natics, was oppgfing fearful fbeep againil 
ravenous wolves. 

(c) They alledgcd, in favour of their 
opinion, the ancient difcipline of the eaftern 
church, the thirteenth canon, and the letter 
of St. Bazil the Great, to Amphilochus. 
This letter declares, that " every foldicr 
*' that killed an enemy in battle, could 
*' not rctcive the communion for three 
*' years after." Whence it may be con- 
cluded, that though it is of the greatefl- ad- 
vantage to be governed by a man of fenfc 
and difccrnment, nothing can fometimes be 
more dangerous, than being governed by 9l 
faint. 

(d) Thefe Saffrians were fo formidahJe, 
that Adi, a captain of great reputation, 
having received orders to attack with fix 

hundred 
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and a firm belief, thefe fcdarics faw more diflinflly the celeftial pleafures, 
which hope prcfcntc-d to the other Mufluimans, at a confufed diftance. Thus, 
thefc furious SaffVians refolved to purge the earth of its errors, enlighten, or 
exterminate the nations, which at their appearance, they iaid, ought to be 
ftruck with ligiit, or terror, and quit their prtjudice, as fpeedily as an arrow is 
fhot from a bow. 

What I have faid of the Arabs and Saffrians, may be applied to all the na- 
tions, influenced by the motives of religion ; it is here the unequal degree of 
credulity, which, among different nations produces the equilibrium of their paf- 
fions and courage. 

In regard to palTions of another kind, it is flill the unequal degree of their 
ftrcngth, always occafioned by the diverfity of their govcrmcnts, and the fitua- 
tions of the people, which in the fame emergencies, determines them to aft in 
fo different a manner. 

When Thcmiftocles went armed, to rai(e confiderable fubfidies on the rich 
allies of the republic ; thoic allies, fays Plutarch, made hade to furnilh him, 
becaufe a fear, proportioned to the riches he might take from them, rendered 
them fubmiffive to the will of the Athenians. But when the fame Them'iflocles 
addreffcd himfclf to indigent people, and difembarking at Andros, made the 
fame demand to thofe iflandcrs, declaring that he came attended by two power- 
ful deities, Ncceffity and Force, which, faid he, always bring perfuafion in their 
trains ; " Themiftocles, they replied, we Oiould, like the other allies, fubmit 
*' to thine orders, if we were not alfb proreifled by two deities as powerful as 
" thine, Indigence and Defpair, which fpurn at Force. 

The vivacity of the pafllons depends, therefore, on the means employed by 
the Jegillator in kindling them, or in the fituations in which fortune has placed 
us (e). The more lively our pafDons arc, the greater arc the effefts produced by 



hundred men, an hundred and twenty of 
thofc fanatics, who were affcmblcd in the 
government of a man named Ben Mer- 
van, that captain reprcfcntcd ; that each 
of thefc feflaries longing for death, might 
attack with advantage twenty Arabs ; and 
that therefore the inequality of courage not 
being, on this occafion, compenfatcd by 
the inequality of numbers, he would not 
hazard a batde, which the determined va- 
lour of thefe fanaticks rendered fo un- 
equal. 

(e) InfigntAcant means always produce 
infignificant paiEons, and infignificant cf- 
fe&s : grand motives are required to excite 
us to perform bold enterprizcs. It is wealc- 
nefs, rather than folly, which in moft go- 
vernments perpetuates the abufc. We are 
not fo inferior as we appeal' to be to poftc- 
rity. Is there a man, for inftance, who 
iloes not perceive the abfurdity of the law, 



which prohibits citizens difpofmg of their 
cffcdts, before they are twenty-five years of 
age, and yet, at fixteen, allows them to 
difpofe of their liberty, by becoming 
monks ? Every one knows the remedy of 
this evil, and perceives at the fame time the 
difficulty of applying it. What obftacles 
does the intercft or fome focieties raife 
againA the public interefl in this rcfpe<^ ? 
What long and painful efforts of courage 
and judgment, and what conftancy does 
the execution of fuch a projeft fuppofe ? 
Perhaps it would be necelTary, in order to 
make the attempt, that placemen fhoutd 
be prompted by the hope of the greatcft 
glory, and flatter themfclves that public 
gratitude would every where trc6t ftatues 
to their memory. We ouj^ht always to re- 
collet, that in morality, as well as in na- 
tural philofophy and mechanics, the effeifb 
arc always proportioned to the caufes. 

them. 
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them. Thus fuccefs, as all hiftory proveSj conflantly attends the people who 
arc animated by flrong paflions : a truth too litcie known, the ignorance of 
which has oppofed the progrcfs that otherwife might have been made in the art 
of infpiring the palTions : this art is at prefcnt unknown even to thole politicians 
of reputation who calculate pretty juftly the intereft and ftrcngth of a ftate, 
but have never perceived the fingular rcfourccs, which, in critical conjundlures, 
might have been drawn from the pafTions, when people have the art of ex- 
citing them. 

The principles of this art, though as certain as thofe of geometry, appear, 
in fad, to have been hitherto perceived only by great men, with rcfped to war 
and politics. Upon which I Ihall obferve, that if the virtues, the courage, 
and confequently the paflions, with which foldiers are animated, contribute no 
Ids to obtain a vidlory, than the order in which they are ranged ; a treatife on 
the art of infpiring them would be of no Icfs ufe to generals, than the excellent 
treatife of the iiiuftrious chevalier Folard on Tadics (f ). 

It was the palTions united to the love of liberty, and the hatred of flavery, 
more than the skill of the engineers, that occafioned the celebrated and obfti- 
nate defence of Abydos, Saguntum, Carthage, Numantla, and Rhodes. 

In the art of exciting the pallions, Alexander excelled almofl all other great 
generals : to this art he owed thofe inftances of fuccefs, fo often attributed, by 
thofe who are called men of fenfe, to chance or a foolilh rafhnefs, becaulc 
they do not perceive the almoft invincible fprings by which that hero performed 
fo many prodigies. 

The conclufion of this chapter is, that the ftrength of the paflions is always 
proportioned to the ftrength of the means made ufe of to infpire them. Now 
1 ought to examine, if thefe very paflions may in all men, well organifed, be car- 
ried to fuch a height as to endue them with that continued attention to which 
fuperiority of genius is attached. 

CHAP. XXVI. 

Of what degree of Pajjion men are fufceptible* 

IF, in order to determine this degree, I tranlport myfclf over the mountains 
of Abyflinia, I there fee men, at the order of their khalifs, become impa- 
tient of death, and precipitate thcmfelves on the points of poniards and 
rocks, and others into the abyfs of the fea : no other reward is, however, pro- 
pofed to them, befidcs the celeftial pkafures promifed to all Mufuimans j but 



(f ) Djfcipline is, in a manner, nothing courage ! but it cannot prevail againft the 

elfe but the art of infpiring foldiers with a fierce and obftinate valour of people ani- 

greater fear of their officers than of the mated by fanaticifm, or a warm love of 

enemy. This fear has often the eflfed of their countr)'. 
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their pofltfllon appears more certain ; confcquently the dcfire of enjoying them 
makes more lively impreflions on their minds, and their efforts to merit them 
arc proportionally greater. 

In no other place, befides Abyflinia, is fo much care and art employed to 
confirm the belief of thefe blind and zealous executioners of the will of their 
prince. The viflims deftined to this employment, can nowhere receive an edu- 
cation fo proper to form fanatics. Tranfported from the moft tender age into 
a diftant, wild, and lonelbme part of the fer^glio, where reafon is made to 
wander in the darknel's of the Mufulman's faith, they are informed of the mif- 
fion and the laws of Mahomet, the prodigies performed by that prophet, and 
ihe ablblute refignation due to the , orders of the khalifs : there, by giving 
them the moft voluptuous dcfcriptions of paradifc, they fill them with the moft 
ardent defire for celeltial pleafures. Scarce have they arrived at that age, whcrt 
they become fcnfible of pleafurc, when, by impetuous defire, nature indicates 
their impatience and power of enjoying the moft lively gratifications, then in 
order to fortify ihc belief of a young mah, and to enflame him with the moft 
violent fahaticifm, the prieft, after having mixed an intoxicating liquor in his 
drink, tranfports him, during his fleep, from his gloomy abode to a delightful 
grove appointed for that ufe. 

There, reclined on a bed of flowers, furroundcd with fpoutbg fountains 
he repofcs till Aurora, by giving form and colour to the univerfe, awakes 
all the produ<ftive powers of nature, and makes bvc circularc in the veins 
of youth. Struck with the novelty of the objeds that furround him, the 
young man looks about, and fixes his eyes on fevctal fine women, whom his 
credulous imagination transforms intoHouris. Thefe, being accomplices in the 
cheat formed by the prieft, are inftruded in the art of feducing ; he fees them 
advancing towards him, dancing, they enjoy his furprift ; by a thoufand iportive 
motions they excite in him unknown defires, oppofe the flight gauze of a 
pretended modcfty to the impatient wiflics with which they enfiame him : they, 
at length, yield to love ^ then changing thofe iporcive anions to careftes, plunge 
him in delight. This intoxication is fucceeded by a voluptuous repofe, which 
15 foon interrupted by frefh pleafures 5 till the young man's defires being gra- 
tified, he is condui5ted by thtfe women to a delicious banquet, where he is 
again intoxicated with liquor^ and carried, during his fleep, to his firft abode. 
There he no looner awakes, than he feeks for the objcfts with which he had 
been enchanted ; bur, like a deceitful vifion, they are vanifhed from his fight ; 
he Hill calls the Houris : he finds none near him, but the Imans ; he relates to 
them his dream, which is no fooner ended, than placing their foreheads on the 
earth, the Imans fay, " O vefle! of eleilion! my fon ! doubdefs our holy 
" prophet has taktn thee up into paradifc to give thee a foretafte of the plea- 
" fores refervcd for the faithful, in order to ftrengthen thy faith and courage. 
" Merit, therefore, fo particular a favour, by being abfolutcly devoted to tlic 
" orders of the khalifs.'* 

By a fimilar education the dcrvilcs animated the followers of Ifmacl with 
The firmeft belief: thus they made them entertain an hatred of life, and a love 
of death, which they confidered as the gate that alfordcd an entrance to ce- 
lt flial pleafures, and infpired them with that determined courage, which for 
kiiiK time afloniflicd the univerfe. 

ICiy, 
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I fay for fome time, becaufe this kind of courage foon difappcars with the 
caufe that produced it. Of alj the paffions, that of fanaticifm founded on 
the defire of plcafure is doubdefs the ilrongeft, and always the Icaft durable, 
becaufe fanaticifm being only founded on prejudice and deceit, rcafon mufl 
infenfibly fap its foundation. Thus the Arabs, the Aby/Fmians, and in ge- 
neral all the Mahometan nations, within the fpace of one century, loft all 
that fuperiority of courage which had diftirvguifhed them from all other 
people ; and in this particular they were much inferior to the ELoman*. 

The bravery of thcfe kft, excited by a fpirit of patriotifm, and founded 
on real and temporal rewards, would always have been the fame, if luxury 
had not paffed into Rome with the fpoils of Afia ; if the defire of riches 
had not broke the chain that united pcrfonal and general intereft, and had 
not at once corrupted the manners and form of government among that 
people. 

I cannot help obferving with refpcfl to thefe two kinds of courage, the 
one founded on religious fanaticifm, and the other on the love of our coun- 
try, that tlie latter is the only one with which a wife legiflator ought to 
infpirc his fellow citizens. A fanatic courage is foon weakened and ex- 
tinguiJhed. Beftdes, this courage deriving its fource from the blindnefs of 
iupcrftitioo, a cation has no fooner \o&. its fanaticifm, than nothing remains 
but its itupidity ; and it then becomes die contempt of all nations, to which 
it is in every refpeft really inferior. 

It is CO the Mufuknan's flupidity that the Chriftians owe fo many ad- 
vantages obtained over the Turks, who by ri\t\r numbers alone, fays the cheva- 
lier tolaxd, would be too formidable, if they made fome flight changes in 
the order of battle, their difcipline and arms ; if they quilted the fabrc for 
the bayonet, and could lay afide the ignorance in which they will ever be 
kept by fuperftition ; for their religion, he adds, is only fit to ecernife the 
flupidity of that nation. 

I have Ihcwn, that the pafHons arc capable of making us perform pro- 
digies ; a truth proved both by the dcfperate courage of the followers of 
Ifmael ; by the meditations of the Gymnofophifls, whofe probation is not 
£niflied till after a retreat of thirty-feven years fpent in filence and ftudy i 
by the barbarous and continued macerations of the Fakers ; by the revenge- 
iiil fury of the japannefe (a) -, by the duels of the Europeans j and in fhort, 
by the firmnefs of the Roman gladiators, who on receiving a mortal bk)w, 
fell and died with the fame courage with which they had fought. 

All men, as I propofe to prove, are then, in general, fufceptible of a de- 
gree of pafiion more than fufficient to make them triumph over their lazinefs, 
and to endue them with that continuance of attention to which fuperiority 
of knowledge is attached. 



(a) One of thefe ripi open his belly in of infamy, obliged to follow his example, 
the prefencc of the pcrfon who offended and rip up his. 
him^ .upon which the Utter is, under pain ^ 
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The great inequality of mind, obfcrvable in mankind, therefore, only de- 
pends on the different education they receive, and the unknown and varied 
chain of circumftances in which they are placed. 

In fad, if all the operations of the mind are reducible to perceiving, re- 
membering, and oblerving the relations that fubfilt between dlRerent ob- 
je<fls, and their connexion with us, it is evident that all men being endued, 
as I have already fhewn, with fenfc, extent of memory, and, in fliort, with 
the capacity of attention ncccflary to render them capable of the higheft ideasj 
among men who are well organifcd (b), there are confequently none who 
may not render themfcives illullrous by great talents. 

I fhall add, as a fccond demonftration of this truth, that all the hlfe 
judgments, as 1 have proved in my firft difcourfe, are the effeft either of 
ignorance, or of tlic paflions : of ignorance, when we have not in our me- 
mory the fubjeds of comparifon from whence the truths we arc in fearch of 
ought to refult : of the palTions, when they are fo modified that we have 
an intereft in feeing objeils different from what they really are. Now thefc 
caufes, which are the only general ones that produce our errors, arc entirely 
accidental. 

Ignorance, in the firft place, is not neceflary ; it is not produced by any 
defeat in the organization, fincc there is no man, as I have fhewn in the be- 
ginning of this difcourfe, who is not endued with a memory capable of 
containing infinitely more objeds than are required for the difcovery of the 
moll important truths. h\ regard to the palTions, the natural wants being 
the only pafTions immediately given by nature, and the wants being never 
deceitful, it is evident that the want of juft thinking is never produced by 
a defcdl in the organization -, and that we have all the power of forming 
the fame judgments on the fame things. Now to have the fame view of 
them is to have equal abilities of mind. It is then certain, that the inequality 
of abilities obfcrvable in the men whom I call well organifcd, does no ways 
depend on the greater or lefs degree of the excellence of their organiza- 
tion (c) i but on the different education they have received, on the various 
circumftances in which they have been placed, and, in fliort, on the little apti- 
tude they have for diought, from the hatred they have contraded in early 



(b) That is, ihofe in whofe organiza- 
tion we perceive no dcfcft, which is the 
cafe with moft men. 

(c) 1 obfcrve on this fubjefi, that the 
title of a man of genius, as I have fhewn 
in the fcconJ difcourfe, is not granted on 
account of (he number or delicacy, but 
the happy choice of the ideas prcfcnlcd to 
the public -, and if chance, as experience 
proves, determines us to engage in more 
or lefs interciling ftudics, and almoft con- 
ibntly makes us chufc the fubjecls of 



which we treat; thofe who confider ge- 
nius as a gift of nature, are, upon this 
fuppofiiion, obliged to confefs that genius 
is rather the eflfed of chance than the ex- 
cellence of the organization ; and that it 
cannot be confidcred as the mere gift of 
nature ; unlefs the word nature be extend- 
ed to the eternal and univcrfal chain which 
binds together all the events that happen 
in the world, and in which the idea even 
of chance is comprehended. 

youth 
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youth for application, of which they became abfolutely incapable in a more 

advanced age. 

How probable foever this opinion may be, as its novelty may ftill pro- 
duce furprife, fince we with difficulty lay afidc ancient prejudices, and, in 
fhort, as the truth of a fyftem is proved by the explication of the pheno- 
mena that depend ufX)n it i I am going, in confequence of my principles, 
to fhew, in the ibilowing chapter, why fo few perfons of genius arc to be 
found among mankind, when all are formed to be of this clafs. 



CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the agreement of faSts^ ivitb the principles above ejlablified, 

EXPERIENCE feems to contradift my doftrincs, and this apparent 
contradiiftion may render my opinions fufpecfted. If all men, fay they, 
have equal capacities, why in a kingdom, compofed of fifteen or eighteen 
millions of people, do we fee fo few of fuch men, as Turenne, Rony, Col- 
bert, Defcartes, Corneille, Moliere, Quinauit, le Brun, and, in fhort, of 
thofe men who are mentioned as an honour to their age and country ? 

To refolve this quedion, let us examine the vail concourfe of circum- 
ftanccs abfolutely neccflary to form illuftrious men of what kind foever, and 
we fhall acknowledge, that men are fo rarely placed in that happy concourfe 
of circumftances, that geniufes of the firft order muft be in fa(fi as fcarce 
as they are found to be. 

Suppofing in France fixteen millions of perfons endued with the moft 
happy difpofition of mind •, fuppofing an ardent defire in the government 
of calling forth thefe difpofitions, yet, as experience fhews, books, men, and 
the afTiftance proper to unfold thcfe difpofitions, are only to be found in an 
opulent city, it is, confequently, among the eight hundred thoufand perfons 
who live, or have long lived at Paris (a), that we ought to find men fupc- 
rior in the different arts and fcienccs. Now, if from thefe eight hundred 
thoufand perfons we firft dedudt half, that is, the women, whofc education 
and manner of life oppofe the progrefs they might make in the arts and 
fciences \ if we exclude alfo children, old men, artizans, manufa<51:urers, 
monks, domcftics, foldiers, the merchants, and, in general, all thofe who 
by their (lations, dignities, and riches, are fubjedt to employments, or given 



(a) If we run over the lilbof great men, talents arc always condemned to obfcurity; 

we fhail fee that MoHerc, Quinauit, Cor- and that the mufes, fo fond of woods, 

ricille, Condc, Pafcal, Fontendle, Malic- meadows, and fountains, would be no bet- 

branche, &c. have been under a neceflicy ter than country lalTcs, if they did not 

of improving their minds by the affifhinces from time to time breathe the air of great 

to be obtained in the capital \ that country cities. 
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up to pWafure, which take up a part of their time ; if we confider, in fhort, 
the Imall number of thofe^ who being placcti in their youth in thai ftation 
where they feci no other pain than that of not being able to comfort all the 
fniferablcs ami who can, without inquietude, give themfclves up intirely to 
ihidy and reflcdlion ; it is certain, that this number cannot exceed that of 
fix thoufand ; that of thefe fix thoufand, there are r^ot fix hundred animated 
with the defire of inftrudion ; that of ihefe fix hundred, there arc not half 
of them animated with this defire, with the degree of warmth proper to fer- 
tilize grand ideas ; that we cannot reckon a hundred who add to the defire 
of inftru(fbion, the conflancy and patience neceflary to carry their abilities to 
perfedlion, and who thus unite two qualities, which vanity, too impatient of 
producing iifelf to view, ever hinders being united -, in thefe there are not, 
perhaps, fifty who in their early youth have always applied to the fame 
kind of ftudy, who have always been infenfible to love and ambition, and 
who have not in too varied ftudies, in pleafures, or intrigue, loft the moments, 
the lofs of which is always irreparable to whatever would render himfelf fu- 
perior in any fcience or art whatfoevcr. Now of thefe Mtyi who, divided 
by fevera! kinds of ftudy, will produce only one or two of each kind, if I 
deduift thofe who have not read the works, (ivcd with the men moll proper 
to enlighten them •, and from this number, thus reduced, I ftill retrench all 
tliofe whofe progrefs has been ftopped by death, the rcverfcs of fortune, or 
other accidents i I fay, that under the aftual farm of our government, the 
multitude of circumftances, the concoiirfe of which is abfolutely neceflary to 
form great men, oppofcs their multiplication, and the men of genius muft 
be as uncommon as they really arc. 

We ought then only to fcarch into morals for the true caufc of the in- 
equality (^ervable in various minds ; to account, dierefore, for the fcarcicy, 
or multiplicity of great men in certain ages or countries, we have no rcafon 
to have reccurfe to the influence of tlie air, and the different climates, which, 
fo conftantly repeated, have been always contradicted both by hiftory and 
experience. 

If the drflferent temperature of climates had fuch an influence on the mind 
and its capacities, how comes it that the Romans (bj, fo magnanimous, fo 
brave under a republican government, are now fo daftardly and efirmi- 
nate? How comes it that the Greeks and Romans, who were formerly 
fo worthy of efteem for their -wit and virtue, and were the admiration of 
the earth, are now dwindled into contempt ? How comes it that thofe 
Afiatics, fo brave under the name of Eleamitcs, were fo cowardly and bafe 
in the time of Alexander, under that of Pcrfians i and yet tmdcr the 
name of Parthians became the terror of Rome, and that in an age when iJie 



(b) Though Tome people adcnowlcgc 
that the Romans, dt prclcnt, do not rc- 
frmble the ancient Romans, yet they pre- 
tend that they ha%'c this in common, their 
being the maftcrs of the world. As an- 



cient Rome, (jiy they^ ronquered is by her 
virtues and her valour, (o raodern Rome 
has reconquered it by her plots and poli- 
tical artifices \ and Pope Gregory VII. is 
the Csefar of this i'ccond Rome. 

Romans 
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Romr^ns had loft none of their courage and difcipline ? How comes it thac 
the Spartans, the moft brave and virtuous of the Greeks, while they were re- 
ligious obfcrvers of the laws of Lycurgus, loft their reputation for both, 
when, after the Peioponefan war, they fufFered gold and luxury to be intro- 
duced among them ? How comes it that the ancient Catta;, fo formidable to the 
Gauls, are now void of the fame courage ? How comes it that the Jews, fo 
often defcaced by their enemies, fhcwed under the conduft of the Maccabees 
a courage worthy of the moft warlike nation ? How comes it that the arts 
and fciences have been by turns cultivated and neglcfted by different nations, 
and have fucceflively run through almoft all climates ? 

In one of Lucian's dialogues, that philofophcr fays, " It was not ia 
" Greece, that I made my lirft abode. I began by direding my fteps to- 
*' wards the Indus ; and the Indian, to hear me, humbly dcfcendcd from 
*• his elephant. From the Indies, I turned towards Ethiopia; I tranfported 
" myfelf into Egypt ; from Egypt, I went to Babylon ; I flopped in Scythia ; 
*• I returned by Thrace. I converfed with Orpheus, and Orpheus brought me 
" into Greece/* 

Why did phiiofophy pafs from Greece into Hefperia, from Hefperia to 
Conrtaniinople and Arabia? and why repafTing Arabia into Italy, has it 
found an afytum in France, England, and even in the north of Europe ? 
Why do we no longer find a Phocion at Athens, a Pelopidas at Thebes, and 
a Decius at Rome ? The temperature of thefe climates is not changed : to 
what then ought we to attribute the tranfmigration of arts, fciences, courage, 
and virtue, if it is not to be afcribcd to moral caufes ? 

To thefe caufes we owe the explanation of an infinite number of political 
ph3enomena> which people in vain endeavour to explain by pbyfical caufes. 
Such are the conquefts of the people of the north, the flavcry and allego- 
rical genius of the orientals, and the fuperiority of certain nations in certain 
fciences : a fuperiority which they will ceafe, I think, to attribute to the 
different temperature of the climate, when 1 have rapidly pointed out the 
caufe of thefe principal effccls. 

CHAP. XXVIIL 

Of the cmquejis of the mrtbern nations. 

TH £ phyfical caufe of the conquefts made by the inhabitants of the 
northern part of Europe, is faid to be derived from that fuperiority of 
courage or ftrength, which nature has given to the northern nations, preferably 
CO thole of the foutb. This opinion, fo proper to flatter the pride of the na- 
tions of Europe, moft of which derive their origin from thofe people, have met 
with no cppofition. However, in order to afture ourfelves of the truth of fo 
ftattering an opinion, let us examine, whether the inhabitants of the north are 
really pofteired of greater bravery than thofe of the fouch. For this purpoie. 

Ice 
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let us firft enquire whac courage is, and afccnd up to the principles that maj 
throw a light upon one of the moll importinc qucftions in morality and 
politics, ^ 

Courage in animals is only the cffcft of their wants, and thefc being gra- 
tified, they become cowards : the familhcd lion attacks a man ; the lion, whofc 
ftomach is Blled, flies from him. The hunger of animals being once appealed, 
the felf-iovc of every being, fo neceflary to its prefcrvation, makes it fly from 
all danger. Courage in animals is, therefore, an cffedt of their wane. Wc 
give the epithet of timid to the animals who feed on grafs, only becaufe they 
are not forced to figlit for food, and have no motive to brave dangers : if diey 
have a want, they become courageous ; the ftag, in rutting time, is as furious 
as a beafl of prey. 

Let us apply to man, what I have faid of animals. Death is always pre- 
ceeded by pain, and life always accompanied with fame plcafure. We are then 
attached to life by the fear of pain and the love of pleafurc : the happier life 
is, the more are we afraid to lofc it : and from thence proceeds the horror felc 
by thofe who live in plenty at the approach of death. On the contrary, the 
lefs happincfs there is in lite, the lets do pteople regret to leave it ; hence pro- 
ceeds the infenfibility with which the pcal'ant waits for his difllblution. 

Now, if the love of our being is founded on the fear of pain, and the love 
of pleafure, the defire of being happy is more powerful than the defire of life. 
To obtain the objed: in the polTelTion of which we place our happine/s, every 
one is capable of expofing himfcJf to dangers, either of a greater or a kfs na- 
ture, but always proportioned to the greater or lefs warmth of defire the per- 
fon feels for pofiTefllng that object (aj. To be abfolutely without courage, 
it is neccfTary to be abfolutely without defire. 

The objects of the dcfires of mankind are various ; they arc animated with 
different pafllions, as avarice, ambition, the love of their country, that of wo- 
men* &c. Confequently, the man capable of the boldcfl: rcfoltition to gratify 
one particular pafllon, will be without courage when another pafTion is con- 
cerned. Wc have a thoufand times feen the buccanier animated by a valour 
more than human, when ftimulated by the hope of booty, yet find himfelf 
without the courage to revenge an aflront. Ca^far, whom no danger could ter- 
rify in his march to glory, mounted with trembling into this carr, and never fat 
down in it till he had luperfiitioufly repeated three times a certain verfe, which 
he imagined had the power to keep him from being thrown from it (b). The 
fearful man, whom every danger afl^rights, may be animated with the molt 
defperatc courage, in the defence of his wife, his miftrels, or his children. In 
this manner we may explain a part of the phaenomena of courage, and the 
reafon why the fame man is brave or timorous according to the various cir- 
cumftanccs in which he is placed. 



(a) The moft courageous nation is, con- 
fcquenllv, that where valour is beft re- 
warded/ and cowardice mod punifhed. 



(b) Sec the Critical Hiftory of Philo- 
fophy. 

After 
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After having proved, that courage is the efFeft of our wants, a force com- 
municated to us by our pafllons, and that it is exerted on obllacles, which 
chance, or the intercft of others oppofc to our happinefs ; it is proper now to 
prevent all objedlions, and to throw a greater light on a fubjcd of fuch impor- 
tance, to diftinguifh two kinds of courage. 

The one, which I call true courage, confifls in feeing danger as it is, and 
facing it. The other has, in a manner, nothing but efrc<Ss: this kind of 
courage, common to almoft all men, makes them brave dangers, bccaufc they 
are ignorant of them ; for the paHions, by fixing all their attention on the ol> 
jcA of their defires, conceals from them, at leaft, a part of the danger to wlUch 
they expofe themfelves. 

To have an exad meafure of the true courage of this fort o£ men, it is nc- 
ccfTary to take away ail that part of the danger, which pafllon or prejudice con- 
ceals from them ; and this part is very confiderable. Propofc the plunder of a 
city to the fame foldier who would mount with fear to the afTault, avarice wiU 
facinate his eyes, he will wait impatiently for the hour of attack : the danger 
will difappcar ; and his intrepidity will be in proportion to his avarice. A ihou- 
fand other caufcs produce the efFe£b of avarice, the old foldier is brave , becaufe 
the cuftom of being in a danger, from which he has always efcaped, renders 
it almoft nothing in his view ; the vidlorious foldier marches to the enemy 
with intrepidity, becaufe he docs not cxped much rcfiftance, and believes, 
that he ihall triumph without danger. This is bold, bccaufc he thinks himfclf 
fortunate -, that, from an opinion of his own valour ; and a third, becaufe he 
thinks himfclf very expert. Courage is fcldom founded on a true contempt of 
death. Thus, the man who is intrepid with a fword in his hand, will be often 
a coward at fighting with piftols. Remove the foldier who braves death ia 
battle, into a (hip, and he will look with horror on a tempefl, becaufe he really 
fees nothing but deftrutftion. 

Courage is often then only the cffeA of a man*s not having a clear view of 
the danger he confronts, or of his being intirely ignorant of it. How many 
are there, who are feized %vith terror at the noifc of thunder, and would be 
afraid to pafs a night in a wood, at a diftancc from the high road,, while there 
are none found who do ;not pnfs in the night without fear from Pans to Ver* 
iiulles P However, the blunder of a poftillion, or the meeting an affanin on the 
high road, arc accidents more common, and coniequently more to be feared 
than a clap of thunder, or the meeting an afTaflin in a diflant wood. Why 
tlicn is fear more common in the firft cafe, than in the lafl ? It is becaufe flafhes 
x>{ lightning, and the noifc of thunder, as well as the darkncfs of woods, prefenc 
«very inftant to the mind images, that ^ves us the idea of danger, which do 
'not arifc in our minds in the road from Paris to Verlailles. There are few men 
who can fupport the prclcnce of danger : its appearance has fuch an effed upon 
Them, that we have feen men afhamcd of their cowardice, kill themfelves, 
though they had not the power to revenge an aiFronr. The face of their ene- 
my ulcnced in their breads, the ciies of honour i which to obey, they muft by 
;Alone working up this fenfation In their minds, and then feizing the moment of 
their rage, to give themfelves death, if I may fo cxprels myfeif, without per- 
ceiving what they are about, 

G g Thus> 
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Thus, to prevent the effcft produced by the fighc of danger, in almoft all 
mankiiKl, people at war are not content to range their foldiers in an order that 
renders their Hight very difficult ; in Afia, they heat them with opium, in I-.u- 
rope, with brandy, and encourage them with the found of the drum, or by 
their united fhouts (c). By ihefc means, on concealing a part of the danger to 
which they arc expofed, they place their love of honour in an equilibrium with 
their fear. What I have faid of the common foldiers, 1 alfo fay of the officers ; 
among the moft brave, there arc few, who in bed (d), or on the fcaffold, con- 
fider death with a tranquil eye. What weaknefs did marfhal Biron, fo brave in 
the field, betray at the execution of his fcntcnce ? 

In order to fupport the appearance of death, it is necefTary to have a difguft 
for life, or to be cairitd away by fuch ftrong pafllons, as determined Calanus, 
Cato, and Portia, to kill thcnifclvcs. Thofe animated by thcfc ftrong paflions, 
love life only on certain conditions, their paflions do not conceal from them the 
danger to which they cxpofe themfelvcs ; they fee it as it is, and brave it. Bru- 
tus refolvcs to free Rome from tyranny, he aftaffinates Cafar, raifes an army, 
and fights 0<5tavius ; he is conquered, and kiUs himfclf : life is inlupportablc 
without the liberty of Rome. 

Whoever is fufccptible of fuch flrong paflions, is alfo capable of performing 
the grcateft a<Elion ; he not only braves death, but alfo pain. This is not the 
cafe, with men who give themfelvcs death from a difguft of life ; they merit al- 
inofl: as much the name of wife as of courageous ; moft of them would be 
without courage, amidft the agonies of torture : for they have not life and 
llrength enough to fupport pain. The contempt of life is not the eflfed: of a 
flrong paflion, but of the abfencc of the paffions ; it is the refult of a calcula- 
tion, by which diey prove to themfelvcs, that it is better not to be, than to be 
unhappy. Now, this difpofition of mind renders them incapable of great 
things. Whoever is difguftcd with lifcj employs himfeif but little about the 
affairs of this world. Thus, among fo many Romans^ who voluntarily em- 
braced a violent death, there are few, who, by the killing of tyrants would 
have dared to have rendered themfelvcs ufeful to their country. In vain do 
they fay, that the guards which on all fides furrounded the palaces of tyranny, 
forbad their accefs : their hands were difarmed by the fear of puniftiment. 
Such men drown themlelves, or open their veins ; but they did not expofi: 
themfelvcs to cruel torments, no motive could determine them to ic. 



(c) Marfhal Saxe, in his Reviries, 
fpttaking of the Prufltans, fays, that a cu- 
ftom they ufc of loading their muflcets as 
they march, is a very good one. Diverted 
by this employment, he adds, the foldier 
becomes lefs capable of attending to his 
danger. 

Speaking of a people called the ^rles, 
who painted their bodies in a frightful 
manner, he adds, why does Tacitus fay, 
that in batde the eyes are hill conquered > 



It is becaufc a new objc^ recalls more di- 
ftinAly to the foldiers memory the image 
of death, of which he had before but a 
confufed view. 

(d) If the young in general fhcw more 
courage on a death-bed, and greater weak- 
nefs on the Scaffold, than the old ; it is, 
becaufc, in the firft cafe, young men pre- 
ferve more hope ; and in the fecond, fuffier 
a gfcater \ok* 
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Tt is the fear of pain that explains to us whatever is fantartical in this fpecits 
of courage. If the man has iuch refolucion, as to blow out his brains witli a 
piftol, and would fhrink at tabbing fiinifclf with a dagger, and has an avcrfion 
to certain kinds of death, this only proceeds from a fear, either true or fdlfe, 
of fuffering greater pain. 

The principles above eftablifhed, I think, afford a refolution to all quefllons 
of this kind, and prove, that courage is nor, as fomc pretend, an efltd: of 
the different temperature of climates, but of the pafTions and wants, common 
to all men. The bounds of my fubjedb, do no: permit me to treat here of va- 
rious names given to courage ; fuch as thofe of bravery, vjlour, intrepidity, 
&c, Thefe are only the dift'crent ways in which courage 15 fliewn. 

This queflion bting dilcurtcd, I pals to the fccond. Whether, as it is pre- 
tended, we ought to attribute the conquefts of the northern nations, to the pe- 
culiar ftrcngth and vigour, with which nature has endowed them. 

Experience will be of little fcrvice in afcortaiinnn; the truth of this opinion ; 
for hitherto, no fufficicnt proof has prefented itftff to a fcrupulous enquirer, 
that nature has given greater flrength to her prod unions in the north, tlun to 
thofe in the fouth. Jf the north has its white bears, and its orax, Africa has 
its lions, its rhinocerofles, and its elephants. They have not caufcd a certain 
number of negroes of the gold coaft or Senegal, to wrcfllc with an equ^il num- 
ber of Ruffians or Finlanders : ihcy have not weighed the inequality of their 
ftrength, by the different weights they arc capable of lifting. So far are they 
from having any thing fettled in this rcfpedt, that if I was to attack prejudice, 
with prejudice, 1 might oppofe to whatever has been faid on the ftrength of 
the northern nations, the praife given to that of the Turks. People can then 
no othcrwife fupport the opinion they have of the flrength and courage of the 
people of the north, but by the hiltory of their conquefls j and even here all 
nations may, from the fame pretcnfions, juftify them by the fame reafbns, and 
believe, that each is equally favoured by nature. 

If wc have rccourfc to hiftory, we there lee the Huns quit the Palus Meotis 
to enllavc the nations fituated to the north of their country : we there fee the 
Saracins dcfcend in crowds from the burning fands of Arabia, to fcourge the 
earth, fubdue the nations, triumph over Spain, and fpread dcfolation evtn into 
the heart of France ; wc there fee the fame Saracins, break with their victorious 
hands, the ftandards carried in the crufades, and the nations of Europe, by re- 
peated attempts in Palefline, multiply their fliame and defeats. 

If 1 diredl my view to other regions, I ftill fee the truth of my opinion con- 
firmed, as well by the triumphs of Tamerlane, who, from the banks of the 
jndus, purfues his vidlories, even to the frozen climates of Siberia j by the con- 
quefl ot the Incas, and by the valour of the Egyptians, who, in the time of 
Cyrus, were efleemed as the mofl courageous of all people, and proved them- 
felves at the battle of Tembreia, worthy of their reputation •, and in fhort, by 
thofe Romans, who carried their vidorious arms even into Sarmatia, and the 
ifland of Britain. 

Since then vidtory has flown alternately fix>m the fouth to the north, and from 
the north to the fouth -, fince all nations have been by turns conquering and 
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Conquered v fmcc, as hiftory informs us (e), the people of the north are not 
much Icfs fenfible of the burning heat of the fouth, than the people of the 
fouth are of the piercing cold of the north, and both make war with equal dif- 
advantage in climates too different from their own, it is evident, that the con* 
qucfts of the northern nations are abfolutely independent on the particular tem- 
perature of their climates ; and that people fearch in vain into phyfical cauies, 
for a fadt, where the moral one is fo fimply and naturally explained. 

Jf the north has produced the lafl conquerors of Europe, it is becaufe fierce 
and favage nations, fuch as thofc of the north are (f), as the Chevalier Toland 
remarks, infinitely more courageous and warlike, than people indulged in luxu* 
ry, foftnefs, and fubjedt to arbitrary power, as were then the Romans (g). Un- 
der the laft Emperors, the Romans were no longer that people, who, being the 
conquerors of the Gauls and Germans, held the fouth alio fubje^ to their laws ( 
for then thofe mailers of the world had funk under the iame virtues, chat had 
made them triumph over the univerfe. 

But in order to fubdue Afia, little more, it is fiid, was neceflary, than to carry 
chains there. The rapidity with which they conquered it, I reply, doc» 
not prove the cowardice of the people of the fouth : What cities ever defended 
themfclves with more obftinacy than Marfeilles, Numantia, Saguntum, and 
Rhodes ? Did not the Romans in the time of Craflus, find the Parthians enemies 
worthy of their courage ? It is then to the flavcry and fafmefs of the Afiatics 
that the Romans owed the rapidity of their fuccefs. 

When Tacitus fays, that the monarchy of the Parthians was lefs formidable 
to the Romans, than the liberty of the Germans, it is the form of government 
in the laft, that he attributes the fuperiority of their courage. It is thea 
to moral caufes, and not to the particular temperature of the countries of the 
north, that we ought to attribute the conquefts of the northern nations. 



(c) Tacitus fays, that if the northern 
nations bore cold and hunger better than 
the fouthern, thefe laf^ fupported heat and 
thirft better than they. 

The fame Tacitus fays, in his Manners 
of the Germans, that they could not fup- 
port the fatigues of war. 

(f ) Olaus Vormius, in his Danifli An- 
tiquities, confcfTes, that he drew moft of 
his knowlegc from the rocks of Denmark, 
that is, from the infcriptions engraved upon 
Them in Runic or Gothic chara£fcrs. 
Thefe rocks formed a fcries of hiftory and 
chronology, thatcompofed almofl the whole 
library of the north. 

In order toprcfervc the memory of fome 
events, they made ufc of unhewn ftcHies 
of a prodigious fizc ; fome of thefe were 



thrown confufedly together, and to others 
they gave fome fymctry. We fee many of 
thefe ih>nes on Salifbury Plain in £nglan<}, 
which fervcd as a fcpulchre to the princes, 
and heroes of the Britons, as Is proved from 
the ereat quantity of bones and armour that 
has been found there. 

(g) If the Gauls, fays Csefar, were for- 
merly more warlike than the Germans, 
and now yield to them the glory of arms, 
it is becaufe the former, being inftru^cd by 
the Roouns in commerce, air become rich 
and civilized. 

What has happened to the Gauls, fays 
Tacitus, has happened to the Britons, 
thefe two nations have loft their courage 
with their liberty. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Of the Slavery^ and allegorical Genius of the Eaft'ern Nations. 

EQUALLY Ihocked by the heavy yoke of defpoiic power, and the long 
and fhameful patience of the people who groan under it, the weftern 
nations, proud of their liberty, have rccourfc to phyfical caufes, to explain 
this political phenomenon. They have maintained, that the luxury of Alia 
produced only men without ftrength and courage, and that delivered up to 
brutal dcfircs, they are only bom for flavery. They have added, that the 
countries in the fouth are therefore, only capable of adopting a fenfual re- 
ligion. 

Their conje6hjres are contradicted by hiftory and experience : wc knoW that 
Afia has produced very warlike nations : that love does not weaken courage 
(a) : that the nations moft /enfibic of its plcafurcs, have often been, 28 Plutarch 
and Plato obfcrve, the moft brave and courageous : that the ardent defirc of 
women can never be confidered as a proof of the wcaknefs of the conlticutions 
of the Afiatics (b) j and that in fhort, long before Mahomet, Odin had cfta- 
blifhcd among the moft northren nations, a religion, perfeAIy like that of the 
prophet of the fouth (c). 

Being forced to abandon this opinion, and to reftore, if I may ufe the cx- 
predion, fouls and bodies to the Afiatics, people have thought to diicover in 
the natural fituation of the eaftern nations, the caufe of their Qavery : in confe- 
quence of which, they have confidered the Touch as a vaft plain, whofc extent 
njrnifhes tyranny with the means of keeping their people in fubjetftion. But 
unhappily this oppolition is not confirmed by geography : we know the fouth 
of the globe abounds in mountains : that the north, on the contrary, might be 
confidered as a vaft plain dcfart, and covered with woods, as were probably 
the plains of Afia. 

After having in vain exhaufted phyfical caufes, for the foundation of the 
eaftem defpotifm, it is proper to have recourfe to moral caules, and conle- 



(a) The Gauls, fays Tacitus, loved wo- veneration. In fine, fays Tacitus, the 

men, and treated them with the grcatcll Germans owed to their aflbciating with 

refpeft ; they even confidered them as women, both their courage in battle, and 

fomething divine, and therefore admitted their wifdom in councils, 

them into their councils, and deliberated (b) According to the Chevalier Bcau-jeu, 

with them on ftate affairs. The Germans the northern nations have always been ad- 

trcatcd theirs in the fame manner ; their dialed to the pleafures of love. Ogerius, 

dccifions fccmed to be received by them in Itinere Danico, fays the fame thing. 

as fo many oracles. Under Vefpafian, one (c) See in chap. xxv. the cxaft confor- 

Velleda, and before her one Aurinia, and mity between thcfc two religions, 
feveral others, were treated with the fame 

qucntly 
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quently to hiftory. This informs us that the nations, by becoming civijizcd, 
infenfibly lofl their courage, their virtue, and even their love of liberty ; that 
every fociety, immediately after its inflirution, according to the different cir- 
currftanccs in which it was placed, marched with a flower, or mere rapid 
pace towards flavt-ry. Now the fouchern nations, being the firft aflfemblcd in 
fociety, mud confcquently have been the firft fubjedt to dcfj^otic power ; becaufc 
to this every f^^cies of government tends, and it is a form which every ftare 
prefervts, till its intire dcftruftion. 

But fay thofe who beHrve the world more ancient than we do, how does it 
happen that there are ftill republics upon earth ? To this it may be replied, 
that if all focieiies, by being civilized, tend to defpotifm, all dcfpotic power 
tends to depopulation. The climates fubje<5t to this power, after a certain 
number of ages becoming uncultivated and depopulated, arc changed into de- 
iarts i the plains, in which were cities of immcnfe extent, or where fumptuous 
edifices were raifed, became by little and little, covered with forefts, in which 
fome families took refuge, who. inrenfibly formed new nations of lavages -, and 
thisfucccflion muf\ conllantly preferve republics upon earth. 

I (ball only add to what I have jufl faid, that it the people of the fouth have 
been longer flaves, and if the nations of Europe, except the Mufcovites, may 
be confidered as free, it is becauic, thefe nations have been more lately poliflied : 
becaufe, in the time of Tacitus, the Germans and Gauls were ft ill no more 
than a kind of favages, and that unlefs a nation be at once driven to (lavery by 
force of arms, this will not be accomphflicd till after a long fucce/fion of ages, 
and by infcnfible, but continued attempts made by tyrants to extingui(h in the 
hearts of their fubjefts, that virtuous love, which all mankind naturally have 
for liberty, and thus to dcbafe the mind, fo far as to make it bow to oppreflTion 
and Qavery. When once a people have become thus unhappy, they arc no 
longer capable of any noble and generous actions (d). If the nations of Afia 
arc the contempt of Europe, it is becaufe time has fubdued them to a defpotifm 
incompatible with a certain elevation of mind. It is the fame dcipotifm fo dc- 



(d) In tbcfc countries magnanimity ne- 
ver triumphs over revenge. Wc do not fee 
in Turlcy, what happened fome years ago in 
Ene.land. The young pretender being pur- 
fuc5 by the king s troops found an anyluni 
m the houfe of a perfon of diftinflion, who 
beinf accufcd of having afiurded a retreat 
to the pretender, was fummoned to appear 
before his judges; he did fo, and on his 
appearance faid, ** fuffcr me, before I an- 
•* fwcr any qucflions, to aflc, which of 
** vou, if the pretender had taken refuge 
•* in his houfe, would have proved fo bafc 
<* and ab)c£l, as to have delivered him up V* 
At this quftion the court was ftlent, arofe, 
and difmiflcd the accufcd. 

We do not fee in Turky the pofieflbr of 
the land, trouble himfcif about the welfare 



of his vaflaJsj a Turk docs not eftablifh 
nianufaftures on his eftatc, he will not fup- 
pori with a fccrct pleafure, the infolencc 
of his inferiors j an tnfolcnce with which 
a ftiddcn fortune almofl alvpays infpircs 
thofe who arc born in indigence. Wc 
fhall never hear from his mntith, this 
fine anCwer made by an Englifh lord, to 
thofe who blamed him for his too great in- 
dulgence. *' Were I dcfu^ous of receiving 
*' more rcfpc^ from my dependants, I 
•' fhouid confider as wcU as you, that mi- 
'^ fery has an humble and timid voice ; but 
** 1 wifli them happy ; and thank heaven, 
'^ that their b<]ldncfs now aflures me, that 
'* they are richer and happier than they 
" were." 

ftru^ive 
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ftruflive to every fpccics of genius and abilities, that has made people regard 
the (lupiduy of certain nations of the eaft, as produced by a dckd in their 
organization. Ic would however, be cafy to perceive, that the exterior diffe- 
rence obfcrvable, forjnflance, in the countenances of the Chinefc aud the Swedes, 
can have no influence on their minds ; and that, it all our ideas, as Mr. Locke 
has (hewn, proceeds from the fenfes, the northern nations having no greater 
number of fenfes, than the Orientals, have by their natural conformation equal 
mental capacities. 

It is only to the different conftitution of empires, and confequcntly, to moral 
caufcs» that we ought to attribute all the difference obkrvable in the undcr- 
(landings and charaftcrs of nations. For inftance, the Orientals owe to the 
form ot their government that allegorical genius, which forms the diflinguifti- 
ing character of their works. In countries where the fciences have been culti- 
vated, where the people ftiJJ prefcrvc the dtCut of wrinng, where they are 
however, fubjedfc to arbitrary power, and cojifcquently, the truth can o^^ly be 
prefented under an emblem, it is certain, that the authors mull infenGbly con- 
traft an allegorical manner of thinking. Thus to make I know not what ty- 
rant fcnfible of the injuftice, and the fcverity with which he treated his fubjedts, 
and the reciprocal and ncceffary dependance, by which a fovercign and his peo- 
ple are united, an Indian philofophcr invented, fay they, the game of chefs. 
He gave Itllons to the tyrant ; made him remark, that if in this game the people 
became ufeful after the lofs of the king, the king after the taking of his men 
was found incapable of defence, and that in both cafes he was equally lufl fe). 

I might give a thoufand other examples of the allegorical form, under which 
ideas are prefented to the Indians ; thele examples, i believe, are fufficient to 
fliew, that the form of the government to which the eaftern nations owe fo many 
ingenious allegories, have in thofc countries occafioned great fcarcity of hifto- 
rians. For though the hiftorical kind of writing, doubtlcfs fuppofes great abi- 
Jtttes, it does not however, require greater than any other kind. Why then, 
among their writers^ are good hiHorlaiis fo fcarce ? It is becaufe, in order to ob* 



L 



(e) The vifiers have, by the like addrefs, 
found the means of giving ufeful icITons to 
tlicir (bvercigns. " A Iting of Perfta be- 
" ing cxafpcratcd, dcpofcd Tiis grand vificr, 
*• and chofe anodier in his room ; how- 
*' ever, as he was in other rcfpcfls fatisfied 
*' with the fervices of him he had depofcd, 
'' he bad him chufe whatever place in hisdo- 
*' minions he pleafed,where he mighx rpcnd 
«« the reft oi" his da)s, with his family, in 
*' the enjoyment of the fortune he had ac- 
" quired. The vificr replied, I have no 
•* occafion for all the wealth with which 
•* thou haft loaded me; I therefore entreat 
" ihec to fuffcr me to rcftore it, and if 
•* thou haft ftill any favourable thoughts of 
*• me, I afk not for a place inhabited, but 
*♦ carncftly entreat thee to grant mc feme 



" defart village, that I may rcpeoplc it 
*• with my men, my labour, my care, and 
*' my induflry. *I he king cave orders, 
" that futh a village as he dciired, £hou!d 
'* be fought for ; but after a long fcarch, 
" thofc cntruftcd with the commifTion came 
*' to inform him, tliat they had been un- 
" able to find one. This the king told to 
" the dcpofcd vificr, who then faid i I well 
'* knew, that there was not one finglc 
" ruined place in all the countrifs thou 
" hadft committed to my care. What I 
** have done, was in order, that thou, O 
'* king, michteft know in what condition 
*• I have placed thy dominions, and that 
•< thou mightcft charge another to rtnder 
" thee as good an account." Gallandi 
Bon mots dca Ortcntaux* 

tain 
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tain a reputation, it is neceffary, not only to be bom in an happy concourfc of 
rircumftances. proper to foqm a great man ; but alfo, in countries where they 
may with impunity pradlice- virtue, and Ipcak the truth. Now defpotifin op- 
pofes this» and fliuts the mouth of hiftorians (f ), if irs power is not in this re- 
fpcd limited by fome prejudice, fuperftition, or particular eftabilHiment. Such 
in China is the hiftorical tribunal, a tribunal at prefcnc equally deaf to the en- 
treaties and menaces ot kings (g). 

What I have faid of hiftory, 1 fay of eloquence. If Italy was fo fruitful in ora- 
tors, it was not as fome learned pedants of the cdlegc weakly pretend, bccaufe, 
the ftnl of Rome was more proper than that of Lifbon, or Conftantinople^ for 
producing great orators. Rome loft at the fame inftant her eloquence, and her 
liberty: in the mean rime, no accident happened to the earth under the emperors. 



(f) If in thefc countries the hiHorian 
cannot mention the traitors, who in the 
preceding ages have fomctimcs fold their 
country, without expofinc himfclf to great 
dangers j if he is thus forced to facrifice 
the truth to the vanity of defcendants, who 
arc often as guilty as their anccftors ; how 
can a minifter in thefe countries be of fer- 
vice to the public ? What obftacles will be 
oi>pofed to his projects by men in power, who 
arc infinitely more interencd in prolonging 
an abufe, than in the reputation of their 
fathers I How, in thefe governments can 
any one dare to require virtue from a citi- 
zen, or to declaim againft the wickednefs 
<(f mankind. It is not the men who are 
wicked ; but the legiflation which renders 
them Aich, by puniihing every one who 
does wel]» and fpcaks the truth. 

(g) The hiltorical tribunal, fays Mr. 
Frcret, is compofed of two forts of hifto- 
rians, the one are cntrufted with writing 
what paflcs without the palace, that is, 
every thing that relates to affairs in gene- 
ral ; and the other every thing that paffes 
in it, that is all the anions and difcourfcs 
of the prince, his miniftcrs, and officers. 
Every one of the members of this tribunal, 
■writes upon a leaf of paper, whatever comes 
to his knowlcge, figns it, and without com- 
municating it to his brethren, throws it into 
a large chcft, placed in the midft of the hall 
where theyaflcmblc. Tofhew thefpirit of 
this tribunal, Mr. Frcret relates, that a ge- 
neral, named T-fou-i-chong, caufed his 
fovcrcign, T-chouang-chong to be afTaf- 
fmated, for taking from him one of his 

•wives. The hiftorical tribunal prepared an 



account of that event, and placed it in the 
archives ; when the general being informed 
of this ftcp, deprived the prcfident of his 
place, condemned him to fuffcr death, fup- 
preflcd the relation, and nominated ano- 
ther prcfident in his room. But fcarcewas 
he fixed in has place, than he caufed a new 
memorial of this event to be drawn up, to 
fupply the place of the other. When the 
general being informed of this boldnefs, 
diHoIved the tribunal, and caufed all the 
members to be put to death. Immediately 
the empire overflowed with an innudation 
of papers, in which the general's condu^ 
was painted in the blacken colours. Upon 
which, fearing a fediticm, he Tci^abliined 
the hiftorical tribunal. 

The annals of the ^ynvJky of Tang, re- 
late another fa^ on this fubje<El. Ta-i-t- 
-fong, the fecond emperor of the dynafty of 
Tang, one day demanded of the prefident 
of this tribunal, tlie fight of the memoirs 
dcftlned for the hiftory of his reign. '* My 
" lord, faid the prefident, know, that wc 
** render an exaft account of the virtues 
** and vices of fovereigns ; and that we 
•• fhould be no longer free, if thou ftiould'ft 

« perfift in thy demand/' " What, 

" replied the emperor, wilt thou whoowcft 
** allYhaithou haft tome, wilt thou who 
** art fo attached to mc, inform pofterity 
*• of my faults, if I commit any ? It is not 
** in my power, faid the prefident to con- 
" cealThem. It would be with grief that 
•* Ilhould write them; butfuch is the duty 
** of my emplovmcnt, that it obliges me 
•* even to infiorm pofterity of the converfa- 
*• tion thou haft this day had with me.** 

nor 
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nor was the climate of Rome changed. To what then ought we to attribute 
the fcarcity of orators that were then found among the Romans* if it was not 
owing to moral caufes, that is, co the changes which happened in the form of 
their government ? Who can doubt, that by forcing the orators to exert their 
talents on trifling fubjedls (h), defpotifm drained the fources of eloquence? Its 
force principally confifts in the grandeur of the fubje<fls of which it treats. Let 
us fuppofe, that as great a genius was required to write the panegyric on Tra- 
jan, as to compofc the orations againft Catiline : upon this fuppoiition, I fay, 
Piiny, from the choice of his fubjc<ft, muft remain much inferior to Cicero. 
The view of the latter was to draw the Romans from that lethargy in which 
Catiline would have furprifed them i he ftrove to awaken in them the paffions 
of hatred and revenge ; and muft not a fubjedl, fo intercfting to the mafters 
of the world, have made them confer the palm of eloquence on Cicero ? 

If we examine the foundation of the reproaches of barbarifm and ftupidity, 
which the Greeks, the Romans, and all the Europeans, have long caft 
on the people of the eall, we (hzW fee, that nations having given the name of 
genius only to fuch afTemblages of ideas as were of ufe to them, and defpotifm 
having in aimofl all Afia prohibited the ftudy of morality, metaphyfics, civil 
law, policies, and, in Ibort, of all the fciences in which mankind are interefted ; 
the orientals muft, confequently, be treated as ftupid barbarians by the en- 
lightned people of Europe, and eternally become the contempt of free nations 
and of poftcrity. 

•kM* •«w« •\ft^ "Vftr •ifl/* ifl^ 'u,^ •\A^ 'iiA 'yAT •\flr ♦vft^ •\Ar •vftT ^flr •w* '\fl/* ^flr 'vfl^ •\i^ *\fl^ 'v&r *\^ "xft^ 

C II A P. XXX. 

Of the Superiority of certain nations in different fciences, 

TH E natural fituation of Greece is always the fame, why then are the 
Greeks at prefent different from what they were formerly ? It is becaufe 
c form of their government is changed ; like water which affumes the (hapc 
of alt the veflels into which it is poured, the charadler of nations is fufceptible 
of all forms, and in every country the genius of the government conflitutcs 
the genius of the nation (a). Now, under the republican government, what 

country 



(h) The air of libcrt)', which Taci- have foarcd above the charadler of a ^^i^ 

tus ill his younger days breathed ia the fible man. 

reign of Veipafim, gave a fpriug, a vigour (a) Nothing is generally more falfc and 
to his foul i by whofe energy, as the abbe ridiculous than th? portraits drawn to re- 
de la iJlettcne obferves, he became a prefent the chara»5iers of different nations. 
man of genius ; whereas, had he been Some paint their own nation after the par- 
born in the reign of Nero, he never would ticular fociety they frequent, and confc- 

H h quently 
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country ought to be more iriiitful of great generals, politicians, and heroes, than 
Greece? Without fpcaking of ftaceJmcn, what philofopheri muft have been 
produced in a country where philolbphy was fo honoured ? Where king Philip^ 
the conqueror of Greece, wrote to Anftoile : *• 1 return thanks to the Gods,* 
" not for their having given me a fon, but for having caufcd him to be bom 
" while thou art living. I cntruft thee with his education ; and hope thou wilt 
" render him worthy of thee, and of me." What letter could be more 
flattering than that of Alexander, the maflcr of the world, who, when ready 
to mount the throne of Cyrus, thus wrote to him : " I am informed that thou 
" art going to publifh thy treatifes on Acroatics. What fuperioriry fhall I 
*' now rtiaintain over other men ? The fubhme fcienccs thou haft taught me 
♦* will become common, and yet thou knoweft that I had rather furpafs men 
" in the knowlege of thefe noble fubjc^s than in power. Adieu." 

But philolbphy was not honoured in Ariftotlc alone. We know that Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, treated Zeno as a ibvcreign, and fcnt ambaffadors to him 
that the Athenians erefted a maufoJeum to tlut philofopher, at the public ex- 
pence 1 that, before Zcno*s death, Antigoniis, ki^g of Macedonia, thus wrote 
to him : " Though fortune has raifed me to the higheft poft, though I furpafs 
^* thee in grandeur, I acknowl^ that chou furpaifeft me in wiidom and m 
** virtue. Come then to my court -, thou fbalt be of ufe not only to a great 
** king, but alfo to the whole Macedonian nation. Thou knoweft what an 



qucntly reprefcnt the people as gloomy or 
gay, dull or witty. Mcthinks 1 hear the 
order of friars, called the Minims, afk, what 
is the tafte of the French with refpe6t to 
cookery ? and they reply, that CTcry body 
in France cats oil. Others copy what a 
ihoufand writers have faid before them ; 
they have never examined the changes nc- 
ceffarily produced in the character of a 
peo[^c, by thofe which happen in the ad- 
miniftrat'ion, and the aJteFatio*i of man- 
ners. It has been faid, that the FresKh are 
gay j and this will be repeated to eternity. 
They do not perceive, that the misfortunes 
of the times having obliged the princes to 
lay confidcrabk: taxes on the countrj peo- 
ple, the French nation cannot be gay, 
becaufe the peafants, who alone compofc 
two thirds of the nation, are in want, and 
want can never be gay : that even, in re- 
gard to the cities, the neccf&ty, it is faid, 
the police of Paris is under of defraying a 
part of the expence of the mafqucrades pcr- 
tormed on holidays at St. Anthony's gate, 
is not a proof of the gaiety of the artift 
and the citizen : fpies may contribute to 



the fafcty of Paris ; but being carried too 
far, they diffufe a general diffidence through 
the minds of the people, that is abfolutely 
incompatible with joy, on account of the 
ill ufe that may be made of them : the 
youth, being forbid to enter a tavern, have 
loft a part of chat gaiety, which has fre- 
quent need of being animated by wine : 
that, in fhort, good company, by banifliing 
grofs joy from their an*enibJies, have ba- 
ni(hed the true» Thus moft foreigners find 
a great difi'ereiice between the teal charac- 
ter of our iiation, and that it lias obtained 
abroad. U gaiety ever dwells in any part 
of France, it is certainty on the ramparts 
in feiJrval days ; yet the peopTe there are 
too wife to be cfteemed gay ; for joy is al- 
ways fomewhat licentious. Befides, gaiety 
fuppofes eafe ; and the true fign of the eale 
of a people is what certain pcrfons call 
their infolcncc; that is, their knowing the 
rights of humanity, and what man owes 
to man : a knowlege never acquired by 
thofe who are difcouraged, and rendered 
timid by poverty. Eafe defends its rights, 
but indtgence gives them up, 

" cffea 
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«* effedl the power of example has on the people ; they are the fervile imitators 
♦* of our virtues, and he who infpircs princes with them, gives them to the 
** people, Farcwel." Zeno replied : *' 1 applaud the noble ardour with which 
** chou art animated : in the midft of the feftivity» pomp, and pleafures, with 
•* which kings arc furrounded, it is beautiful to defire wifdom and virtue. My 
^* great age, and the bad ftatc of my health, will not permit me to repair to thee; 
" but I fend thee two of my difciples : Jiften to their inftrudlions. If thou 
*' heareft them, they will fhew thee the path of wifdom and true happinefs- 
« Farewcl." 

It was not philofophy alone, but to all the arts chat the Greeks paid fuch 
homage. A poet was fo extremely admired in Greece, that the Athenians, 
by an exprefs law, forbad their leaving the country on pain of death (b). The 
Spartans, whom certain authors have taken a picafure in reprcfenting as vir- 
tuous men, but lefs polifhed, and not fo ingenious as the other Greeks, were 
no lefs fcnfiblc than they to the beauties of the arts and fciences (c). Pafllo- 
naceiy fond of poetry, they invited to them Archilocus, Xenodamcs, Xeno- 
crkus, Polymncftes, Sacados, Periclitus, Phrynis, and Timotheus (d). So 
great was their eftcem for the poems of Terpander, Spcndo, and Alcman, that 
there Qaves were forbid to fing them v they would have looked upon this as a 
profanatkui of divine things. They were not lefs skilled in the art of reafon* 
ing than that of painting their thoughts in verfe : *' Whoever, fays Plato, 
" convcrfes with a Spartan, were he even the meancft among them, might find 
** him at firft coarfe ; but if he entered into a fubjed, he will hear him fpcak 
*^ witli a dignity, a precifion« and a delicacy, that render his words like (b 
*' many Iharp arrows. Any other Greek befides would appear but like a 
** ftammering infant." Thus they learnt from their moft early youth to fpcak 
with elegance and purity. To juftneis of thinking, they added the graces and 
dcJkracy of cxprefllon i that their anfwers being always (hort and juft, might 
be poignant and agreeable. Thoft who, through precipitation or flownefs, 
made cither a bad anfwer, or none at all, were mftantly punifhed. Bad rea- 
foning was chailifed at Sparta with as much feverity as in other places was 
(hewn to a bad condufl. Nothing, therefore^ could impofe on the under* 



(b) A poet in the Marian Ifland? is con- of Laughter raifed in the midft of Sparta* 
£dcred as a very furprifing man, and this and the laws he gave to the Spartans, prove 
chara^er alone renders htm rcfpc^ed by that this great man had no dcfign of rcn- 
the nation. dcring them a dull and ftupid people. 

(c) Indeed, they had an abhorrence for (d) Among the Lacedemonians Cyne- 
all poetry tending to enervate their mindsi tho, Dionyfodotus, Arcus, and Chilo, one 
and weak.en their courage. They drove of the fe\'en wife men, difliiiguifhed thcm- 
Archilocus from Sparta, for faying in verfe, felves bv their poetic talents. The poetry 
that it was more vtrife to fly^ than to die in of the Spaxtajis, fays Plutarch, was fimpic, 
arms. His exile was not the effect of their mafculine, and full of energy ; it was ant- 
indifference for poetry, but of their love mated with that iire proper to fill the foul 
of virtue. The care taken by Lycurgus with warmth and courage. 



to collect the works of Homer ; the ftatuc 
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(landing of this people. A Spartan, exempt from the cradle from the capri- 
cious liumours and .pccvifhntfs of childhood, was in his youth freed from all 
fear, he walked with afi'urance in folitude and darknefs ; and being lefs fupcr- 
nitious than the other Greeks, ihey cited their religion before the tribunal of 
reafon. 

It was impofllble that the arts and fciences Hiould not have ilione wirh the 
greateft luflre in fuch a country as Greece, where fo general and fo conftant an 
honour was paid to them. 1 (zy^ fo conftant, in order to anticipate the ob- 
jcdion of thofc who pretend, with the abbe Dubos, that, in ctnain ages, fuch 
as thofc of Auguftus and Lewis XIV. certain winds blow over great men as 
they bring flights of uncommon birds. In Javour of this opinion they allege 
the pains fome fovercigns have vainly taken to revive the arts and fciences in 
their dominions (e). If the efforts of thefe princes, I reply, were not fuccels- 
ful, it was becaufc they were not conftant. After fome ages of ignorance, the 
foij of the arts and fciences is fomctimes fo wild and uncultivated that it can- 
not produce truly great men, till it has been firft grubbed up by feveral gene- 
rations of the learned. Such was the age of Lewis XIV. in which great men 
owed their fuperiority to the learned who had preceded them in the ftudy of 
the arts and fciences : a ftudy in which thefe learned would not have fuccecded, 
haJ they not met with the favour of our kings, as is proved by the letters-" 
patents of the loth of May 1543, in which Francis I. cxprefsly forbids curling, 
and ufing inve£tives againit Ariftotle (f)y and by the vcrfcs which ClurJes JX. 
addrelTed to Ronfard (g)» 

Ifhall 



(e) Sovereigns are apt to think, that by 
a word, or by a law, they can fuddenly" 
change the fpirit of a nation, and, for in- 
{lance, render a cowardly and indolent 
people, courageous and a<5ttve. They are 
ignorant that dUeafcs in the flatc, which arc 
long contra(5ting, require much time in 
curing ; and that in the body politic, as 
well as in the human, the impatience of 
the prince and the ficlc pcrfons often oppofe 
the cure. 

(f) In the flourishing ages of the church, 
feme have raifed the books of Ariftotle to 
the dignity of the divine text, and others 



have compared him with Jcfus Chrift ; feme 
have advanced, in printed thefcs, that were 
it not for Ariflotle, religion would want its 
principal explications. They have facri- 
iiccd to him many critics, and among 
others. Ramus : this philofophcr having 
caufed a work, to be printed, under the title 
of Cenfure on Ariftotle, all the old doctors, 
who, ignorant from their ftation, and ob- 
flinate through ignorance, faw thrmfelves, 
in a manner, driven from their patrimony, 
and, therefore, caballed againft Ramus, and 
caufed him to be fent into exile. 



1 
1 



(g) Thefe arc the verfes the monarch wrote to that poet : 

L*art de fairt dts vtrSy dut-on i^en indigniTj 
Doit etre a plus haut prix gue celui de rtgner j 
7(7 iyre^ qui ravit par de fi doux accords^ 
T^aJJervit /es efprits dont je n*ai que let ctrps ; 
Elte i'en rend ie maitre, ^ te fait introduire 
Oik if pirn fier tyran nc peut avoir (^empire. 



That 
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1 (Tiall add only one word to what I have juft fiid, which is, tJiat as fire- 
woiks rapidly flying through the air, clificminatc it with ftars, and having for 
a moment trnlightned the horizon, vanifli, and Itavc nature in a more pro- 
tbund datknefs 5 lo the arts and fcienccs, in many countries, do no more than 
blaze, difappear, and abandon the people to the darkncfs of ignorance. The 
ages moil fruitful in great men, arc generally followed by an age in which the 
arts and fcicr^ces are IcJs happily cultivated. In order to difcover the caufe, we 
mud not liavc recourfc to natural philofophy, but to morality. In fad:, if ad- 
miration is always the effefk of furprile, die more gnat mtn arc multiplied in 
a nation, the Ids are they efteemed, the lefs is excited in them the Ipirit of 
emulation, the lefs are their efforts to attain to perfcdion, and the farther 
diftant they are from it. After fuch an age it becomes neceflary that a coun- 
try ihould lie fallow during feveral ages of ignorance, to render it again fertile 
in great men. 

It appears then, that we can only attribute the fuperioriiy of certain nations 
over others in the arts and fciences, to moral cautes ; and that there are no 
people privileged in point of virtue, genius, and courage. Nature, in this- 
refpedV, has not made a partial d'rllribution of her favours. Indeed, if the 
greater or lefs ftrength of mind depended on the different climate of countries, 
it would be impoffible, confidering the age of the world, hut that what was in this 
rcfped moft favoured, fhould by its progrcfs have acquired a great fuperiority 
over ail others. The cfteem wifich different nations have by turns obtained, 
with rcfped: ttf genius, and the contempt into which they have fuccefllvely 
fallen, prove the little influence climates have on the mind, 1 Jliall even add, 
that, if the place of our birth determined the extent of our intelledls, moral 
caules could not here give us fo fimplc and natural an cxphcatlon of the phae- 
nomena that depended on phyfics. Upon which I fhall obferve, that, if there 
are no people to whom the climate of their particular country, and the fmali- 
difference it muft produce in their organization, have at prefent given any con- 
ftant fuperiority over other nations, we may at leaft fuipedl, that the trifling 
differences to be found in the organization of the individuals of which a 
nation is compofed, cannot have a more fenfible influence on their minds (h). 
Every thing concurs to prove the truth of this propofition. It feems that 
the moft complicated problems of this kind prefent themfclves only to 



That is. The art of poetry, whoever it 
offends, is of greater value than that of 
fwaying the fccpuc ; the ravifhing harmo- 
ny of thy lyre renders minds ("ubjc£V to 
thee, while I reign over bodies : it renders 
thee mafter, and thy plcafing fway is felt, 
where the power of tyranny cannot reach. 

(h) If it cannot be ftritSlly ihewn, that 
a difference of organization has not any 
influence on the abilities of the men whom 



I commonly call well organized, we may. 
at leaft aifure ourfclves, that this influence 
is fo inconfiderable, that they may be con- 
fidered as thofe quantities which are of fuch 
fmall importance, that we neglcdt them in 
algebraical calculations; and that, in (hon, 
we mav very well explain by moral caufcs, 
what has been hitherto attributed to na- 
tural ones, without any pcrfon*s being able, 
to explain them by thofe caufes. 



the 
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the mind, in order to be rcfolvcd by the application of the principles I have 
cflablilhcd. 

Why do men of moderate abilities almoft always reproach illuftrious men 
with being guilty of a very extraordinary conduct ? It is bccaufe genius is not 
the gift of nature ; and that a man, who embraces a kind of life that nearly 
refembles that of the reft of the focicty, does not require an higher degree of 
underftanding than theirs ; becaufc a man of genius Ipcnds his time in ftudy 
and application, and that a life fo different from that of others will always 
appear ridiculous. Why is the prcfent age more knowing than thofe which 
prccecded it ? And why is genius lefs common? Why, as Pythagoras fays, 
do we fee fo many people take the thyrfis, and fo few animated by the fpirit of 
the God who carries it ? It is becaufc men of learning being too often forced 
from their clofets by want, and obliged to enter into the world : there they dif- 
fufe knowlege, and form men of abilities ; but they neceffarily lo(c the time, 
which, by being fpent in folitude and rcfledlion, would have given a greater 
extent to their genius. The man of learning is like a body, that, having been 
forcibly ftruck againft other bodies, lofes the force it communicates to them. 

Thefe are the moral caufcs that give us an explanation of all the various 
phasnomena of the mind ; and inform us, that, like the fiery particles which lie 
inclofed in gun-powder, and reman there without a<fVion, if no fpark fets them 
in motion, the mind remains without action, till it is aftuatcd by the paHlons ; 
that the pafTions often render a man who is ftupid a man of fenfe, and that 
we owe all to education. 

If, as it is pretended, genius is a gift of nature, why, among the men of 
certain employments, or thofe who were born, or have Jong lived in the coun- 
try, are there none who cxcell in poetry, mufic, and painting ? Why docs not 
the gift of genius fupply in men, cntrufted with employments, the lois of time 
taken up by their polls ? And in country gentlemen, why docs it not counter- 
balance the converfation of the fmali number of men of abilities, who are only 
to be found in the capital .' Why have the great no genius for any thing but 
what has long engaged their application ? Is it not evident, that, if the man of 
genius does not prelervc the fame fuperiority on other fubje<fls, it is becaufe he 
Jias not made them the objects of his attention ? For the man of gemus has 
no advantage over other men but the habit of application, and a method of 
ftudy. What is the reafon, why among great men there are fo few great mi- 
nifters ? It is becaufe to the multitude of circumftances that muft neceflariJy 
concur to form a great genius, there muft be united a concurrence of circum- 
ftances proper to raife this man to the genius of a miniftcr. Now the union 
of thefe circumftances, ib extremely uncommon among all nations, is almoft 
impoffiblc in countries where merit alone does not entitle a perfon to the higbeft 
pofts. Therefore, if we except Xenophon, Scipio, Confucius, Cilar, Hani- 
bal, Lycurgus, and perhaps about fifty ftatcfinen in the whole world, whoic 
minds might really ftand the teft of ftrid examination, all the others, and even 
fome of the moft celebrated in hiftory, whofe actions have made the gr^atefl: 
noife, notwithftanding all the encomiums lavifhed on their cxtenfivc talents, 
were but men of very common capacities. It is to the force of their charafter 

in 
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in life, more than to that of their minds, that they owe their fame (i). The 
little progrefs made in legiQation, the indifference of fcvcral works that arc al- 
moft unknown left by Aiiguftus, Tiberius, Titus, Antoninus, Adrian, and 
Charles V. and which they have compofcd on fiibjetfls in which they ought to 
have excelled, too plainly prove the truth of this opinion. 

The general conclufion of this difcourfe is, that genius is common, and the 
circumflance-s proper to unfold it, very extraordinary. If we may compare 
what is profane with what is facred, we may fay in this rcfped, Many are called, 
but few are chofcn. 

The inequality obfcrvable among men, therefore, depends on the govern- 
ment under which they lie ; on the greater or lefs happinefs of the age in which 
they are born ; on the education ; on their dcfire of improvement, and on the 
importance of the ideas that arc the fubgeft of their contemplations. 

The man of genius rs then only produced by the circumftances in which he 
is placed (k). Thus all the art or education confids in placing young men 

in 



(i) Tbe force of charaflers, which arc 
often unjuft, render a pcrfon in political 
aft'airs more proper for performing great 
things, than perfons of great genius whofc 
charaficrs are unknown. It is ncccflary, 
fays Ccfar, rather to execute than to deli- 
berate upon bold entcrprifcs. However, 
thcfc great chara<5lers are more frequent 
than great geniufes. A ftrong paffion is 
fufficient to form a great charaiSler, but it 
is only one means of acquiring a great ge- 
nius. Thus, among three or Tour hundred 
miniders, or kings, we commonly find one 
great charat^er ; while we arc not always 
fUre of finding one great genius among 
two or three thoufand, that is fuppofing, 
that fuch a genius as that of Minos, Con- 
fucius, and LycurguSy &c. are only proper 
for forming iegifiators, 

(k) The opinion I advance muft ap- 
pear very picafing to the vanity of the 
greatcfl part of mankind, and, therefore, 
ought to meet with a favourable reception. 
According to my principles, they ought not 
to attribute the inferioriry of their abilities 
to the humbling caufe of a lets perfect or- 
ganization, but to the education they have 
received, as well as to the circumftances 
in which they have been placed. Every 
man of moderate abilities, in conformity 
with my principles, has a right to think, 
that if he had been more favoured by for- 
tuncy if he had been born in a catain age 



or country, he had hitrrielf been like the 
great men whofc genius he is forced to ad- 
Vet, however favourable this opi- 



mirc. 



nion may be to the mean abilities of the 
greateft part of mankind, it muft eencrally 
difpleafe ; bccaufe, there is fcarcely a man 
who thinks he has only moderate abiH- 
ties, and that he has any degree of flupi- 
dity, fmce he every day with great pleafure 
thanks nature for the particular care fhe has 
taken of his organization. Confequcntly, 
there is fcarcely a man who will not treat 
as a paradox, principles that openly ftiock 
his pretcnfions. Every uuth, which (hocks 
pride, muft for a long time wreftle v^ith 
that paflfion, before it can triumph over it- 
People arc juft only when they have an in- 
tereft in being fo. If the citizen exagge- 
rates lefs the advantages of birth than the 
man of quality, if he makes a truer cfti- 
mate of its real value, it is not becaufc he 
is wiferj his inferiors have too often reafon 
to complain of his being guilty of that ri- 
diculous haughtincft for whicn he abufes 
the great : the Juftnefs of his judgment is 
then only the effcd of his vanity ; fmce, 
in this cafe, it is his intcrcft to be on the 
fide of reafon. I will farther add to what 
I have faid, that the prirKiples above efta- 
blifhed, fuppofing them to be true, will 
ftill meet with oppofition from all who 
cannot admit them without abandoning 
aiicicnt prejudices. When wc arc arrived 



1 
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fuch a concurrence of circumftances as are proper to unfold the buds of 
genius and virue. A love of paradoxes has not led me to form this conclu- 
fion ; but the defirc of promoting the happinefs of mankind. I am con- 
vinced that a good education wouJd difFufe light, virtue, and, confcquently, 
happinefs, in focicty ; and that the opinion, that genius and virtue are merely 
gifts of nature, is a great obftaclc to the making any farther progrcis in the 
kience of education, and in this refpedb is the great favourer of idlenefs and 
negligence. With this view, examining the efFeds which nature and educa- 
rion may have upon us, 1 have perceived that education makes us what we 
are i in confcquence of which i have thought that it was the duty of a citizen 
to maliC known a truth proper to awaken the attention, with rcfpCift to the 
means of carrying this education to perfection. And to caft the greater light 
on fo important a fubjc<ft, I fhall endeavour in the following difcourfe, to fix, 
in a precife manner, the ideas wc ought to form on the different faculties of 
the human mind. 



at a certain age, lazinefs exafperates us 
againd every new idea that impofes upon 
us the fatigue of examination. A new opi- 
nion finds partizans only among thofe men 
of genius, who being flill too young to 
have wedded themfclves to their ideas, or 
to have felt the fling of envy, greedily fcize 



the truth where ever they find it. They 
alone, as I have already oblerved, render 
themfclves witJiefles in behalf of the truth, 
introduce it, prefent it, and eltabJifh it in 
the world ; from them alone a philofopher 
may cxped fome praife : moft of the other 
men arc corrupted by lazinefs or eovy. 



ESSAY 
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ESSAY. IV. 

Of the different Faculties of the Human Mind *• 
CHAP. L 
Of Genius. 

AMONG the many authors who have have written on genius, mod of 
them have confidered ic as a Hrc, an infpiracion, and a divine enthuTiafm \ 
and thefe metaphors they have taken for definitions. > 

But however vague thefe kind of definitions may be. the fame reafon that makes 
us fay that fire is hot, and induces us to place in the number of its properties 
the effeft it has upon us, has made us give the name of fire to all the ideas 
proper to kindle and move our pafllons. 

Few men have perceived, that thefe metaphors, which are applicable to cer- 
tain kinds of genius, fuch as that of poetry or eloquence, arc not fo to the ge- 
nius of refiedtion, fuch as that of Locke and Newton. 

In order to obtain an exatfl definition of the word genii;s, and in general, of 
all the names given to the mental faculties, we muft obtain more general ideas i 
and, for this purpolc, liftcn with great attention to the judgments formed by 
the public. 

The public equally places in the rank of men of genius, Defcartes, Newton, 
Locke, Monrefquieu, Corneille, Moliere, &c. The name of genius given to 
fuch different men, fuppofcs therefore, a common quality, which charafterizes 
what is called genius. 

In order to know what this quality is, let us confider the etymology of the 
word genius, fince it is commonly by thefe etymologies, that the public moft 
clearly ftiew the idea they fix to words. 

That of genius is derived from gignere, gigno ; I bring forth, I produce ; 
it always fuppofcs invention, and this quality, is the only one which belongs to 
all the different kinds of genius. 

Inventions and difcoverics arc of two kinds. The one which we owe to 
chance, fuch as thofc of the mariners compafs, gunpowder, and in general al- 
moft all the difcoverics we have made in the arts. 

The other which we owe to genius : and here we ought to underftand 
by the word difcovery, a new combination, or a new relation perceived between 



• The fubjcA of this difcourfe as ex- which cannot be literally tranflatcd, and 
prefled by our author is, *< The different fignifies not only the mind, but iu faculties. 
*< names given to the Efprit," a word, 

I i certain 
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Certain objf^fls, or ideas. A perfon obtains the title of a man of genius, if the 
ideas which refult from this combination form one grand whole, are fruitful in 
truths, and are of importance with rcipcdl to mankind (a). Now the fubjeAs 
which employ our reflections generally proceed from chance. This has a greater 
Ihare than we imagine in the fucccis of great men, fince it furnifhes the more 
or lefs interefting fubjcfts upon which they treat ; and it is the fame chance 
that has caufed them to be bom ac a time, when thefe great men were capable of 
improving their abilities. • , . ., ^ . -- . • -^ - 

It mufl be obferved, thatttery ih\nph^or bf ah art or fcich^, Vliich he draws 
in a manner from its cradle, is always furpafled by the man of genius, who fol- 
lows him in the lame Hudy, and tMs fecond by a third, and fo on, till the art 
has made a certain progrefs. When it has arrived at the laft degree of perfec- 
tion ; or, at leaft to the degree neceildiy co render it confidered as perfedt 
among the people, then he who has given it its Jafl degree, obtains the title of 
genius } though he may not have advanced the art in greater proportioQ, than 
thofe who preceded biro : The having a genius therefore, is not fumcicnt to ob- 
tain a title to it. 

From the tragedies on the pafGons to the poets Hardy and Rotrou, and cill 
the Mariamne Triftao, the French theatre fucccfllvcly acquired many degrees of 
perfedlion. Corncille was bora at a time, when the perFeftion he added to that 
art rendered it complete ; Corneille is therefore a genius (b). 

I by no means pretend by this obicrvation, to diminlfh the glory of this great 
poet J but only to prove, that the Jaw of continuity is always exadbly obferved, 
and that there are no breaks in nature (c). Wt may apply to the Icicnces, the 
obfervition made -on the drama- 
Kepler difcovered the Jaws by which boJics -ought to gravitate towards each 
other ; Newton, by the happy, application of this to the heavenly bodks, wliich 
a very ingenious calculation enabled him ro make, confirmed the exiftcoce of 
thefe laws. Newton therefore^ live^iaaiir^ijipcrjienod, and was placed in the 
rank of men -of genius. .^ .«. }• . 

"^' -t-.: '^'■' ^ - . _^. 



& 1(a) T^Tiovd^y, a«4 Trnguferky of ideti, 
ire -IKK A^ttciei* w merit the titlf of. ge* 
nius J it is alfo nccenary that thefe new 
tikas fhouUi be bcautitul, general, or ex- 
tremely interefting in thtfe partienkrs, a 
WoA of ^-rfras {rriftcfpalJy <]iffers 'from ft 
mere oricinal work, chiefly charailerizcd by 
Us ftn^f^lry. .' 

i(b) N«ti>ucthi« tragedy wa^inthetiiae 
of Corneille, capable oFnew improvements: 
|it»cmc ha£ ihewn, that they maybe written 
with more elegance ; Ciebitlon, that They 
may have more fire •, and Voltaire has be- 
yond all contraili*Stion made it appear, that 
there might be introduced into them greater 
tpomp and flieiw. If the lbge> which is al- 
ways Clouded with i^^dtHQt^t tUd not xij>- 



pofc thU kind of beau^^ io wcU ktiown to 
the Greeks. 

(c) There are a thaufand fourccs of il- 
Tofion of this kind. A man is porfcfMy 
orquatnted with a foi-eign lar>gtiage, we 
HviM liuppofc the Sponini. If the Spanifli 
writers 2rc then ia^ctior to us in the linnta^ 
rthi French luthtfK, who improves bifafclf 
■by readijug their works, though he fuiiiuJlcs 
kis modcrcver fo little, muft, to his igno- 
rant fellow-countrymen, appear a very ex- 
traordinary man : and no doubt is tnade» 
but he has carried flje art to tHat brgh de- 

frcc of perfe<£lion, to which it would have 
een impoffible For the human mind to have 
at htfk tzxkd it. 

Ariflotle, 
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Ariftotle, Gaffcndi, and Montaigne, had a corvfufcd \iew, ihat we owe aU 
our ideas to our fcnfations : Locke cleared up, fearchcd into thi^ principle, and 
eflablifhed its truch by an iniimce number of appJicacioD^ » and hepoe Locke is 
a genius. . ,;t. .u^j-j • ■ .. ; 

h is impofllble that one great man fhould not have been preceded hy another 
(d). Works of genius are like fonie of thofc fupcrb. monuments of antiqvuty, 
which executed by feveral generations of kings, bear chc name of him who fi* 
nifhed them. 

But if chance, that is, the chain of effe^ of who(e cauies we are ignorant, 
h%& fuch a (hare in the glory of men, wJio have rendered th6mfclve3 illudriuus 
in arts and fciences ; if it determines the inllant in which each ought to be born, 
in order to receive the name of a man of genius \ has not this chance^ (lijl greater 
influence on the reputation of (^accfmen ? • : 

Cpefar afld Malwmot haw. ftfied the earth withiihffir ipr^own. Tlv latter is bf 
baJf the globe refpe^led as the friend of God ; and in tlie other he is honoured 
as a great genius ; however this Mahomet, a mere dealer in cattle in Arabia, 
without learning, without education, and himfelf in part the dupe of the f^- 
naticifm he infpirtd, wa^ forced, in order (q compofe the ridiculous work named 
the Koran, to have recourfcr to fonie Greek monks. Now, how is it polTible, 
not to acknowlcge, that tuch a man owed to chance his being placed In timeti 
and circumftances proper to produce the revolution in which this bold adven* 
turer did little more th^ fepd his name. 

Who doubts but tills fame chance, fo favourable to Mahomet, did not con- 
tribute to the glpry of Caelar ? 1 do not pretend to leflen the prailes due to 
that hero : but Sylla had, like him, (lumbled the Romans. The adions of 
war are no where fo circumdantially mentioned, as to enable us to judge, whe- 
ther Caefar was really fuperior to Serrorius, or any other captain. If he wastlie 
only Rc^nian who has been compared to the conqueror of Darius, it is becaule 
•both fubdued many nations, tf the glory of Csefar h^s tarnifhed that of the 
great captains of the republic, it i$ becagfe his victories laid the foundations of 
the throve, which Ai,ig;^v^ elta^itHied (e) -, becaufe his ditflature was the period 
when the (Uvery of ihe Romany begAn ^ aAd becaufe he produced a revolution 

- — ' — ■- — ■■ — ... j^ ,j.^ , ,, i ,^,m.^ .ill 1.41. ^ ^ X. ^^ — ^ .. 

(d) I m^y even fay accoiijipanied by greatcft gcncrah, even according to the fc- 

fomc great tficn. VVl^acver i$ ple4fed to vere jutjgmciv^^ohiavcl, who crafes from 

conGderthe hiiman Onin\l, muft fee in cycrv the ufk of celebrated captains all thofe who 

age, five or fix men of abilities^ who apr with fmall armies have not executed great 

ply ttiemfeh^es ;o the difcov^ries made by a and new things, 

man of genius. If thp honpur remains in " If to excite their enthvifiafm, adds that 

the pofl(^<;^i of the Uft, It i? becaufe this " celebrated author, we fee great poets 

difcovcry under h^s ijnanag^ment is i^orc ". take Honrier for a tnodql, and when they 

fruitful, than in that oS others; beca^fe h^Q " wrj^tc, afk themrelves, had Homer this 

conveys his itjeas with moi;e flrength aim ^' thought, how woul^ he exprefs him- 

clcarnefs ; and becaufe, in ftiart, wq at- •' felJF ? So great generals, the admirers of 

ways fee from the dJncrcnt manner In •* Connie great capta)n of antiquity, imitates 

which men take an advantage of a princi- " Sci|iio, and Ziflca, one of whom was 

pic or difcovcry, to whom that principle or ** propofed byCyrys, and theothcrby Han- 

difcovcry belongs. ** nibal for a model.** 

[e} Not but that ■C»far was one of the 

■ I i 3 in 
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In the world, of fo aflonifhing a nature, that it mud nece0arily add to the 
fame he had merited by his great talents. 

What part focver I give to chance, whatever (hare it has in the reputation of 
great men, it however can do nothmg for thofe who arc not animated by a lively 
dcfire of glory. 

This defire, as I have already obferved makes men flipporr, without pain, the 
fatigue of Rudy and reilcdion. It endues a man with chat conRancy of atten- 
tion, neceflary to render him illuftrious, in any arc or fcience whatfoever. To 
this dcfire perfons owe that boldncfs of mind, which enables them to cite before 
the tribunal of reafon, the opinions, prejudices, and errors, confccrated by time. 

Ic is this defire alone, which, in the arts and fcienccs raifes us to the percep- 
tion of new truths, or procures us new amufenicnts. This defire, in fhort, is 
the foul of the man of genius : ic is the fource of what appears ridiculous in him 
(f ), and of his fuccefs ^ a fucceis commonly owing to the obitinacy with which 

he 



(() Every man abfbrbcd in deeprefle£tion, 
and employed about great and general ideas, 
lives in the forgctfulncfii of thofc forms, 
and in the ienorance of thofe cuftoms, 
which compofc the knowlece of a great part 
of the world ; and thus aJmoft conftantly 
appears ridiculous. Few men perceive that 
the knowlege of little things, generally 
fuppofes the ignorance of thofe that are 
great ; that every man who lives like the 
reft of the world, has no ideas but thofe that 
arc common to all ; that fuch a man cannot 
raifc himfdf above the abilities of the com- 
mon people i and that, in (bort, genius al- 
ways fuppofcs a man to have a lively defire 
of glory, which rendering him infenfible to 
all other defires, opens his mind only to the 
love of knowlege. 

Anaxagoras is an example of this. Be- 
ing prcffed bv his friends to place his affairs 
in order, ana for that purpofe to employ 
fome hours of his time, *' O my friends, 
'* he replied, you aflc what is impo^ble. 
" How can I divide my time between my 
** a/Fairs, and my ftudies, when I perfer 
** one drop of wiTdom, to whole tuns of 
« riches r 

Coineille was doubtlefs of the fame opi- 
nion, when a young man, to whom he had 
prooiifcd his daughter, and whofe affairs 
put him under the neceiBty of breaking off 
the marriage, went in the morning to Cor- 
neilic, and without ceremony entered his 
clofet : '* I come, faid he. Sir, to retra(^ 
*' my promifc, and to give you the motives 
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" of my condu)^. Why, Sir, replied 

" Corneillc, could not you, without inter- 
" rupting me, talk of all that to my wife ? 
<' Go up to her : I underftand nothing at 
«* all of thefe affaira," 

There is fcarely a man of genius, of 
whom fome fuch circumftance might not 
be mentioned. A domeftic enters in 9 
fright the clofet of the learned Budeus,' 
and tells him, the houfc is on fire ; " Well, 
" fays he, inform my wife of it. I do not 
" interfere in houfhold affairs." 

A tafte for ftudy fuffers no diftra£lion. 
It is to the retreat to which, this tafte con- 
fines illuftrious men, that they owe that 
fimplicityof manners, and thofe fimplc un- 
expetfled anfwers,whichfooftenfurniih men 
of moderate abilities with the pretence of 
ridiculing men of genius. I fliall upon this 
fubjeft mention two paffages of the cele- 
brated la Fountatne. One of his friends, 
who had doubtlefs his converfion much at 
heart,lcnthimonedaythe epiftlcsofSt.PauI. 
La Fontaine read them with avidity, but be- 
ing naturally of a mild and humane difpofi- 
tion, he was fhocked at the fecming fcverity 
of that apoftle's writings, and ftiutting the 
book, returned it to his friend, fayinc, *' I 
" reftore you your book : this St. Paul is 
" not a man after my mind." It was with 
the fame fimplicity, that one day compar- 
ine St. Auguftin to Rabelais, •' How, cried 
"la Fountaine, can men of tafte prefer 
" the reading of St, Auguftin to that of 
** Rabelais, fo fprighily and fo amufing ?" 
I Every 
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he concenters hinifclf in one kind of ftudy. One fciencc is fufficient lo fill the 
the whole capacity of one mind ; it therefore, neither has nor can have an 
univcrfal genius. 

The length of the reflections neceffary to render a perfon fupcrior in one kind 
of ftudy, compared with the Ihortncfs of lii'e, fhcws us the impoflibility of 
excelling in many, 

Bcfide-s, there is only one age, namely that of the palTions, in which we 
can conquer the firft difficulties that forbid accefs to each fcicnce. This age 
being paft, we may learn ftill to manage with more dexterity, the inftruments 
we have always made ufc of, the better to unfold our ideas, and to prefcnt 
them to public view : but we are incapable of the neccflary efforts for clearing 
a frefh foil. 

Genius, of whatever kind, is always the effedt of an infinite number of com- 
binations, that can only be formed in early youth. 

Moreover, by genius, I do not merely underftand the difcovcries made in 
the fciences or the invention, with refpedl to the matter and plan of the work, 
there is alfo a genius of exprefllon. The principles of the art of writing are fo 
obfcure, fo few, and imperfe<^, that no one can obtain the title of being a ce- 
lebrated writer, without being really an inventor. 

La Fontaine and Boileau have employed but little invention, in relation to 
the fubjedts of which they have treated : yet both of them have been juftly 
cftcemed men of genius j the firft, from the fimplicity and agreeable manner 
in which he has formed his narrations j the iaft, from the corrcdnefs, ftrength, 
and poetic ftyle, which runs through his works. Whatever reproaches are caft 
on Boileau, we are forced to confefs, that by infinitely improving the art of vcr- 
fification, he has realJy merited the title of an inventor. 

Among the different kinds of genius to which people apply themfelves, 
fome are more defirable than others. In poetry, for inflance, the genius of ex- 
preffion is, if I may ufe the term, the genius of neceffity. The epic poet, the 
nioft rich in the invention of a fubjed, is not read if he is void of the genius 
of cxpreffion ; on the contrary, a poem, where the verfification is good, and 
the piece abounds with poetic beauties, though otherwife without invention, will 
always meet with a favourable reception from the public. 

This is not the cafe with philofophical works : in thefe, the firft merit b that 
of the fubjedl. In order to inftruft mankind, it is neceffary to prefent to them 
a new truth, or to ftiew them the connedion that fubfifts between truths, that 
appear fcparate. In works of inftrudlion, the beauty and eloquence of the 
diction, and an agreeable arrangement form only a fecondary merit. Thus 
among the moderns we have fecn philolophers without ftrength, grace, and even 
cicarncfs of cxpreffion, obtain great reputation. The obfcurity of their writ- 
ings, may, for fome time, condemn them to oblivion i but at length they rife 
from it ; there, fooncr or later, appears a penetrating mind, which feizing the 



Every man who is concentered in the 3£ts like himfelf, and fcarccly ever like any 
ftudy of intcrcfting objcdb, finds himfelf bodyelfe; confequcntly, he muft almoft al- 
alone in the midft of the world, he always ways appear ridiculous. 

truths 
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truths contained in their works, frees them from the obfcurity with which they 
are covered, and clearly explains them. A genius like this, fhares with the 
inventors the merit and glory of their diicovcries. He is a labourer, who digs. 
up a treafure, and divides with the proprietor of the land, the riches he linds 
buried there. 

After what I have faid of the invention required in the fubjed, and of the 
genius of cxprelBon, it is ealy to explain, how a celebrated writer may compofe 
a bad work : it is fuflicicnc, that the genius with which he writes, fhould be only 
a fecondary one. For this reafon, a celebrated poet may be a bad philofophcr, 
and a good philofopher, a bad poet ; a writer of a romance may be a bad hiftOf 
rian, and an excellent hilioriin compofc a bad romance. 

The conclufion of this chapter is, thit though genius always fuppofes invcn- 
tion, all invention, however, does not fuppofc genius. In order to obtain the 
the title of a man of genius, it is neceflary, that his invention fhould be em- 
ployed about objefls that are general and important ; and that he Hiould be 
bom at a time, when, by his talrfnts and dijcoverics, he nuy make a figure in 
rhe learned world, by carrying to pcrfcdion the arts and fciences. 

The man of genius, is then, in pare, the work of chance •. it is chance which, 
always in adion, prepares the dilcoveries, infenfibly brings truths together, 
that are always ufelefe when too far feparated, and which gives birth to the 
man of genius, at the very inftant, when the truths, already brought together, 
afford him general and clear principles : genius feizes thefe, prefenrs them to the 
public, and ibme part of the empire of the arts and fciences is enlightened. 

Chance then difcharges, with refpcd to genius, the office of thofe winds, 
which, dilperled at the four corners of the earth, there charge themfelves with 
the inflammable matter that compofc the meteors : this matter difpcrfed loofciy 
through rhe air, produces no efFeA, till the momcnc, when, by contrary winds, 
its particles icnpetuouQy clafh againft each otherj-, tthCn the lightning kindles 
its flafhes faft through the air, and the horizoa is in a blae«. 
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CHAP. n. 

of Imagination and Sentiments 

MOST of thofe, who have hitherto treated of^ the ima^atign, have too 
much confined and rcflrained the figniBcation of the word. To ob(airi 
a clear idea of this term, let us confider its etymology; it is derived frofifl 
the Latin imago, image. 

Many have confounded the memory and the imagination. They have not 
perceived, that there are no words exactly fynonimoiis ; that the memory con- 
fifts in a diftind remembrance of the object prefented to us, and the imagination 
in a combination, a new aiTembiage of images, and propc*- relations perceived 
between thefe images, and the fenfations they would excite. If this be terror, 
the imagination gives being to the Iphinx and to the furies. If this be allonifh- 

ment 
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nient or adtniratfon, it creates the garden of the Hcfperides, the enchanted 
ifland of Armida, and the palace of Atalanta. 

Imagination is then the invention with refpedt to images (a), as genius is 
withrefptdl to ideas. 

The memory, which is only the exaft remembrance of thcobjedls prefcnted 
to \is, differs no left from the imagination, than a portrait of Louis XIV, 
done by k Brun, differs from a pkflure of the coiKjueftof Franchc Comte (b). 
' h follows from this definition of the imagination, that it is employed fcarcely 
about any thing clfc, but in defcriptions, pictures, and decorations. In all other 
cafes, the imagination can only fervc to cloke the ideas and fcntiments we re- 
prefent. It formerly played a much greater part in the world ; it explained al- 
mod all the phenomena of nature. It was from the urn on which a naiad 
reded that the rivers flowed, which winded along the vallies ; the foreils and 
pltuns were covered with verdure, by the care of the napese and the dryades ; 
the rocks torn from the mountains, were rolled into the plains by the orcades ; 
the powers of the air, under the name of genii, or demons, unchained the 
winds, and let loo(e the dorms on the countries they would ravage. 

Thotigh in Europe, people no longer explain the ph^enomena of nature, by 
the imagination ; though they make no other ufe or it, than to give a greater 
clearnefs and beauty to the principles of the Iciences, and though they expedl to 
difcover the fecrets of nature only by experiments, we muft not imagine that all 
nations, are equally enlight^rncd in this refpe<^. Imagination is dill the philolb- 
phy of India : ic is fhe, who, in Tonquin, has fixed the indant of the forma- 
tion of pearls (c) : it is die, who by peopling the elements with demi-gods. 



(a) We give the title of a man of a livdy 
imagination, to him who expreffes his ideas 
by ftrong images. It is true, in coverfation 
wc generally confound imagination with 
invention uiid paflion. It is however, eafy 
to diftinguifh the man of warm paffions, 
from the man of a ftrong and lively imagi- 
nation, fmcc it almoft always proceeds from 
the want of imagination that a poet who 
excells in tragedy or comedy, fo often makes 
but a very indifferent figure in an epic or 
lyric poem. 

(b) ft muft be- rememliercd that Louis 
XIV. is painted in this p'nfture. 

(c) Imagination, fupportcd by fomc ob- 
fcure and ridiculous traditions, teaches in 
relation to this fubjcft, that a king of Ton- 
quin, a great magician, had foi mcd a bow of 
pure gold, and that all the arrows ffaot from 
it carried death. Armed witli rhis bow he 
routed an army. A neighbouring king at- 
tacked him with more numerous forces: he 
experienced his power, and was defeated ; 
he concluded a treutv, and obtained for his 
fon the daughter of tiie conqueror. Aniidft 



the intoxication of the firft night, the bride- 
groom conjured his fpoufe to fubftitute in 
the room of her father's magic bow, an- 
other pcrfe^ly like it. This the impruJcncc 
of love promifed ; (he executed her promifc, 
and did not fufpcf^t her being guilty of a 
crime. But fcarce was the fon-in-law 
armed with the wonderful bow, when he 
marched againft his father-in-law, defeated 
him, and forced him to fly with his daugh- 
ter to the fea coaft. There a demon ap- 
peared tD the king of Tonquin, and let 
him know the author of his misfortune. 
The father enraged, fcized his daughter, 
and drew his fcimeter: (he in vain pro- 
tcftcd her innocence, <he found him inflex- 
ible. She then foretold, that all the drops 
of her blood fhould be changed into pearls, 
whofc whitenefs fhould render future ages 
a witnefs of her imprudence, and her in- 
nocence. She was fdcnt, the father (truck ; 
the metamorphofis began ; and the coaft, 
ftained with this paricide, is ftill that where 
they R(h for the iuieft pearls. 

creating 
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creating at her pleafurc demons, genii, fairies, and inchanters, in order to ex- 
plain the phaenomena of the natural world, has, with a bold wing, often railed 
hcrfclf CO its origin. After having long run over the immeafurable dcfarts ot 
fpace, and of eternity, (he is ac length forced to ftop at a point ; at this point 
time begins. The dark, tluck, and fpiricual air, which according to the Taautus 
of the Phoenicians, covered the vaft abyfs, is tilled with love for its own prin- 
ciples 1 love produces a mixture, and this mixture receives the name of defirc -, 
this defirc conceives the aqueous corruption ; this corruption contains the feed 
of theuniverfe, and of all living creatures. Intelligent animals, under the name 
of Zophafemin, or the contemplacors of the heavens, received their being : the 
fun was kindled, the earth and icas were warmed with its rays ; they reflected 
them, and enflamed the air : the winds blew, the clouds arofe, flruck againft 
each other, and from their fhock proceeded thunder and lightening ; the 
noife awakened the intelligent animals, who afrighted, began to move, and 
fled, fomc into the caverns of the earth, and others into the abyls of the 
ocean. 

The fame imagination, which joined to the principles of a falfe philofophy, 
had in Phcenicia thus defcribcd the formation of the univerfe, in fcvcral other 
countries brought chaos into order, by a thoufand different ways (d). 

In Greece, it infpired Hefiod, who, when full of his enthufiafm, faid, " In 
*' the beginning were Chaos, black Erebus, and Tartarus. Time did not yet 
*' exift, when eternal night, which, on heavy and extended wings, roved through 



(d) They aHert in the kingdom of Lao, 

ihat heaven and earth rubfifteclfrom all eter- 
nity. According to them, fixteen terreftrial 
worlJs arc fubjcdl to ours, and the moft 
elevated are the moil ddightful. A flame 
fcnt forth, every thirty-fix thoufand years, 
from the abyfa of the hrmament, furrounds 
the earth, as the bark of. a tree incompaifes 
the trunk and refolvcs it into water. Nature, 
for lomc moments reduced to this ftate, is 
revived by a genius of the firfl heaven. He 
defcends on the wings of the winds, their 
breath makes the waters retire ; the moift 
earth is dried -, the forefls and plains are 
covered with verdure, and the earth rcfumes 
its primeval form. 

At the laft conflagration, which, the 
inhabitants of Lao, fay, preceeded the 
age of Xaca, a mandarin named Ponta- 
bofaamy-fuan, caft himfclf upon the fur- 
face of the waters : a flower fwam on 
their immenfity ; the mandarin perceived it, 
and cut it with his fcimeter. By a fudden 
mctamorphofis, the flower cut from its 
(hilk, changed Into a virgin \ nature had 
never produced any thing fo beautiful. The 



mandarin conceived the moft violent paflion 
for her, and made known his tenderncfs. 
The love of virginity rendered the maid 
infenfible to the tears of her lover. The 
mandarin admired her virtue ; but not being 
able to deprive himfelf of her fight, placed 
himfclf at fome diftance from her, where 
reciprocally darting ardent glances at each 
other, they had fuch an effect, that the 
maid conceived, and brought forth without 
lofmg her virginity. To provide nourifh- 
ment for the new inhabitants of the earth, 
the mnndarin caufed the waters to retire i 
he excavated the valJies, raifed the moun- 
tains, and lived among mankind, till at 
length leaving the earth, he flew towards 
heaven : but the gates were fhut againft 
him, and not opened till he had endured 
a long and fcvere penance on earth. Such 
is the pocric pi(9ure, given in the kingdom 
of Lao, of the generation of beings ; a 
picture that is varied by diflercnt nations. 
To as to be more or lefs grand or fantafti- 
cal, but it is always formed by the ima-* 
gination. 



« the 
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** the immenfe plains of fpace fuddcnly flopped at Erebus : ihe there dcpo- 
** fitcd an egg : Erebus received it into her bofom, hatched it, and Love 
•' fprang from thence. He arofe on his golden wing, united himfelf to Chaos : 
•' and this union gave being to the heavens, to the earth, to the immortal gods, 
** CO men, and to animals. Already Venus, conceived in the fea, irofe on the 
•* furface of the waters ; all animated bodies flopped to contemplate her ; the 
" emotions which Love had impreJIcd on all nature, were then diredtcd cowards 
•* beauty. Now order, regularity, and defign were firft known in the uni- 
" verfc." 

Thus in the firfl ages of Greece imagination built the palace of the 
world. Now more wife in her conceptions, fhe fuffers us to arrive at the 
knowledge of its foundation by the inforn^ation of hiflory. Intruded by an 
infinite number of errors, (he no longer interferes in the explication of the phe- 
nomena of nature -, but, in confcquence of experiments, fhe applies herfelf only 
to dcfcriptions and pi<^res. 

It is there that fhe creates thofe beings, and thofe new fcenes which poetry 
by its turns, chc magnificence of its exprefHons, and propriety of words, ren- 
der vifible to the eyes of the reader. 

Are bold paintings required? Imagination is fenfible chat the grandefl pic- 
tures, Ihould they be incorred, are even the moft proper to make an imprclRun ; 
that people prefer to chc mild and pure light of the lamps burning befure the 
altars, the mingled explolions of fire, aihes, and fmoke, darted from mount 
jEtna. 

Is a voluptuous pi^ure required ? Imagination condu^s Adonis into the 
midfl of a grove : he there fees Venus fleeping on a bed of rofes ; the goddefs 
awakes; the blufh of modefly covers her cheeks ; a flight robe conceals a part 
of her beauties j the ardent Adonis is enraptured with chc fight ; he feizcs the 
goddefs i he triumphs over her rtfiflance ; the veil is fnatched with an impa- 
tient hand, Venus is naked, the alabafter of her body is expofed to the eye of 
defire: and here the pifture remains loofcly terminated, leaving to caprice, and 
the varied fancies of love, the choice of attitudes and carefTes. 

Is it ncceflary to reprefent a fimpic fadl under a fhining image ? to fhcw, for 
inflancc, the dilTentions among the citizens ? Imagination will reprefent Peace 
leaving the city in tears, with the olive hanging withered over her eyes. Thus 
in poetry, imagination fhows how to reprefent every thing by fliort images, or 
allegories, which are properly only continued ir.etaphors. 

In philofophy, the ufe that may be made of ihe imagination is infinitt ly more 
limited : it there lerves only, as I have faid above, to throw a clearer and more 
agreeable lighc on principles. I fay a clearer ; becaufe men who underftand 
very well what they mean, when they pronounce the words that reprefent fenf- 
ibie objeds, as an Bok^ the orr^i, the/tt«, do net underfland the meaning of 
the terms beauty^ j^fii^^y virtufy whole lignification includes a great number of 
ideas. It is almofl impofTiblc for them to affix the fame complex ideas to the 
lame word, and hence arifcs the eternal and hot difputes, chat have lb often llain- 
cd the earth with blood. 

The imagination, which endeavours to clothe abflraft ideas, and the princi- 
ples of the fcicnces, with fenfible images, gives therefore clcamcli and charms 



to philofophy. 
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It equally cmbclJifhcs works of ft-ntimeiu. When Ariofto condu<fl& Rolando 
into the grotto, whither Angelica is to repair, with what arc does he adorn it? 
On every fide are infcriptions engraved by love, beds of turf prepared by plea- 
itire i the murmur of rivulets, the frcihncfs of the air, the perfume of flowers, 
ai*e all united to excite the defires of Rolando. The poet knew chat the more 
this grotto was embclltflied, the more pleafijre it promifed, and the fweeter de- 
light it infufed into the foul of the hero, the more violent would be i»is defpair, 
when he should learn the faKhood of Angelica ; and the more would this pic- 
ture raife in the minds of his readers thofe tender emotions, to which their plea- 
lures arc attached. 

I /hall conclude this piece on the imagination with an oriental fable, which is 
perhaps in fomc relpedts incorrcft, but very ingenious, and extremely fitted to 
prove how much the imagination may fbmetimes add charms to a fentiment. 
It is a fortunate Jover, who, under the veil of an allegory, ingenioufly attributes 
to his mirtrefs the love he has offered her, and the perfections he admires. 

" I was one day in the bath : an odoriferous earth, an animated hand palTed into 
" mine. 1 asked, art thou musk? art thou amber ? It replied, 1 am but com- 
** mon earth, but I have had feme connexion with arofe; its beneficent virtue 
** has penetrated me ; without that 1 Qiould dill be only common earth (e^." 

1 have, I thinks clearly determined what we ought to underhand by imagina^ 
tion, and (hewn fevcral ways the ufe that may be made of it. 1 now pals to 
fentiment. 

The moment when paflion is awaked with the greateft flrength, the ftrong 
feelings which it excites in us arc called fentiments. Thus we underdand by 
pafllon only a continuity of mental feeling, or fentiments. A man's paffion for 
a woman, is only the duration of hisdefjres, and fenciments, with refpedl to her. 

This definition being given in order to diftinguifh the different ideas affixed 
to the word fentiment, it mu£l: be obferved that it is frequently uled in an inde- 
terminate fenfe, and often confounded with fenfation : we mUit recolle(5t that 
there are appetites and paffions ; the firfl are immediately given by nature, thefd 
arc hunger, chirff, &c the others not being immediately given by nature, 
fuppofe the ellablifhmenc of fociety, as ambition, pride, the love of luxury, 
&c hence I diftinguifh two kind of fentiments. One of which has a relation to 
the natural wants, and arc tercned fenfations ; the other to the pafOons, and arc 
particularly called fentiments. It is of the laft fpecics. that I fpeak in this chapter. 

In order to form a clear idea of this fubjcd, it muft be obferved that there 
arc no men without dcfires, and confequcntly without icntimcnts ; thefe fenti- 
ments are either weak or hvely. When they arc only weak, we ihall confidcr 
them as not having any at all. We allow fentiments only to thofe who arc 
ftrongly affcdted. If we are affrighted, if our fear does not precipitate us in- 
to greater dangers than thofe we would avoid, and allows us the full ufe of our 
reafon, we can never be charged with being fearful men. "What I fay of the 
fentiment of fear, I alfo fay of that of love and ambition. 

It is only to tne paffions, that man owes thofe lively emotions and tranfports, 
to which we give the name of fentiments. 



(c) See the Guliftan, or the Empire of Rofcs, by Saadi, 

Wc 
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W€ are animated by thefe pafllons, when a fingle dclire governs the mind, 
and imperioufly commands all the fubordinate dcfircs. Whoever yields fuc- 
cefTively to different dcfires, deceives himfclf if he thinks he is poflefTed with 
ftrong paiTions : he miftakes inclinations for pafTions, 

The dcfpotic power, if I may be allowed the term, of a dcfire to which all . 
the others arc fubordinate, is therefore in us what characterizes pafTion. There 
are, confequently, but few men of ftrong paflions, and but few capable of 
Jively fentiments. 

Frequently the manners of a people, and theconfittution of a ftate, oppofc 
the expanding of the pafTions and fentiments. How many countries are there, 
where certain pafTions cannot fhew themfclvcs, at leaft, by actions ! In an ar- 
bitrary government, always fubjedl to a thoufand revolutions, the gre^t arc 
almoft conftancly fcorched by the fire of ambition ; but this is not the cafe in a 
monarchy, where the laws are put in force. In fuch a ftate the ambitious are 
chained, and we fee none but the intriguing, to whom I do not give the title 
of ambitious. Not but in thefe countries there arc an infinite number 
of people who have the feeds of ambition •, but, except in fome lingu- 
lar circumflances, they die away, without ever fliooting forth. Ambition in 
thefe men, is like thofe fubterraneous fires icindled in the bowels of the earth, 
where they burn without cxplofion, till the moment when the waters penetrate 
to them, where being ratified by the fire, they rife, burft open the mountains. 
And fhakc the foundations of the earth. 

In countries where the feeds of certain paflions and fentiments are choaked, 
the public can only know and ftudy them by pifturcs exhibited by cele- 
brated writers, and principally the poets. 

Sentiment is the foul of poetry, and above all of the drama. Having 
marked out the figns by which great painters, and men of lively fentiments, 
may underhand the pafllons, it is proper to obferve, that neither thefe, nor the 
fentiments, can ever be well painted by thofe who have never felt them. If they 
place a hero in a fituation proper for his fhewing all the force of the pafllons, 
in order to draw a true picture they themfclves raiift be affciSled with the fame 
fentiments whofe effefls they defcribe, and draw the model from their own hearts. 
If they are without pafllons, they can never feize the precifc point which a 
fentimcnt attains, and never furmounts (f ) ; they always fall fl^orc, or go beyond 
nature. 

Befides, in order to fucceed here, it is not fufficient to be in general fufcept- 
ible of the pafllons, they mufl alfo be animated by that which they paint. One 
kind of fcntiment does not make'us divine another, and we always exprefs that 
but poorly, which we feel but weakly. Corneille, whofe foul was more elevat- 
ed than fender, paints great politicians and heroes better than lovers. 

It is principally to truth, that painters of the pafllons and fentiments owe their 
fame. I know, however, that happy fituadons, noble maxims, and elegant 



(f ) In theatrical works, nothing is more the hero perform a£lions which furpafs his 
common than to exprefs the fentiment with motives. There are few dramatic poets 
ipirit. Would they paint virtue, they make free from this fault, 

K k a verfc. 
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verfc, have fomcttmcs obtained great fucccfs on the flagc ; but whatever nwrit 
there is in this fucccfs, it is in the drama only a fecondary merit. 

The verfcs in which the charafler is cxprefled in tragedies, make the greateft 
imprcfTion upon us. Who is not (truck with thac fccne, where Catiline an- 
fwcrs the reproach of being an afiaflln, made him by Lentulus : 

Crots que ees crimes 
Sent de ma politique^ y non pas de mon coeur : 



Force de fe ptier aux maurs de fes complices. 

Believe that thefe crimes 
Proceed from policy* and not my heart : 
Forced to yield to the manners of my accomplices. 

It is neccffary, he adds, that the chief of a confpiracy (hould fucccilivcly 
aiTume all chara^liers. If I had only fuch as Lentulus in my party» 

Et s*il n*itoU rempli que d^hommes vertueux^ 
JeiCawroispas de peine a Viire encorplus que'eux^ 

And was it only filled with virtuous men, 
I (hould find no pain in furpalCng them. 

What a chara^er is included in thefe two laft: lines ! What a chief of a con- 
ipiracy, is a man fo much mailer of himfclf, as to be according to his choice 
either virtuous or vicious ! What an ambition is that, which, in fpitc of the ufual 
inflexibility of the pifTions, can make the proud Catiline ftoop to affumc all 
ciiaradters [ Such an ambition proclaims thcdeftroyer of Rome. 

Such verfes are always infpired by the pafTions. He who is not fufceptible 
of them, ought to renounce all attempts to paint them. But it is asked, by 
what marks fhall the public, who are often but little capable of judging of 
what falls Ihort, or exceeds nature, know the great painters of the fcntiments ? 
By the manner, I reply, in which they cxprefs them. By means of refle*ftion 
and memory, a man of genius may form a good judgment of what a lover 
ought to door fay in a particular fiiuation ; he may fubftitute the cxprcfllon of 
the fentiment, for the fcnciment itfc-lf : but he is in the fituation of a painter, who 
in the defcription of the beauty and form of a woman, might draw her por- 
trait ; and might perhaps make a fine pidure \ but not a true refcmblance. 
Mere genius can never divine the language of the heart. 

Nothing can be more infipid to an old man, than the converfation of two 
lovers. The man infenfible, but witty, is the cafe of the old man ; the fimple 
language of the heart appears to him flat; he fecks, infpite of himfclf, to raife 
it by fome ingenious (Irokes, which always difcovcr, that he does not feel what 
he defcribes. 

When Pelcus braves the wrath of heaven, when the burfts of thunder pro- 
claim the prefence of the God, his rival, and Thetis, flruck with fear, in order 
to calm the fuipicions of her jealous lover, fays : 
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Va^ fms \ Se mdittrer que je erains^ 
Oeft te dire ajfez que je i'aime (g) : 

Go, fly i and let my tender fears impart. 
The trembling apprchcnfions of my heart : 

we perceive that the danger in which Pcleus found himfelf was too fljdden, for 
Thetis to be in fo tranquil a fituation, as to give this ingenious turn to her an- 
fwer. Terrified at the approach of a God, who, with a finglc word, could 
reduce the lover to nothing, and prefled with the eager defire of feeing him 
gone, fhe had properly only time to cry. Fly, I adore thee. 

Every phrafe ingcnioufly turned, is at the fame time a proof of wit, and « 
want of (eniiment. The man intirely agitated by a paflion which heftrong- 
ly feels, does not trouble himfelf about the manner in which he exprefles 
it J the mofl fimplc is that which firft occurs. 

When Cupid, weeping at the knees of Venus, asks her to grant him Pfychc, 
and thegoddefs laughs at his grief, Cupid fays: 

ye ne meplaindrois pas^ fije pouvois mourir. 

I (hould not complain, were it poITible to die. 

When Titus declares to Berenice^ that the Deftinics have ordained that thcf 
fhould be feparated for ever (h), Berenice anfwcrs : 

Pour jamais ! que ce mot eji affreux quand on aime / 

For ever ! A word how frightful when wc love I, 

■# 
When Palmira fays to Seide, that in vain fhe attempted by her prayers to move 
her ravifhcr, Seide replies : 



(g) If in this vcrfc of Ovid ; 

Pignora ctrtapetis^ do pignora certa tlmendc, 

the fua fays nearly the fame thing to Phae- 
ton ; it i& becaufc Phaeton is not yet mount- 
ed in hia chariot, and confequently is not 
in the moment of danger. 

(h) In the Englifti tragedy of Cleopatra, 
Ociavia rejoins Antony : and it is natural 
that Antony (hould find his love revive for 
her : this Cleopatra fearing, Antony com- 
forts her : '* The difference,*' fays he to 
her, " between O^via and Cleopatra ! " 
*• Oh, my lord," replies ftie, " a much 
•* greater difference between my condition 



and hers : if 0(5Vavia be fliehted at pre- 
fent, ftill Oflavia is thy wife ; a never 
Jying hope dwells in her foul, drys her 
tears, and comforts her in misfortune. 
To-morrow Hymen may place thee again 
in her arms. Bui what is my deftiny ! A 
moment's fufpenfion of love in thy heart, 
and all my hopes are fled, She can figh, 
and fawn on the beloved object, hope to 
move him, flatter hcrfelf with a return 

of lov e 1 cannot one finglc in- 

ftant of indifference, and there's an end 
of all to me ; immcnfe fpace and eter- 
nity will for ever feperaie me from thy 
love.** 

^uel 
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^el eft dofic ce mortel infinfthk a tes larma ? 

What is then this mortal infenfible to thy tears ? 

Thefe verfes, and in general, al3 chofc exprefiive of the fentimcnts are fimple, 
both in the turn and the expreffion. But wit, void of fentiments, would always 
lead us far from this ilmpliclty, and even fometimes turn a fentiment into a 
maxim. 

How may we prevent ourfelves from being In this refpe£t the dupe of wit ? 
It is the buftncls of wit to obferve, to generalize obfcrvations, and to draw from 
them conclufions or maxims. Accuftomed to this progrefs, it is almofl ira- 
pofTibtc for the man of genius who has never been in love, and would painc 
that paflion, to avoid turning fentiments into maxims. Thus Fontcnclle has 
made one of his fliepherds fay : 

JJcn ne doit point aimer j lerfqu^on a k caur tendre^ 

When we have a tender heart, we ought not to love. 

An idea common to him with QuinauJt, who expreflcs himfcif very differently^ 
when he makes Atys fay : 

^. •. Si faimois unjour^ par malbfur^ 

Jt connois bien men caur^ 
II feroit trop fenjikle. 

If ever Cupid wounds my heart. 
So well I know its tender part, 
My fure misfortune, it mud prove. 
And IlhalJ Jofe myfcif for love. 

If Quinaulc has not turned the fentiment of Atys into a maxim, it was becaufe he 
was fcnfible that a man warmly affbded, does not amufc himfcif with genera- 
lizing his ideas. 

It is not in this refpeft with ambition as with love. Sentiments in ambition 
may be united with wit and rtfle^iyn : the caufe of this difference is produced 
by the different objc(5ls propofed to thefc two paflions. 

A lover dcfires the favours of her whom he loves. Now thefe favours arc 
not granted to the fublimity of his wit, but to the excefs of his icndcrnefs. 
The lover in tears and defpairing at the feet of his miftrefs, is the eloquence 
mod proper to move her. This is the intoxication of the lover, by which he 
prepares and feizes thofe moments of weakncfs, which puts the finifhing rtroke 
to his happinefs. Wit has no fhare in the triumph : it is then a (tranger to the 
fentiment of love. Belides, the excefs of the lover's paflion, promifcs to afford 
a thoufand pleafures to the objeA beloved. It is not fo with the ambitious j 
for his ambition promifcs no picafure to his accomplices. If a throne be the ob- 
jcd of his dcfires, and in order to mount ir, he muft be fupported by a power- 
ful 



^ 
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ful party ; in vain would he hy before the cy^s of his partizans all the exccfs of 
his ambition, they would hear him with indifference; did he not aHign to each 
the fhare he was to have in the government, and prove how much it would be 
for their intereft to raifc him to his wifhes. 

The Jovtr, in fliorc, depends only on the object beloved ; a fingle moment 
procures his felicity ; rcflcftion has no time to enter a heart, the more warm!/ 
agitated as it approaches nearer the attainment of its dcfires. But the ambitious 
in order to execute his projcffcs, has continual need of the afliftance of all forts 
of men : and to make a proper ufe of them, he muft know them : bcfides, his 
fucccfs depends on projedls artfully managed, and long prepared. What abi- 
lities are required to concert and purfue them? The fcntiment of ambition is there 
neceHkrily connected with abilities and reflexion. 

The dramatic poet may then render faithfully the character of the ambitious, 
by fomctimes putting into his mouth thofc fententious verfcs, which, that they 
may ftrongly ftrikethe fpc^tator, ought to be the rcfult of a lively fentiment and 
profound rcfledlion. Such are thofc verfcs, where, to juftify his audacity, Ca- 
tiline fays to I^obus, who accufes him with imprudence: 

nimprudtnce tfeft pas dans la t^erit/, 
ElU eft dans un pr (jet faux t^ mal concert e % 
Mais J s'il eft bien fuivi^ c*eft un trait de prudence 
^e Waller quelquejcis jufques a rinfolence. 
Et J€ fais^ pour dompter les plu^ imperieuXy 
^'iifaut ftiuvetit mains d'ari que de m^nis pour eux. 

Imprudence confifls notin rafhnefs. 

But in falfc and ill-concerted projects ; 

If 'tis properly tim'd, 'tis a ftroke of prudence 

Sometimes even to proceed to infolcnce. 

I know to tame the moft imperious, 

Often requires le(s art than contempt. 

What I have faid of ambition Hiews in what different dofes, if I may ufe the 
term, wit may be applied to the paflions. 

I (hall conclude with this obfervation, that our manners, and the form of 
our government not permitting us to give ourfclves up to ftrong pafllons, fuch 
as ambition and revenge, our painters commonly employ themfclvcs in repre- 
fenting the fentiments of fennble men, as love, filial and paternal tenderncfs, 
which} for this reafbn, has almoil taken intirc pofTcHion of the French theatre. 
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CHAP. IIL 
Of Wit. 

Wl T is nothing but an alTemblagc of new ideas and combinations. Had 
wc made in any one kind ali the combinations pofTible, we could in that 
fpccics carry no farther either our invention, or our wit -, we might be learned, 
but we could not be witcy. It is then evident, that if there were no difcove- 
ries to be made, all would be fcicnce, and wit would be impoflibie : for wc 
Ihould have afcended up even to the firft principles of things. Being once ar- 
rived at thofe general and fimplc principles, the knowledge of the fafls, that 
had raifed us to them, would be no more than a frivolous fciencc, and all 
the libraries filled with thefe fads would become ufekfs. Wcfhould then'poHcfi 
all the materials of politics and legiQation, that is, have extraded from all 
hiftorics the fmall number of principles, which being proper to preferve among 
mankind the greateft equality pofGblc, would one day give birth to the beft form 
of government. It would be the fame with natural philofophy, and in general 
with all the iciences. 

Then the human underflanding, fcattered in a infinite number of works, would 
be concentered by an able hand in a fmall volume of principles, nearly as the 
fpiritof the flowers diffufcd through vail plains, arc, by the art of chcmiftry, 
cafily concentered in a bottle of cflencc. 

The human mind, indeed, is in every fcience very far from having arrived at 
the term here fuppofed, and I freely confcfs that wc fhall not foon be reduced to 
the fad necefllry of being only learned \ and that, in Qiort, thanks to human 
ignorance, wc fhall long be permitted to have wit. 

Wit then always fuppofcs invention. But what difference, it is asked, is 
ihtre between this kind of" invention, and that which obtains for us the title of 4 
genius? In order to difcovcr this, let us confult the public. In morality and in 
politics they, fur inllance, honour with the title of^ men of genius, both Ma- 
chiavel, and the author of the Spirit of Laws ; and give the title of men of 
great wit to Rochefaucault and la Druycre. The only fenfibic difference between 
thefe two kinds of mtn is, 'that the firft treat of the moft important fubjcds, 
connei^ more truths together, and form a greater affemblagc of them than the 
iecond. Now the union of a greater number of truths, fuppofes a greater quan- 
tity of combinations, and confcquencly a more uncommon pcrfon. Bcfidcs, the 
public are fond of feeing all the conlequcncrs that can be drawn from a principle : 
they ought then to reward with a fupcrior title, like that of gt^nius, whoever 
procures them this advantage, by uniting an infinite number of truths under the 
fame point of view. Such is in philofophy, the fcnfible difference between 
genius and wit. 

In the arts, people exprefs by the word talent, what in the fdtnces is meant 
the word wit j or it feems that the difference is very fmall. 

Whoever 
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Whoes^er either models himfelf afccr the great men who have already preceded 
him in the fame courfe, does not furpals them, or has not written a certain 
number of elegant pieces, has not made fufficicnt efforts of mind, nor given fufii- 
cient proofs of invention to merit the title of a genius. Coafequently we place 
in the lift of men of talents or abilities Reynard, Vergier, Campiflron, and 
Flechieti while we quote as men of genius Moliere, la Fontaine, Corneille, 
and BofTuet. I fhall even add on this fubjedt, that people fomecimes refufe to 
the author, the title they grant to the work. A fale, or a tragedy has great 
fuccefs, and they fay of thefe works that they are full of genius, without daring 
fometimes to grant the title to the author. la order to obtain it, it is neceffkry 
to have, like Fontaine, in an infinite number of fmall pieces, the value of a 
great work ; or, like Corneille and Racine, have compofcd a certain number of 
excellent tragedies. 

The epic poem ts, in poetry, the only work, the extent of whidi fuppofes a 
degree of attention and invention, fufficient to adori) a man with the title of 
a genius. 

There remains two obfervations to be made before I conclude tliis diapter. 
The firft is, that in the arts, people give the name of wjt only to thofe, who 
being without a genius, or talent of one kind, transfufe into their works chofe 
of another : fuch are, for inftance, the comedies of Fontenelle, which bejng def- 
Cttute of the comic genius and talent, fparkled with philofophic beauties. The 
fecond is, that invention belongs fo neceflarily to wit, that we have not hicherto, 
by any epithets applicable to a great wit, pointed out thofe who have filled 
ufefLil cmploymcncs, chat id not require invention. The fame cuftom, which 
gives the epithet of good to a judge, a receiver of the jcvenups (a), or an able 
arithmeticianj permits us to apply the epithet of fublimc to the poet, the legif- 
lator, the geometrician, and the orator. Wit then always fuppofes invention. 
This invention, more elevated in genius, fupjpofes a more extenfive view, and 
confequently more of that cppftancy ^d boldncls of charafter, which ftrikes 
out new paths. 

Such is the difference between genius and wit, and of the general idea we 
ought to affix to the latter. 

This difference being eftablifhed, I fhould obferve, that we are forced, by a 
dearth of language, to take this word in a variety of acceptions, which are only 
diftinguifhed by the epithets prefixed to the word wit. Thefe epithets being al- 
ways given by the reader, or the foeftator, are conftancly relative to the im* 
preffion made upon him by a certain kind of ideas. 

If people have fo oftenj and perhaps witihopffuccefs, treated of this fubje<ft, it is 
from their not having confidered wit under the fame point of view ; and from 
their having taken the epithets refined, mafculine, fparkling, &c. joined to the 
word wit, for real and Jtflind qualities -, and, in fhort, from their not having 
-confidered thefe epithets.as exprcffmg the different effefts upon us, and the various 
fpccics pf ideas, and different manners of conveying them. To difperfc the 

{a) I do .not iky .that -good .jiul^cs, ,or -of.juii^c5,.otJeccivcj:s ; -unbfs we confound 
good receivers of the revenue, have not wit; the quality of judge, with that of tke 
but only thatthey have it not in the^quality legiflator. 

L 1 darknefs 
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darkncfs fpread over this fubje«6t, I am going in the following chapters to endea- 
vour to determine, in a clear manner, the different ideas that ought to be affixed 
to the epithets often united with the word wic. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of refined and Jlrong Wit*. 

IN natural philofophy, wc give the epithet fine, or refined, to what we can- 
not perceive without fome trouble. In morality, that is, in ideas and fenti- 
ments, we alio give the name of fine and refined, to what cannot be perceived 
without fome efforts of the mind, and great attention. 

The Mifer of Moliere, fufpefks his valet of having robbed him, and noc 
finding any thing in his pockets, fays \ " Give me what thou haft ftoicn, with- 
*' out fearching.'* This fpcech of Harpagon's is fine, it is ftrongly charaderif- 
tic of the mifer ; but it was difficult to difcovcr it there. 

In the opera of Ifis, when the nymph lo, to footh the complaints of Hierax, 
asks him : " Are your rivals better treated than you ? " Hierax replies : 

he mal de mes rivaux rCegak pas ma peine. 
La douce illuften d'une ejplrance vaine 
Ne les fait point tomber dufaite du lonheur : 
jlucun d*eux, eomme mot, n*a perdu voire carur : 

Comme eux^ a voire humeur Jivere 

Je fie fuis point aecouiume. 

^el tourmeni de ceffer de plaire^ 
Lorfqu^on afaii I'ejfaiduplai/tr d'iire aimc! 

Oh ! what to mine, my rival's pain ! 
Like me, they have not hop'd in vain j 
Like me, they hav£ not loft your love ^ 
They no fuch wretchedncfs can prove. 
Your fcorn they only yet have Iclt, 
While 1 have hop'd your heart to melt. 
Tormenting thought ! no hopes of eafc, 
Tho* once belov'd, I ceafc to pleafc ! 

This fentiment is nature ; it is alfo fine j it is concealed in the bottom of the 
heart ; and it required the eyes of a Quinault to perceive it there. 

From fenfations let us pafs to refined ideas. We underftand by a rejined idea^ 
a refined confequencc drawn from a general idea (a). I fay a confcquence ; be- 



The title of this chapter is, (a) Fontenelle's works fiiroiib a thou&nd 

De iefpiritfin^ de ttjpirit foru examples of thu. 

caufe 
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caufe an idea no fooner becomes fruitful in truths, than it iofcs the name of a 
refined idea, and is called a principle, or general idea. People fay, the prin- 
ciples, and not the refined ideas of Ariftotlc, Locke, Newton, and Dtfcartcs. 
Not but that in order to afcend like thefe pliilofophcrs, from obfcrvations to ob- 
fervations, till we have acquired general ideas, requires great delicacy of mind, 
that is, much attention. This attention (let me be permitted to obfervc by the 
way), is a microfcope which enlarges obje<5b, without deforming them, makes 
us perceive an infinite number of refemblances and differences, invifible to the 
eye that is not attentive. Wit of every kind, is properly no more than an 
cffeft of the attention. 

But not to ramble from my fubje£l, I (hall obfcrve, that every idea and every 
fentiment, the difcovery of which fuppofes that an author has great delicacy of 
thought, and much attention, wUl not receive the name of refined, if this fen- 
timent, or this idea, be exhibited upon the ftage, or delivered in a fimplc and 
natural manner: for the public do not give the name of refined, to what they 
underdand without any effort of the mind. They never point out by the 
epithets they unite with the word wit, any thing farther than the impreffions 
made upon them, by the ideas and fcntimcnts prefented to them. 

This being confidcrcd, we underftand by a refined idea, an idea which efcapes 
the penetration of moft readers: now it efcapes them, when the author skips 
over the intermediate ideas, necefiary to make them conceive that which he 
offers them. 

Such is this fentencc, which Fontenelle repeats fo often : •' People would de- 

ftroy almoft all religions, if thofe who profciTcd them were obliged to love 
" one another (b)." A man of wit.eafily fupplies the intermediate ideas, which 
conned together the two propofitions included in this fentence (c) ; but there are 
few men of wit. 

We alfo give the name of refined ideas, to thofe that are dreffed in obfcure, 
enigmatical, and far-fetched terms. We, in general, affix the epithet fine, lefs 
to the fpecics of ideas, than to the manner of expreffing them. 

In the elogium on cardinal Dubois, when fpcaking of the care he took of the 
education of the duke of Orleans, M, de Fontenelle, fays, *' That this pre- 



<c 



(b) That which may be true of a falfe 
religion, is not applicable to ours, which 
commands us to love our neighbour. 

(c) It is the fame with this other phrafe, 
ufed by M. dc Fontenelle : " In writing," 
i'ays he, *' I have always endeavoured to 
<* underftand myfelf." Few men really 
comprehend the force of tliis fentence. 
They do not, like him, perceive all the 
importance of a precept, the obfervation 
of which is fo difficult. Without men- 
tioning people of ordinary underftandings, 
among fuch men as Malebranche, Leibnitz, 
and the greateft philofophers, how many 
are there who, for want of making ufe of 

L 1 



this fentence, have not endeavoured to un- 
derfVand themfelves, to de-compound their 
principles, in order to reduce them to fim- 
ple and clear propofitions, which they can- 
not perform without knowing whether they 
do, ordonotundcrftand themfelves ? They 
have fupportcd themfelves on thcfc vague 
principles, the obfcurity of which muft be 
always fufpc£tcd by every one who has Fon- 
tonellc's words habitually prefent to his 
mind. For want of having, if I may ufe 
the term, dug into the virgin earth, the 
immenfe edifice of their fyftem has funk in 
proportion as they have raifed it. 
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** late had laboured every day to render himfelf ufelefs ;•' it is to the obfcurity 
of the expreflion, that this fentence owes its rcliticment. 

In the opera of Thetis, when chat goddefs, to revenge herfclf on Peleus, 
whom file believes unfaithful, fays : 

Mon caur fefi engagi foui rapparance va'kni 

Deus feux que iufeignis pour mot ; 
Mais je veux Pen punir^ en tntimpofiint k peim 

D*tn aimer un autre que lot j 

My heart was obtained by the femblance vain, 

Oi' the paflion thou feignedft for me ; 
But to punifh myfeJf, I will fuffer the pain 

Of Jovmg another like thee i 

it is ftill certain that this idea, and all the Ideas of this kind, owe the name of 
refined, which is commonly given them, to the enigmatical turn in which they 
make their appearance, and confequently, fo a fmali effort of mind required to 
comprehend them. Now an author writes only to be undcrftood : every thing 
then in the ftyle which renders him obfcure, is a fault 5 and all refined turns of 
expreflion are therefore blameable (d) ; we fhoold then be more attentive to give 
a fimple and natural turn to an idea, in proportion as that idea is more refined, 
•and may more callly efcape the notice of the reader. 

Let us now fix our attention on the kind of wh cxprelTed by lihe cpifthet 
ftrong. 

A ilrong ideft, is one that is interefting and pfiq>ert6 Walce a lively topreflion. 
This impreflion may cither be produced by the idea itfelf, or the inanner in 
which it is exprefled (e). 

A very common idea, delivered in a ftfiking expreflion, or image, may nnake 
a very ftrong impreflion upon os. The abbot Caftaut, comparing Virgil to 
■Lucan ■fays-i" VirgH isoniyaprieft rttifed in the midftof the grimaces-rf the 



(d) I am very fenfible that refined turns 
have their admircra. What every body 
eafily undeHlands, fay they, every body be- 
lieves they rhertifclves could have laid; 
clearncfs of exprcilioii is therefore a want 
of addrefs in the author ; Who ought al- 
ways tofpreadfome clouds over his thoughts. 
Flattered by piercing this cloud, which is 
iiti penetrable to common readers, and with 
.p«rceivit)g truth through the ©brcurity of 
•the expreilion, a thoufand men praifc with 
•fo much the more enthufiafni this manncrof 
T^ritiA^, as under the pretence of making 
'an dogium on the author, they make one 
on their own penetration ; this fa<ft is cer- 
tain. But I maintain, that we ought to 
•defpife fuch prail'es, and rcfift the dcfirctf 



defcrving them. Is a thought finely ex- 
preffed ? there are at firft few men who un- 
derhand it ; but at length it is generally 
underllood. Now as foon as the enigma 
of the e?(preifion is difcovered, this thought 
is by men of fenfe reduced to its intrinfic 
value, and placed much below it by men of 
moderate abilities : afhflmcd of their want 
of penetration, they always look upon it 
with an unjuft contempt, to revenge the 
affront done to their fagacity, by ihc finc- 
nefs of the turn. 

(c) In Pcrfia they reprrfcnt the unequal 
powers of different poets, by the epithets 
painters and fculptors ; and therefore fay, 
a poet-painter, a poei-fcuJptor. 

** temple ; 
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temple ; the {niveling, hypocritical, and devout charafter of his hero, dif- 

honours the poet ; his enchufufm Teems to be kindled by the Rame of tlie 

lamps fufpcnded before the altars ; while the bold enthufiafni of Lucan is Cat 

on lire by the lightning." What ftrikes us forcibly, is what is underftood 
by the epithet 11 rang. Now the great and ilrong have this in common, chac 
they make a lively ifnprcflion upon us, and hence they are often con- 
founded. 

To fix clearly, the different ideas that cuglit to be formed of grandeur and 
Arength, 1 (haU ieperately coofider the meaning of theie terms, iiril, in ideas -, 
fecondly, in images ; ard, thirdly, in (cntimcnts. 

A grand idea is one that is generally incerelling : but the ideas of this kind 
are not always thofe that afTedt us in the moft lively manner, Tiie axioms of 
the Portico, or the Lyceum, though kiterefting to all mankind in general, and 
conlequently to the Athenians ; muft not however, have made fo great an im- 
preflion upon them as the Ipecch of Demofthenes, when that orator reproached 
them for their cowardice. " You ask one another, faid he, is Philip dead ? 
*« Well , of what importance is it to you, Acheoians, whether he be dead or 
" living ? When heaven fhall have delivered you, you yourielvcs will foon be 
** another Philip." If the Athenians were more (truck at the fpeech of their 
orator, than at the difcoveries of their philoibphers, it was becaule E)emo(- 
chenes prefented them with ideas more fuicable to their prefent fituation, and 
oonfequendy thofe, in which chey were more immediately concerned. 

Now the men, who are in general only fenfiblc of the prefent naoment, will 
be always aSedbed in a more lively manner by (his kind of ideas, than with 
thofe, which, on account of their being grand and general, belong lels imme- 
diately to the fituacion in which chey are placed. 

Thus thofe pieces of eloquence proper to fill the foul with emotion, and thofe 
orations fo flrorg, because they dilcufs the a<^ual intcreft of a ilate, are not, -and 
cannot be, of fuch extenfive and durable ule, as the difcoveries of a philofo- 
j>her, which arc equally fuitcd to all times and places. 

In relation to ideas, the only difference between the great and the 
"ftrong is, that the one is more generally, and the other more warmly in- 
tcrefting (f ). 

Docs the inquiry relate to thofe beautiful inruges, thofe defcri prions, orthofe pic- 
tures, intended 10 ftrike the imagination ? The ftrong, and the great, have this ki 
common, tha: they -prefent to us grand objefls. 

Tamerlane and Cartouche were two robbers, one of whom ravaged the world 
with four hundred Choufand men, and the otherwith four hundred j ihe.firft at- 
tracts our refpeft, and the Uft our contempt (g). 



n 



(f ) People fometrmes fay of a method of 
reafoning, that it is flrong ; but this is 
when it relates to fomething in which they 
intereft thcmfelves. Thus we do not give 
this name to geometrical demonftrations> 
which of all rcafoiiings are doubllefs the 
firongcft. 



(g) Every thing becomes ridiculous with- 
out ftrength, and every thing is ennobled 
with it. What a difference Is there be- 
tween the roguery of a fmuglcr, and that 
of Chailes V ? 
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What I Jay of morals, I apply to phyfics. Every thing which in ks own 
-nature is little, or becomes fuch on being compared with thofe that are greac, 
makes fcarccly any imprcfllon upon us. 

Let Alexander be painted in the moft heroic attitude at the moment when 
herufhcs on the enemy, if the imagination places at the fide of the hero one 
of thofe fons of war (h), which growing every year a cubic in circumference, 
and three or four in height, might heap OfTa upon Pelion -, Alexander is no 
more than a pretty puppet, and his fury becomes ridiculous. 

But chough the I^rong is always grand, the grand is not always ftrong. A 
decoration, either of the temple of the Deftinics, or a heavenly feftival, may 
be grand, and even fubhmc •, but it will affedt us Icfs flrongly than a dcfcription 
of Tartarus. The pidlure of the Glory of the Saints, does not aftonifh the 
imagination fo much as the Laft Judgment of Michael Angclo 

Tiie ftrong is then produced, by the grand united to the terrible. Now if all 
men are more lenfiblc of pain, than of pieafurc : if violent pain faiences every 
agreeable fenfation, while a lively plealure cannot fVide within us the fenlation of 
violent pain, the ftrong muft make a more warm imprcfllon, and we muft be 
more ftruck with the picture of Hell, than with one of Olympus. 

In regard to pleafure, imagination excited by the defire of the greateft hap- 
pinefs is always inventive, and fome charms in Olympus are alway wanting. 

Does the fubjeft require the cerrible ? Imagination has not the fame incereft 
in the invention of fcenesof horror, this is leis difficult : Hell is always fuffi- 
ciently terrible. 

Such, in decorations and poetical defcriptions, is the difference between the 
great, and the ftrong. Let us now examine, whether in dramatic pidtures, and 
the painting of the pafllons, we fhall not find the fame difference between thcfc 
two kinds of wit. 

In tragedy we give the name of ftrong to every pafllon, to every fcntiment 
that affcfts us forcibly -, that is, (o all thofe of which the fpe£hator may be the 
iport, or the vi<5lim. 

No body is ftieltcred from the ftroke of revenge and jcaloufy. The fcene of 
Atreus, who prefcnts his brother Thyeftes, with a cup filled with the blood of 
his fon ; the fury of Rhadamiftus, who, to deliver the charms of Zenobia 
from the lafcivious looks of the conqueror, drags her bleeding into the Araxes, 
affords two pictures, which, in the opinion of every one, are more terrible than 
that of an ambitious man feated on the throne of his mafter. 

In this laft pidure, a private perfon fees no danger that can happen to himfelf. 
None of the fpeftators are monarchs : the misfortunes frequently occafioned by 
revolutions arc not fo imminent as to ftrike terror. The fpedtator muft then 
confider fuch a fight with pleafure (i), This fpcdacle charms fome by letting 

them 



(h) In the eyes of this fame giant, that 
Csefar who faid of himfelf, Feni, vldlj vici, 
and whofe conqucfts were fo rapid, would 
appear to crawl upon the earth, with the 
flowncfs of a ftar-ftfli, or a fnail, 

(i) To this caufc, we ought in part, to 
refer the admiration conceived for thofe 



fcourges of the earth j for thofe warriors 
whofe valour overturns empires, and changes 
the face of the world. We read their 
hiftory with pleafure j but we rejoice that 
we were not born in their linDe. It is with 
thefe conquerors as with thofe black clouds 
itreaked with lightnixigi the thunder of 

which 
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them fee, in the moft elevated ranks, the inflability of happinefs which creates a cer- 
tain equality among all conditions, and comforts the lower clafs for the inferiority 
of their ftate. It pleafcs the others by flattering their inconftancy : an incon- 
ftancy, which being founded on the defire of bettering their condition, makes- 
the hope o\ a mure happy ilatc gUtter in their eyes, by the overthrow of 
empires, and (hews chem a pofTibility, as a pofTibility at hand. It, in fhort, de- 
Jights moft men by the grandeur ot the pidure it reprefents, and by their being 
forced to intcrcft thcmfelves in the fate of the hero virtuous and worthy of 
cftcem, placed by the poet on the ftage. The defire of happinefs, which al- 
ways makes us confider cftcem as the means of being more happy, creates in 
us a kind identity with fuch a perfonage ; this identity is the more pcrfc<5b, 
and we intereft ourfelves fo much the more warmly in the happinefs, or un- 
happinefs, of a great man, in proportion as that great man appears to us more 
worthy of efteem -, that is, as his ideas and fenciments, are more analogous to 
our own. Every one acknowledges in a hero, the fentiment with which he him- 
felf is afFedled. This pleafure is the greater, when the hero plays the greatest 
pare ; when he, like Hannibal, Sylla, Sertorius, and Csefar, triumphs over a 
people, on whofe deftiny that of the earth depends. 

Obje(5ls always ftrike us in proportion to their grandeur. If we reprefcnt on 
the ftage the confpiracy of the Gcnoefe, and that of Rome ; if we trace with a 
hand equally bold, the charadlers of the count Fiefchi and Catiline ; if we give 
them the fame force, the fame courage, the fame fpirit, and the fame elevation : 
I fay, that the bold Catiline will gain aJmoft the whole of our admiration ; the 
grandeur of his cntcrprize will be refledlcd on his charadter, and render him great 
in our eyes, and our illufion will make us even defire his happinefs. 

In faA, we ftiall always believe ourfelves the more happy, as we fhall be 
more powerful, as we (hall reign over a greater number of people, as more 
men will have an intereft in preventing and fatisfying our dcfires, and as by be- 
ing the only perfons free upon earth, we Ihall be furrounded by an univcrfc of 
flaves. 

Thefe are the principal caufes of the pleafure we receive from the painting 
of ambition, of that paillon which obtains the name of great only from the 
great changes it produces on the earth. 

Though love has fometimes occafioncd the like ; though, it decided the battle 
of Aifliim in favour of Oftavius ; though in an age nearer to our own, it 
has opened the ports of Spain to the Moors ; and though it has fucccflivcly 
overturned and raifcd an infinite number of thrones ; thefc great revolutions arc 
Dot, however, fo much the neccflary effeds of love, as they are of ambition. 

Thus the defire of grandeur, and the love of our country, which laft may 
be confidered as a more virtuous ambition, have always received the name of 
great, preferably to all the other paflions : a name, which being confered on 
the heroes infpired by thefe gaflions, has been at length given to Corneille, and 
the celebrated poets, who have pwnted them. Whence I obfcrve, that 



which darting from them, roars and rends 
the trees and rocks. Seen near, the fight 



freezes us with terror ; 
fills us with admiration. 



feen at a diftance it 
the 
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the paffion of love is not Icfs difficult to paint, than that of ambition. To 
manage the charadler of Phsedra with as much addrefs as Racine has clone, 
certainly requires as many ideas and combinations, and as much wit, as to 
trace in Rodogune the charafter of Cleopatra. The name of great, then, de- 
pends lefs on the ability of the painter, than on the choice of his fubjeft. 

It follows from what I have faid, that if men are more fenfible of pain than 
of pleafure, the obje<fbs of fear and terror muft, with rcfped to ideas, pidurcs, 
and paflions, affedt them more (Irongly than objects formed for the general 
aftonifhmenc and admiration. The great is then, in every kind chat which uni- 
vcrfally ftrikes ; and the ftrong, that which makes a lels general, but more lively 
impreflion. 

The difcovery of the compafs, is, without difpute, of more general ufe 
to mankind, than the difcovery of a confpiracy ; but this laft is infinitely mart 
important, with rcfpe<5l to the nation where the contpiracy isformrd. 

The idea of Ifrength being Ohce determined, I fhall obicrve, that men being 
only able to communicate their ideas by words, if the flrengtli of the eiprcfTion 
is not aniwerable to that of the thought, however ftrong that thought may be, 
it will always appear weak, at leaft to thoie indued with a vigour of mind fuf- 
ficient to lupply the faintnefs of the cxpreflion. 

Now to give flrer^th to a thought, it is neoeffary, firfl, that it flwuld be 
cxprefled in a clear and precifc manner : every idea clothed in an ambiguous 
cxpreflion, is an object perrtrvcd through a fog ; the imprcffion is not diftincSt 
enough to be ftrong. Secondly, It is neGeilkry that this thought Ihoukl, if 
poflible, be reprefented ^by an image, and chat the image be exactly fuitcd to 
the thought. 

In fadt, if all our ideas are prefented by our feniations, we ought to com^ey 
our ideas to other men by the fenfes } and as I have faid in the chapter on 
Imagination, to fpeak to the eyes, in order to be underftood by the mind. 

1 o ftrike us ftrongty, it is not even enough chat an inuge be ju^ and ex- 
a£lly adapted to an idea ; it muft be great without being gigantic (k) : fuch is 
the image employed by the immortal author of the Spirit of Laws, when he 
compares tyrants to the favages, who, with an ax in their hand cut down the 
tree, when they would gather the fruit. 

It is alfo necefTary, that this grand image, ftiould be new, or at lead pre- 
fented under a new afped. k is the furprife excited by its novelty, which 
fixing our whole attention on an idea, gives cimte Yo wake a ftronger im- 
-prefTion upon us. 

We, in fhort, attain the laft degree of perfc£lion in this kind, when the image 
under which we prefcnt an idea is in motion. The moving pifturc is always to 
^bc preferred to a pifture of an objed: at 7«ft ; it excites in us more fcniations. 



(k) The excciTivc greatnefs of an image, 
fomctimcs renders it ridiculous. When the 
pfalmirt fays, '* ihat the mountains skipped 
" like rams," this grand image makes but 
*aTmaII imprdTion upon us, bccaufe there 



are few men whofe imaginations at* fiiffi- 
ciently ftrong, to form a clear and lively 
pidlure of mountains Jkipping about like 
ihcep. 

snd 
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and confequently makes a more lively imprefTion. We arc lefs (Iruck with 
the calm air, than with a tempcft. 

It is then to the imaginarion, that an author owes, in part, theftrength of his 
cxpreflion v by its affiftance, he tranfmits into the foul of his readers, all the Hrc 
of his thoughts. If the Englifh in this rcfpedt, attribute to themfclvt-s a great 
fupcriority over us, they owe this adv^aatage lefs to the peculiar flrength of 
their language, than to the form of their government. People always life 
ftrength of cxprcirion in a free ftate, where men conceive the mofl: noble 
thoughts, and may exprcfs them with as much boldnefs as they conceive them. 
This IS not the cafe in monarchies : in thefc countries, the interdt of certain bo- 
dies, that of fomc men in power, and more frequently ftill, falfe and little 
politics, oppofc thefe flights of genius. Whoever in thffe governments con- 
ceives grand ideas, is often forced to conceal them, or at leaft to enervate their 
ftrength by ambiguous, enigmatical, and weak expreflions. Thus lord 
Chefterfield, in a letter, add refil'd to the abbe de Guafco, fays, fpeaking of die 
author of the Spirit of Laws, " It is a pity that the prefident of Montefquteu, 
•' doubtlefe reftraincd by the fear of the miniftry, has not had the courage to 
" fpeak OUT. We perceive upon the whole, what he thinks on certain rul->ie<fls ; 
•* but he does not cxprefs himfejf with fufficient clcarnefs and ftrength : wc 
" fbould have better known what he thought, if he had compofcd it at Lon^ 
" don, and had been born in England." 

This want of ftrength in cxprcflion does not however proceed from a want of 
genius in the nation. In every thing that appears trifling to thole in place, 
are, with difdain, abandoned to genius, I may cite a thoufand proofs of iliig 
truth. What force of cxpreffion is there in fomc of Boftbet's orations, and in 
fome of the fcencs of Mahomet ! a tragedy which, notwith (landing f!ie criti- 
cifms made upon it> is, perhaps, one of the fineft works of the celebrated 
M. de Voltaire. 

I fliall conclude with a paflage from the abbe Cartour, full of that ftrength 
of exprefTion, of which it has tieen thought that our language is not capable. 
He there difcovcrs the caufes of the fupcrltition of the Egyptians, 

*' How could this people avoid being highly fuperllicious? Egypt, fays he, 
*' was the country of enchantment ; imaginatio 1 was there perpetually ftruck 
'* by the grand machines of the marvelous, and nothing was to be fctn but 
** nights of terror and admiration. The prince was an o'^jeft of aftoniflimcnt 
*' and fear: hkc the thunder which gathers in the depths of the clouds, and 
" feems there to roll with greater grandeur and majclly ; it was from tiie moft 
*' retired part of his labyrinths and his palace, that the monarch ili(5lated his 
" will. The king* never ftiewed thcm(elvea without the terrifying and formid- 
*' able apparatus of a power fprung from a divine original. The death of 
** die kings was an apothcofis : ihe earth funk under the weight of iheu- Mau- 
*' foleums. By thcfc powerful gods, Egypt was covered with fupcrb obelisks, 

filled with wonderful infcriptions, and with enormous pyramitis, wiiofc 



it 



fummits were loft in the air : by ihefe bcncficrnt gods tliofe lakes wers 
" formed, which fecured Egypt againft the inattentions of nature. 

" IV'orc formidable than the throne and its monarchs, the temples and their 
*• pontiffs ftili farther impofed on the imagination of the Egyptians. In one of 
•' thefc temples was the coloftus of Scrapis. No mortal dared to approach it. 
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'* To the duration of this colofTus, was conn<r<5led liiac of the world : whoever 
*' had broke this caUfman, would have replungcd rhe earth into its firft: chaos. 
*' No bounds were fct to credulity; everything in Egypt was tnigma, won- 
** dcr, and miftery. AH the temples gave oracles ; all thf cavirns btlchcd forth 
** horrible howlings ; every where were feen trembling tripods, the Pythia 
*' in a rage, vidlims, pricfts, and magicians, who, invctled with the power of 
'* the gods, were intruded with their vengeance. 

*« The philofophcrs armed againft fuperftition, rofe upagainftit; but foon 
" engaged in the labyrinth of too abClradted metaphyfics, difpute divided 
** their opinions ; interell and fanaticifni took advantage of it, and produced the 
" chaos of their different fyflems ; from thence fprving the pompous myfteries 
«* of Ifis, Ofiris, and Horus. Then, covered with the myfterious and fublime 
*' darkncfs of theology and religion, the impofture was undifcovered. If 
** fome Egyptians perceived ir, by the glimmering uncertain light of doubt, 
" revenge, always fufpended over the head of the indifcrcct, fliut their eyes 
•' to the light, and their mouths to the truth. Even the kings, who in order to 
" (helter themfeves from ail infult, had at firft in concert with the prlefts, 
*' raifed up about the throne terror, fuperftition, and the phantoms in their train ; 
" the kings, I fay, were themfelves terrified at them, and foon cntrufted 
*' the temples with the facrcd depofitum of the young princes : fatal cpocha of 
" the tyranny of the Egyptian pricfts ! No obftacic could then oppofe their 
" power. Their fovereigns were encircled from their infancy with the 
" bandage of opinion ; free and independent as they were, while they faw no- 
" thing in thefe priefts but cheats, and mercenary enthufiafts, they became 
•* their flaves and vidims. The people, the imitators of their kings, followed 
" their example, and all Egypt fell proftrate at the feet of the pontiff, and the 
** altar of fuperftition." 

This magnificent picture, by the abbe Cartout, proves, I think, that the 
weaknefs of exprefllon with which we are reproached, and which on certain 
occafions, is vifibic in our writings, cannot be attributed to a want of natural 
genius. 



CHAP. V. 

Of a luminous^ extenftvey and penetrating Wit ; and of T^ajie, 

IF we believe certain people, genius is a kind of inftin£l, that may, without 
the knowlege of him who is poffcflcd of it, render him capable of producing 
the greateft things. They place this inftindt much below the light of wit, 
which they take for univerfai intelligence. This opinion, fupportcd by fome 
men remarkable for wit, is not however yec adopted by the public • 
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I In order to arrive at fome conclufions on this fubjedt, it is neccJTary to attach 

clear ideas to the term, luminous wit. 

I In phyfics light is a body which renders objefts vifibie. The light of wit is 

I then that which renders our ideas vifibie to common readers, h confifts in 

|, difpofing a]] the ideas that concur to prove a truth in fuch a manner, that we 

!• may eafily comprehend them. The title of luminous wic, is then granted by 

' the gratitude of the public, to him who enlightens them. 

Before M. de Fontenclfc, moll of the learned, after having fcaled the fliarp 

I fummit of the fcicnces, found themfclves there alone, and deprived of all com- 

munication with other men. They had not fmoothed the road of the fciLnctrs* 
nor marked out a path for ignorance to walk in. Fontcnclle, whom I do not 
confidcr here in a light, which places Iiim in the rank of men of genius, was, 
if I may ufe the term, the firft who eflablifhed a bridge of communication be- 
tween learning and ignorance. He perceived that the ignorant themfclves might 

I receive the feeds of all truths : but that for this purpofe, addrefs ought to be 

ufed to prepare their minds for it ; that a new idea, to ufe his own exprelTion, 
is a wedge which we cannot drive in at the broad end, he therefore made ufe of 

I all his endeavours to prefcnt his ideas with the greateft clcarncfs ; he fucceeded 

'' in this : the turf of weak minds was fuddenly kindled, and the gratitude of the 

public bellowed on him, the title of a luminous wit. 

I, What muft be done to produce fuch a prodigy ? Simply to obfcrve the progrefs 

of ordinary minds : to know that every thing leads and contributes towards it i 
that in relation to ideas, ignorance is always conftrained to yield to the im- 
menfe power of the infenfible progrefs of light ; which I compare to thofe 
flender roots, which infinuating themfclves into the crannies of the rocks, there 
grow, and caufe them to fplit. It is alfo neceflary to perceive, that nature is 
only a long chain, and that by the aHlflance of the intermediate ideas, we may 

' raife minds of moderate abilities, nearer and nearer, till they reach the higheft 

ideas (a). 

The light of wit is therefore only the talent of bringing thoughts nearer to 
each other, of unidng the ideas already known, with thofe that are Icfs known, 
and of giving thefc ideas in clear and determinate expreflions. 

This talent is in philofophy, what verfification is in poetry. All the art of 

* the vcrfifier confifts in giving the thoughts of the poets with force and harmo- 

ny ; all the art of a luminous wit, is in exprcffing, with great ciearnefs, the ideas 
of the philofophers. 



(a) There is nothing that men may not againft the light. But what time and ob- 

ijnderftand. However complicated a propo- fervation are neccdary to carry the analyfis 

fitjon may be, it is poflible,by the afljftanceof to this point, and to reduce for certain the 

analyfis, to reduce it to a number of fimplc truths, to fuch fimple propofitlons ! this is 

propofitions, and thcfc propofitions will be- the labour of all ages, and of all men of 

come fo evident, that a man will be unable learning, who are conflandy employed in 

to deny them, without contradicting him- the inveftigation of truth, and uniting fe- 

felf, and without faying, that a thing may paratc ideas, while the public wait for the 

and may not be at the fame time. Every fucccfs of their difcoveries, in order to feize 

truth may be brought to this conclufion ; the truths they propofc. 
and when this is done, no eyes will be (hut 

M m 2 Thcfe 
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Thcfe two taitnts neither fuppolc nor exclude genius or invention. If De- 
fcarttsf, Locke, Hobbt-s, Bacon, have this light of wit united to genius and 
inverrion, all men arc roc fo happj. The light of wit is fometimes only the 
interpreter vf t!ie p!ii]oiophical genius, and tlw: organ by which it communi- 
cates, to common minds, ideas too much above their underftanding. 

If people have fometimes confounded himinous wit with genius, it proceeds 
from their both enlightening mankind, and their not having fully perceived that 
gtnius was the centre and focus, to which this kind of wit attra<5ts the luminous 
id. a. which are rtfledcd on the multitude. 

In the fcicnces, genius, Lkc a bold navigaror, fearchcs for, and difcovers un- 
known regions. It is the bufmefs of the luminous wits, to draw Qowly after 
iheir rteps, the heavy mals of common minds. 

In the arts, genius, more free than the light of wit, may be compared to a 
pi-oud courfcr, that, with a rapid foot, pufhes into the ihlckeft part of the 
forert, and bounds through the tliickcts and over the quagmires. Inccffantly 
employed in obferving him, and wanting the ai5kivity to follow him in his courfc, 
the luminous wic waits at fome opening, there obilrvci him, and marks fomc 
of the fteps he has imprinted on the ground j but can only fix on a fmali 
number. 

In fadV, if in the arts, fuch as eloquence and poetry, a luminous wit might 
give all the fine rules, from the obftrvation of which mult refult pcrfe<fl poems 
or difcourfts, eloquence and poetry would no longer be arts of genius ; we 
Ihould become great |X)cts and great orators, as wc become gooti arithmeti- 
cians. Genius alone can feize all thofe fine rules, which fecure its fucccfs. The 
inability of the light of wit, to difcover every thing, is the caufe of its little 
luccefe in the very art, in which it has often given excellent precepts. It happily 
acconiplifhes fomc of ihe conditions neceflary for making a good work, but it 
omits the principal. 

M. dc Fontenellc, whom I quote, in order to illuflrate this idea, by an ex- 
ample, has certainly given excellent precepts. That great man, however, not 
kavii>g, in his art of poetry, treated either of verfification, or of moving the 
pafiions, it is probable, chat by obferving the fine rules that he has prcfcribcd, he 
wouki have compofed none but dull tragcxlies. 

)t follows from the difftrcnce eftablilhcd between genius, and the light of 
wit, that the humat^ race is i>ot obliged to iJ)e latter for aiiy difcovcries, and 
that luminous wit does not extend to the bounds of our ideas. 

This kind of wit is then only a talent, a method of conveying, in a clear 
manner, oiir ideas toothers. Upon which, T fhari obfcrve, that all men who 
would concentrate themlclves in one art, and exprefs wjrh clearnefs only, the 
principles of that art , as for.intbncCy mufKror pamcing, would not be reckoned 
among tlic luminous wics. -n ' j .il* .»: 

In order to obtain this title. It is necefTary, either to diffufe li^ht upon fome- 
thing extremely interctting, or upon a nombt^r of difirrcnt fubjrifls. What is 
called light, always fu^^poles extenfive knowlcge. This kind of wit, ought, 
for this reafon, to impole even on men of learcing, and in convcriadon, have 
the advantage over genius. Let one of rhcfe luminous wits ix placed in an af- 
fembly of men, ccitbrattd tor their skill in the diEerenr arts and fcienccs ; if he 
l*^>caks of painting to a poet, of philofophy to a painter, or of fculpture to a 

phiJofophcr, 
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pliilofoplier, he will cxprcfs his principles with more precifion, and exhibit his 
ideas with greater cleaincfs, than thefc illuftrious men would exprcfs them to 
each other, and thence he would obtain their eftcem. Hut Itt this man go, 
and talk of painting to a painccr, oF poetry to a poet, or of philofophy to a 
philofophcr, and he would appear no more than a perfon of clear, but limittd 
underfl-anding, and well vcrfcd in common place. There is only one cafe in 
which luminous and extenfive wits may be reckoned among the men of genius ; 
that is, when they are well skilled in Ibme fciences, and perceiving the relations 
that fubfift between them^ they reduce them to their common and more general 
principles. 

What I have faid, eflablifhcs a fcnfible difference between penetrating, lumin- 
ous, and extenfive wits: thefe laft, caft a rapid view over an infin;ce number of 
objeds ; the others, on the contrary, attach themfelves to few objc-db j but 
they dive CO the bottom of them ; they furvey in depth, the fpace which the 
extenfive vvits run over in furface. The idea I affix to the word penccrafmg, 
agrees with its etymology. The property of this kind of wit is to pierce into 
a fubjed ; but If it has dived to a particular depth, it then lofcs the name of 
penetrating, and aflumes that of profound. 

Profound wit, or the genius ot the Iciences, is, fays Mr. Formey, the art of 
reducing ideas already diflindl, toother ideas flill more flmple and ckar, till we 
have the laft folution pofTible. Whoever could know, adds Mr. Formey, to 
what a point every man has carried this analyfis, would have the gradual Icale of 
the depth of all minds. 

Ic follows from this idea, that the fhortncfs of life will not permit a man to 
be profoundly skilled in many fciences, that wit is lefs extenfive, in proportion 
as ic is more penetrating and profound, and that there is no fuch thing as a uni* 
verfal wit. 

In regard to a penetrating wit, I obferve, that the public grants this title 
only to the illuftrlous men, who employ themfelves in the fciences, in which 
they are more or lefs initiated ; fuch are morality, politics, metaphyfics, &c. 
"With refped to painting or geometry, a perfon is confidercd as |)enetrating, 
only by thofe who arc proficients in that arc or fclence. The public, too igno- 
rant to fet a value on thefe different kinds of penetration with rclped to the 
mind of a particular perfon, judge of his works, and never apply to his abilities 
the epithet of penetrating j they wait before they praifc him, till by the folution 
of fome difTicult problems, or the drawing of fome fine pidurc, a man has^c* 
icrved the title of a great geometrician, or a great painter. 

1 fhall add but one word to what I have faid, which is, that fagacicy 
and penetration partake of the fame nature. A perfon appears endued with 
great fagacity, when having long meditated, and had habitually prefent to 
this mind, the fubjcds moft commonly treated of in converfation, he fearches 
into them with vivacity. Tlie only difference between penetration and fa- 
gacicy of mind is, that this laft fuppofes more qiiickncfs of conception, and 
that the perfon has more lately ftudied the qucllions that afford proofs of 
his fagacicy. A perfon hasfo much the more fagacicy in relation to any fub- 
jeft, as he has more profoundly and more lately been employed about it. 

Let us now pafs to cafte : the laft fubje6t I propofe to examine in this 
chapter. 

Tafte, 
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Tafte, taken in its molt extenfive fignification, is, in relation to works* 
the knowledge of whac merits the eftcem of mankind. Among the arts 
and fciences there are fome with regard to which the pubHc adopt the opinion 
of men of (kill, and never of themfelves pronounce any judgment ; fuch are 
geometry, mechanics, fome parts of natural philofophy, and painting. In 
thefe arcs and fciences the only men of tafte are the perfons vcrfed in them -, 
and taltc is in thefe various kinds only the knowlege of the truly beautiful. 

This is not the cafe with refpeft to thofe works of which the pubhc are, 
or believe themfelves to be judges, as poems, romances, tragedies, moral 
difcourlcs, politics, &c. In thefe various kinds we ought not to underftand 
by the word tafte the exaft knowlege of that beauty proper to ftrike people 
of all ages and countries ; but the more particular knowlege of what pleafes 
the public in a certain nation. There are two methods of arriving at this 
knowlege, and confcquenily two different kinds of tafte. One which I (hall 
call habitual tafte : fuch is that of nioft players, who, by the daily ftudy of 
the ideas and fentiments proper to pleafe the public, are rendered very good 
judges of theatrical works, and efpecially of thofe which refcmble the pieces 
already publiftied. The other is a rational tafte, founded on a profound 
knowlege of human nature, and the fpirit of the age. The men endued 
with this laft kind of tafte are particularly qualified to judge of original 
works. He who has only an habitual tafte muft be void of tafte whenever he is 
dcftitute of objeds of comparifon. But this rational tafte, which is doubt-' 
lefs fuperior to that I call habitual, is only acquired, as I have already faid, 
by long ftudy both of the public tafte, and of the art or fcience in which a 
perfon pretends to tfie title of a man of tafte. 1 may then, by applying to 
tafte, what 1 have faid of wit, conclude that there is no fuch thing as uni- 
verfal tafte. 

The only obfervation that remains on the fubjeft of tafte is, that illu- 
ftrious men are not always the beft judges of it, in that very kind where 
they have had moft fuccefs. "What it may be afked, is the caufe of this 
literary pha?nomenon ? To this I reply, it is with great writers as with great 
painters, each has his manner. M. de CrebilHon, for inftance, fometimes 
exprefTes his ideas with a force, a heat, an energy, peculiar to himfelf. M. de 
Fontenelle prefents them with an order, a clearnefs, and a turn remarkable 
of his own > and M. de Voltaire exprefTes them with an imagination, grandeur, 
and continued elegance. Now each of thefe illuftrious men, neccftltatcd by 
his tafte to confider his own manner as the bcft, muft, confequcntly, fet a 
greater value on the man of moderate abilities, who feizes it, than on the 
man of genius, who has a tafte of his own. Hence arrives the diff*erent 
judgments often formed on the fame work by the celebrated writers and 
the public, who, having no efteem for imitators, would have an author be 
himfelf, and not another. 

Thus the man of wit, who has perfcftcd his tafte in one kind without 
having compofed himfelf or adopted another's manner, has commonly a 
furer tafte than the greateft writers. No intereft puts him under an illufion, 
and hinders his placing himfelf in the fame point of view in which the public 
confidcrs and forms a judgment of a work. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of a Genius for writing with elegance, 

WHAT pleafes in al! ages and in all countries is called bfautiful. But 
to form a more exatfl and diflinft idea, perhaps it may be neceflary 
to examine what ic is in each art, and even in each part of an art, that con- 
flitutes beauty. From this examination we may eafily deduce the idea of a 
beauty common to all the arts and fciences, from whence we may at length 
form an abftrafl and general idea of beauty. 

If the public unites the epithet of beauty to the produ(flions of the mind, 
thefe are called works of elegance i an elegance which conflfls in beauty. 
We mull nor, however, affix to this epithet the idea of that true beauty of 
which we have not yet given a clear definition. It is to works of entertain- 
ment that we particularly give the name of elegant. This kind of genius 
is very different from the inftruflive. Inflru<5tion is lefs arbitrary ; for im- 
portant difcoverics in chcmiftry, natural philofophy, and geometry, equally 
ufeful to all nations, are equally efteemed. Tliis is not the cafe with what is 
produced by a fine genius : the efleem, conceived for a work of this kind, 
ought to be differently modified among different nations, according to the 
difference of their manners and form of government, and of the progrcft 
which the arts and fciences have made. Every nation then attaches different 
ideas to the word elegant. But as there are none where they do not 
compofe poems, romances, theatrical pieces, panegyrics, hiftories (a), and 
thofe works, in Jhort, which employ the reader without fatiguing him, {q 
there is no nation where, at leaft under another name, they do not know 
what we here mean by the capacity for elegant writing. 

Whoever, \w ihefe feveral kinds, do not attain to the title of a genius, is 
comprehended in the clafs of elegant writers, when he joins grace and ele- 
gance to a happy choice of ideas. Defpreaux faid, fpeaking of the elegant 
Racine, " That it was only from my tafte for the elegance of this author, 
" that I learnt with difficulty to make verfes." I certainly do not adopt 
Defpreaux's judgment on Racine ; but I think I may conclude from it, 
that it is principally in the clearnefs, the colouring, the exprefiion, and in 
the art of rcprefenting our ideas, that confiUs that elegance of writing to 
which is given the name of beauty, only bccaufe it pleafes, will really pleafe, 
and moft generally ought to do fo. 



(a) I do not fpeak of ihofe hiftories tics, and not being to be read without fomc 
written with a view of inftruition, fuch as efforts of attention, cannot, for this reafon, 
the Annals of Tacitus, which being filled be fo generally icliflied and felt, 
with profound ideas on morality and poli- 

In 
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In fadl, if, as M. de Vaugclas remarks, there are more judges of words 
than of ideas, and if men are in general lefs fenfible of the juftnefs of rea- 
Ibning than of the beauty of an expreflion (b), it is to the art of cxprcfilng 
ourfelves well that we ovight to affix the title of elegant writing. 

After having ftated this idea, it will, perhaps, be concluded, that a ca- 
pacity of writing with elegance is no more than the art of writing elegantly 
upon nothing and witliouc a nieaning. My anfwer to this conclufion is, 
that a work, void of fenfe, would be only a continued flow of harmonious- 
founds, that would obtain no clleem (r); and, therefore, the public adorns 
with the title of elegant writers only thofe whofe works are full of grand, 
fublime, or interelling ideas. There is no idea winch may be excluded from 
polite writing, if we except thofe, which, fuppofing too much preliminary 
fludy, are not thought fuitable to the police. 

I do not pretend in this anfwer, to call any blcmilTi on the glory of phi- 
lofophers. Philofcphic lludies, beyond all coniradi6i:ion, fuppofe (Iri&r 
refearches, clofer reileftions, more profound ideas, and even a particular 
kind of life. In the world we learn to exprefs our ideas well ; but it is in 
retirement that we acquire them. We there make an infinite number of 
obfervations on things, and in the world we only make them on the man- 
ner of exprefling them. Fhibfophers ought then, on account of the depth 
of their ideas, to be preferred to polite writers ; but from thefe laft are re- 
quired fo many graces and fuch elegance, that the neceffary conditions, to 
merit the title of philofopher, or an elegant writer, are, perhaps, equally dif- 
ficult to be fulfilled. It appears, at leaft, that in thefe two kinds, ilkiflrious 
men are equally rare. Indeed, in order to be able to inftrud and topltafc 
at the fame time, what knowlege does it require in language, and in the 
fpirit of the age ? AVhat tafte, always to prefent ideas under an agreeable 
afpeft ? What ftudy, to difpofe them in fuch a manner as to make tiie moll 
lively impreflion on the mind of the readers ? What obfervations, to diflin- 
guifli the particulars that ought to be treated at large, from thofe, which, in 
order to be felt, have only need of being prefented ? And what art, con- 
Itantly to unite variety to order and clearnefs ; and, as M. de Fontcnclle fays, 
to excite the curiofity of the mind to manage its laz-Jnefs, and to prevent its 
inconftancy ? 

It is here the difficulty of fucceeding, that is, doubtlefs, in part the caufe 
of the little value polite writers commonly fct on works of mere reafonlng. 
As the man of a contracted mind perceives in philofophy nothing but a 
heap of puerile and myfterious enigmas, and hates in philofophers the trouble 



(b) I ftiall relate on this fubje£l a faying ** enjoy thefe celeHiil pleafures ? '* — *' O 

of Malhcrbe. He was on his death-feed, and *' fir! replied Malherbe, talk to me no 

Itis confeflbr, toinfpire him with thcgreatej «« more about them, your bad i^le gives 

fervour and rcfignation, defcribed to him *' me a difguft to them." 
the joys of heaven ; but made ufe of low (c) A pcrfon would not now be quctted 

and mean cxpreflioiw. The dcfcription as a man of wit, fw writing a madrigal 



^ 



beijig ended, ** Well, fjid he to the ficlt ox a Ibnoct. 
'* man, do not you feci a great dcfire to 
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it would give hltn to underftand them, (o the polite genius treats them 
fcarcely with greater favour : he alfo hates in their works the drj-nefs and 
ftiffnefs of inftruflion. Too much employed about writing well, and lefs 
fohcitous about fcnfe (d), than about the elegance of the phraft-, he ac- 
knowleges only thofe to be good thoughts, where the ideas are happily ex- 
prefled. The leafl obfcurity (hocks him. He is ignorant that a profound 
idea, however clearly it is expreffed, will be always unintelligible to common 
readers, when they cannot reduce it to fuch propofitions as are extremely 
fimple V and that it is with thefe profound ideas as with the pure and limpid 
waters, which by their depth always lofe their tranfparcncy. 

Befides, among the elegant writers there are fome who, being the fecret 
enemies of philofophy, countenance the opinion of men of limited under- 
flandings. The dupes of a little ridiculous vanity, they, in this rcfpedt, adopt 
popular errors : and witliout efteem for the juftnefs, profoundnefs, and novelty 
of the thoughts, they fecm to forget that the art of elegant expreffion nccefla- 
rily fuppofes, that a perfon Ihould have fomething to hy% and that, in fliort, 
an elegant writer may be compared to a jeweller, whofc dexterity becomes 
ufelefs if he has no diamonds to fet. 

The learned and the philofophers, on the contrary, give themfelves up in- 
tirely to refearches into fafls or ideas, and are often ignorant of the Ijcauties 
and the difficulties of the art of writing. They, confequently, fet little 
value on an elegant writer •, and their unjuft contempt is principally founded 
on a great infenfibility with refpefl to the fpecies of ideas that enter into the 
compofition of elegant performances. They are almofl all, in fome rclpcfts, 
like that geometrician, before whom a great elogium was made on the 
tragedy of Iphigenia ; this elogium excited his curiofitys he defired the 
perfon to lend him the tragedy j but having read fome fcenes, he returned 
it, faying, " For my part, I cannot think what you find fo beautiful in this 
** work ; it proves nothing." 

The learned abbe de Longuerue was nearly in the fame cafe with this geo* 
metrician : poetry had no charms for him j he equally dcfpifcd the grandeur 
of Corneille, and the elegance of Racine : he had, he faid, banished all the 
poets from his library (e). 

In order to be equally fenfiblc of the merit both of ideas and exprefllons, 
we ought, like Plato, Montaigne, Bacon, Montefquieu, and fome of our 
philofophers whofe modefty prevents my naming them, to unite the art 



(d) Nothing can be more difagrceable to 
a perfon, who docs not exprefs himfelf hap- 
pily, than to be judged by the elegant 
writers, or even the half-wits. They make 
Tio account of his ideas, and only judge of 
his words. How fuperior foever he may 
really be to thofe who treat him as weak, 
he will never reform their judgment, and, 
in their o^ion, he will always pafs for a 
fooU 



(e) '' There are, fays the ftme abbe de 
Longuerue, two works on Homer, worth 
more than Homer himfelf; the firft is, 
AntiquitatesHomeric^, the other, 

HoMERI GnoMOLOCIA, PER DuPOR- 

TUM. Whoever has read thcfc two 
books, has read all that is good in Ho- 
mer, without fufFering the fatigue of his 
fleepy tales." 

Nn of 
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of writing, with "the art of thinking well j aa uncommon unbn, nevfr tci 
. be found but in men of great genhis. 

After having pointed out the caufes of the contempt which fomc of the 
learned and fome of the polite writers rei'petfbvely entertain for each other; 
I ought to fliew the cau(es of the contempt mto which polite writers tali, 
and mufl daily do fo, rather than thcMe of any other kind. 

The taile of our age for philolbphy has filled it with writers of diflerta^ 
ttons, who, though doll, heavy, and tirefome, are, however, full of admi- 
ration for the protoundnefs of their judgments. Among thefe writers there 
are fome who exprcfs themfelves very ill : they fufpeft it j they know that 
every one is a judge of elegance and clearnefs of exprefllon, and that, in this 
refpL'(5t, it is impoflible to impofc upon the pubhc : they are then forced, 
from a regard to their own vanity, to renounce the title of elegant writers, in 
order to afTume that of good writers. They have heard thac a good writer 
fometimes exprelTcs himleJf in an obfcure manner ; they are fenfiblc, there- 
fore, that, by limiting their pretenfions to the title of good writers, they 
may always hide the abfurdity of their reafonings under the obfcurity of their 
cxprefllons, and that this alone is a certain way of preventing their being 
convicted of folly ; thus they feizc it with avidity, concealing as much as 
poflible from themfelves, that the want of elegance is the only thing that 
can give them a claim of being good writers, and that writing ill is no proof 
that they think well. 

The judgment of fuch men, rich and powerful as they often arc ff ), 
would yet make no imprefiion on the public, if they were not fupported by 
the authority of certain philofophcrs, who being, like the polite writers, 
jealous of an exclufive clfeem, do not perceive that every different kind of 
writing has its particular admirers ; that thcr^ arc every where found more 
laurels than there are heads to be crowned with them ; that every nation has, 
at its difpofal, funds of eileem fufficient to facisfy all the pretenfions of ii- 
luftrious men ; and that, in Ihprc, by infpiring a difguft againft pohte writ- 
ing, they arm againft all the great writers the contempt of perfons of mean 
capacities, who having an intereft of defpifing wit, comprehend equally 
under the name of a fine writer, which is fcarccly more known to them, 
both the learned and the phllofopberj and in general all the tliinking part 
of mankind. 



(f) In general thofe who without fuc- 
ccfs have culciviitcd the arts and fcJcnccs, 
if they arc raifcd to the highcft pofts in 
the ftatc, become the mod cruel enemies of 
<hc men «f letters. To decry them, they 



prompt the fools to do fo ; they would an- 
nihilate that kind of gemus in which they 
Jiave not fuccecded. We may fey, that in 
letters, as well as in religion^ apoftatej-krc 
the ^rested perfccuCors* 
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CHAP. VIL 

Of the Spirit of the age. 

THIS kind of fpirit does not at all contribute to the advancement of 
the arts and fcicnces, and would have no place in this work, if it did 
not fill a very great one in the heads of an infinite number of men. 

Wherever the people are held in no confideration, what is called the fpirit 
of the age, is only the fpirit of the perfons who give the lead, that is, the 
men of diflindion and the courtiers. 

The men of diftini^on and the polite writers both cxprefs thcmfclvcs 
with elegance and purity, and both are commonly more folicitous about 
exprefling themfelves well, than about thinking juftly : however, they nei- 
ther do, nor ought to difcourfe on the fame fubjeds (a), becaufc they have 
different objefts in view. The elegant writer, greedy of the public cftccm, 
ought either to exhibit grand piiftures, or to prefent fuch ideas as are of 
importance to mankind in general, or at lead to his own nation. A perfon 
of diftiniflion, fatisfied, on the contrary, with the admiration of thofe that 
give the lead, employs himfelf only in prefenting agreeable ideas to what is 
called good company. 

I have faid in the fecond difcourfe, thai we can talk in company only on 
things, or perfons \ that good company arc commonly fuperficial \ that they 
employ themfelves fcarcely about any thing but perfons \ that praife is 
burdenfomc to whoever is not the fubjedt of it, and that it makes the audi- 
tors yawn. Thus thofe who compole the polite circles, give a malignant 
interpretation to the a^^ions of men, feize their weak fide, turn into a jeft 
things the molt fcrious, laugh at every thing, and throw a ridicule upon 
all ideas contrary to thofe agreeable to the company. The fpirit of conver- 
fation is then reduced to the talent of agreeable defamation, efpecially in this 
age, in which every body pretends to wit, and believes he has a great deal ; 
in which no one can mention the fupcriority of another, without wounding 
the vanity of every one elfe ; in which they diftinguifh the men of merit, 
,from the man of mean abilities, only by the manner in which they defame 
him ; in which ihey are in a manner agreed to divide the nation into two 
claflcs, the one that of brutes, who are the motl numerous, the other that 
of fools, and comprehend in this l?ft dafs all thofe whom they cannot help 
acknowleging to be pofTefTed of abilities. 



(a) A thoufand agreeable flrokes in con- 
verfation would be' infipid to the reader. 



*' The reader, fays Boileau, would make 
** a profit of his axnufcmcnt." 



J^ n 2 



Bcfides, 
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Bcfides, defamation is now the only rcfource they have left for praifing 
themfelves and the company. Every one is deiirous of doing this : whether 
he blames or approves, whether he fpeaks or is filent, he is always making 
his own apology ; for every man is an orator, who, by his difcourfc, or his 
a(ftions, is perpetually making his own panegyric. There are two ways of 
praifing ourfelves •, one, by faying things to our own advantage ; the other, 
by fpeaking ill of our neighbours, Cicero, Horace, and in general all the 
;incients, were more frank in their precenfions, and openly gave themfelves 
the praifcs they thought they deferved. Our age is become more delicate 
on this article. It is only by the ill we fay of another, that we are now per- 
mitted to make our own clogium. It is by making a jeft of a fool, we in- 
diredjy boafl our own wit. This manner of praifing ourfelves is doubtlels 
the moll direifhly oppofite to good manners j however, it is the only one in 
ufe. Whoever fays of himfelf the good he thinks, is puffed up with pride, 
and every one fliuns him. Whoever, on the contrary, praifes himfcif by 
the evil he lays of others, is a charming man; he is furrounded with grate- 
ful auditors j they fhare with him the praifes he indirectly gives himfelf, and 
incefiantly applaud the fine fpeeches which deliver them from the vexation 
of being obliged to offer incenfe to their own vanity. It appears, that, in 
general, the malignity of the world proceeds lefs from the defign of doing 
an injury, than from people's defire of raifing an opinion of their own 
merit. Thus this vice is eafily indulged and put in pradlice, not only by 
the polite, but by men of narrow and contracted minds, whofe intentions 
are ftill more odious. The man of merit knows, that the perfon of whom 
they fay no ill, is, in general, one of whom they can fay no good j that 
thofe who do not love to praife, have commonly been themfelves but little 
praifcd : he is, therefore, not defirous of their commendations : he con- 
fidcrs ftupidity as a misfortune, on which ftupidity always feeks to be re- 
venged. " Let them prove no faCt againft me, faid a man of great wit.; 
«* let them talk as ill of me as they plcafe, I Ihall not be forry for it ; it 
" is proper that every one (hould amufe himfelf." But if philofophy par- 
dons malice, it ought not, however, to applaud it. To thele indifcrete ap- 
plaufes we owe fuch anumt)erof mifchievous perfons, who, In other refpedts, are 
fomctimcs a very good fort of people. Flattered by the praifes beftowed on 
malice, and by the reputation for wit which it procures, they do not know 
how to place a proper cllcein on the goodnefs that is natural to them : they 
would render themfelves formidable by the fcverity of their fatire : they 
have unhappily fo much wit as to fuccced in it : they, at firft, became wicked 
10 give themfelves an air, and afterwards remain fo by habit. 

O you, who have not yet contracted this fatal cuftom, fhut your cars 
to the praifes given to thofe fatirical ftrokes, that are as prejudicial to fo- 
ciety, as they are common. Confider the impure fources trom whence de- 
tradion fprings (b). RecolieCt, that indifferent with refpcft to the ridicule 

of 



(b) One is guilty of flantlcr, becaufe be is of himfelf, conceitedly fond of talking, hu- 
i^noraiU and lazy , another, bccaufc, tired mourouily, and IbockcU nt the Icalt fault. 
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of a particular perfon, the great man only employs himfelf about great 
things ; that old and wicked appear to bim as ridiculous as old and charm- 
ing ; that, among perfons of diftindlion, thofe who defcrve to be great muft 
foon be difgufted with that tafte for flandcr, which is held in abhorrence by 
other nations (c) : abandon it then to little minds, to whom defamation is a 
want. Born the enemies of thofc of a fuperior genius, and jealous of the 
efleem they cannot attain, they know, that, like thofc bafe plants that can 
only bud and grow on the ruins of palaces, they can only rile by the fall of 
great reputations, and, for that reafon, they take pains to deftroy them. 

Thefc men of contradled minds are very numerous. Formerly the people 
were infpired with envy only by their equals ; at prefent every one afpires 
to wit, and believes that the public are intirely filled with envy at his merit. 
People no longer read for inftrudion ; but to criticize. Now, among 
all works, there are none that can hold out againfl this difpofition of 
readers. Moft of them, employed only in fearching for faults, arc like 
thofe unclean animals that are fometimes found in cities, and ramble there 
only to grovel in the kennels. Are they ftill ignorant that it requires no 
Icfs wit to difcover the beauties than the faults of a work ; and that " in 
" books, as an Englifh author fays, we ought to fearch for ideas, and fee 
" a great value on the book, when we have found a confiderable number 
" of them ? " 

All the injuftice of this kind is the neceiTary effcft of folly. What diffe- 
rence, in this refpedl, is there between the condu(ft of a man of genius, and 



he is habitually unhappy : It is more to his 
humour than to his wit, that he owes the 
fcverity and kccnncfa of his exprcflion ; 
Facit ifidigtiatlo verfum, A third is natu- 
rally rplenitic ; he Uanders his neighbours, 
becaufc he chinks them his enemies. O 
what grief to live perpetually with the ob- 
jcfts of his hatred ! He places his pride in 
not fuffering them to tmpofe on him : he 
fees none but what are villains or difguifed 
cheats : he fays fo, and he frequently fays 
true ; but he is fometimes deceived. Now 
I afk, if we are not equally dupes, when 
we take vice for virtue, as when we take 
virtue for vice ? The happy age is that in 
which a man is the dupe of his friends and 
his miftrcfles. Wo to him whofc pru- 
dence is not the cffed of experience ! A 
premature diftruil is the certain fign of a 
depraved heart, and an unhappy temper. 
Who knows, whether he is not the roofl 
fenfelefs of att mankind, who, that he may 
not be the dupe of his friends, expofes 
himfelf to the puniihment of perpetual dif- 
truA ? People, in ihort, defame others to 



fhcw their wit : it is not faid, that fatirical 
wit is only the wit of thofe who have none 
at alJ ; but, in fa6t, what is the wit that 
only fubfifls in the ridicule of others, and 
a talent in which we cannot excel without 
the elogium bcftowed on wit becoming a 
{atire on the heart ? How can we puff our- 
felves up with our fuccefs, where, if we 
have prcfcrvcd any virtue, we ought every 
day to blu(h at ihofc fmart ftrokes which 
our vanity makes us applaud, and which it 
would force us to dcfpife, were it attended 
with more knowicgc. 

(c) It is only in France and in good 
company, that we reprefent as a man of 
wit, a perfon whom they will not allow to 
have common fcnfc. Thus a foreigner, 
always ready to deprive us of a great ge- 
neral, an illuArious writer, a celebrated 
artift, or an able manufacturer, will never 
take from us a polite companion [un homme 
du ban tonl. Now what fort of a wit is 
that, which no nation will have any thing 
to do with ? 

that 
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that of a narrow mind ? The firft takes i.ri advantage of every thing. There 
fomccimt's cKapes from a perfon of mean abilities, truths winch dtc wife fdzc 
upon : the man of genius, who knows ihi«, hears him without drfgiifl : he 
commonly regards, in this converfation only, the good he has laid j and the 
man of mean abilities, what he has faid that is bad or ridiculous. 

The man of genius, perpetually fcnfiblc of his ignprancc, finds inftruc- 
tion in almofl every book : on the contrary, the man of a narrow mind, too 
ignorant and too vain to fel the want of in{lru(5tion, receives none from any 
of the works of his cotemporaries : and, to fpcak modcftly, he knows, he fays, 
that no books can teach him any thing (d) : he even goes fo far as to 
maintain, that every thing has been thought of and faid ; that authors do 
nothing but repeat after one another ; and that they only differ in their 
manner of cxpreilion. O ye envious' might cne fay, is it to the ancients 
that \\'c owe ])rinting, clocks, glafs, iire-cngincs ? Who, bcfides Newton in 
the lafl age, fixed the laws of gravitation ? Does not elecliicity every day 
nfibrd an infinite number of new ph:enomcna ? There are, according to 
you, no difcoveries left to be made: but in morality itfelf, and even in 
pohtics where every thing ought, perhaps, to have been faid, is the fpecies 
of luxury and commerce of moft advantage to a nation yet determined ? 
Are their bounds fixed ? Have they difcovcred the means of prcferving in a 
ration at the fame time the fpirit of co.nmerc' and that of war? Have 
rJiey pointed out the form of government moil proper to render men happy ? 
Have they only matle the romance of a good legiflation (e), fuch as might 
lerve for a colony ellablifl'icd on feme dei'crt coaft in America ? 

Time in every age has prtfented feme truths to man ; but many of his gifts 
are flill to be beftowcd. Wc may then acquire an infinite number of new 
ideas. '1 he maxim, that every thing has been thought of and faid, is then 
falfe ; it was invented firft by ignorance, and lias been repeated fince by envy. 
There is no means which the envious, under the appearance of juflice, do not 
employ to degrade merit. Wc know for inftance that there is no truth that 






(d) The wife, fays the Perfnn proverb, 
Vnow and inquire ; but the ignorant do 
not cvrn know what to enquire about. 

(c) Wc do not even underftand theprin- 
riplcs wereptar every day : to pitviijh and 
REWARD is a maxim i cvtry- boviy knows 
ibc word?, hut i't'W arc acquainttnl with [he 
frnfc. Whoever could perceive its fuii ex- 
tent, might refolvc, by the application of 
this principle, the problem of a perfect le- 
giflation. How many things of the like 
kind do we imagine wc ki>ow and repeat 
tvvry day, without undcrllandin^ thtm ? 
VV'hat a diffcifiit fignification have the fame 
words in diftcrent mouths ? 

It is rehtfd of a young woman, in repu- 
tation for her fantStity, that {he pall whole 



days in prayer. The biftiop heard of it, 
and Went to fee her : Whflt are then the 
\ot\g prayers, faid lie, to which you confe- 
cratc your days ? I Tepeat my Pacer-no(*cr, 
faid the gi/l. The Pater-noikr, replied 
the bifliop, is certainly an excellent prayer; 
but, in {hort, it is foon faid. O my lord! 
returned the girl, what ideas of the grandeur, 
power and goodncfs of God arc included 
in thcfe two words, Patcr-nofter! they »rc 
enough for a week's meiiitvtion. 

I may fay the fame of certain proverbs; 
I compare them to tangled chains ; if we 
get hold of an end, we may wind off all 
the morals and poliiics; hot this work re- 
quires a ver^- dexJerous hand. 
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Hands alone ; that crery new idea has a dcpendaace on fome ideas already known, 
CO which ic has ncceflarily Tome refemblancc: yet from thefe rcrcmbUnccs, envy 
daily accufcs the illurtrious men our cotcmporaries with plagiary (f) : when they 
dcclame againll plagiaries, they lay, ic is to punifh the literary robbers, and ro 
revenge the pubhc. But, it might be rcphed, if you confulted only the 
public intereft, your declarations would not be fo warm •, you would perceive 
that thefe plagiaries, though Icfs worthy of etlccm than the men of genius, arc 
however of great ule to the public ; that a good work, in order to be gene- 
rally known, ought to be divided into an infinite number of works, of Icfs 
value. 

In faift, if the individuals, of which the fociecy is compofed, ought to be 
ranged under feveral claffes, that all, in order that they may undcritand and 
hear, have different ears and eyes, it is evident, that the fame writer, whatever 
be his genius, cannot be equally fuitable to them, and that there fliould be au- 
thors of all claflcs (g), fuch as Neuville to preach in the city, and Brtdaine in 
the country. In morality, as in policies, certain ideas are i^oc unlverfatly felt, 
and their evidence not fully fettled, that they luve from the moll fublime plii- 
lofophy dcfcended to poetry and froni poetry, into the llrects : they tlien become 
common enough to be ufeful. 

Moreover this envy, which lb often afllimes the name of juftice, and from 
which no body is intirely exempt, is a vice peculiar to no nation : but it is 
commonly moil adtive ajid dangerous in the vain men of iitrle minds. Tlic 
man of fuperior abilities has but few objc^s of jcaloufy. and people of diftin- 
guifhed rank are too fluduating to obey the iame ienlation for a long time to- 
gether: bcfides, they do not hate merit, and particularly literary merit, whicJi 
they ottcn even protect: their only pretence for making ufe of flandcr, arifcs 
from their defire of being agreeable, and of ihining in cooverfation. In this 




1 
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( f ) Under the name of love, Hcfiod, 
for inftance, gives us pretty nearly the idea 
of attraction ; but in that poet it is only a 
va^ueidea: on tlic contrary, in Newton, 
it IS the rctulc of combinations and new 
calculations i Newton was then the inven- 
tor. What I dy of Newton, I fjiy equally 
of Locke : whe:i Ariftotle faid. Nihil est 

IN INTEtLECTU qVOD NON PRIUS FU- 

£ltiT IN aatmiVt cortainly he did not 

attach to this nnaxiin the fimc ideas as Mr. 
Locks. This was neither more nor lefs 
in the Greek philofopher, than a gliiiipfc of 
a difcovcry to be made, and the honour of 
it was intiicly to belong to an Englifh phi- 
lofopher. It is envy alone that makes us 
iiiid in the ancients, all the difcovcrics of 
the tnodcriu. A phnCs void of fenfc, or at 
Wall unintelligible before ihcfe difcovcrics, 
is fufHcien: to raife ihc cry of plagiary. 
Thty do not fay, that to perceive in a woik 



a principle that no body had found there 
befoce> is properly making a dtlooveiy ; 
that this diicovery iuppoftii, at Icnft, in hini 
who made it, a great number of obfcrva- 
lions whtL-h led to this principle ; and that, 
in fhort, ^e who anemble:> nuity idciis in 
the fame point of view, is a man of genius 
and an invcnicr. 

(g) I ftidli mention on this fubjc£l a h^ 
)}lc'»funt enough. A jnan one <iay cauled 
himf-'If to be introduced to a magiuratc, a 
pcrfon of great wit. What is your em- 
ployment, fays the magirtrate ; 1 compofe 
books he anfwwrd ; but none of tiiofc 
books have ytc fallen into my hands, re- 
turned themjgiftrate. I believe fo, rcplicil 
the author : I do nothing i'or Paris. -Ah foon 
as one of my wof ks is printed, I fend tl\« 
edition to America : I compofc only (or 
the colojcxics. 
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pretenfion properly confifts the fpirit of the age: thus, there is nothing that 
they will not invent, tocfcapc the reproach of being infipid. 

A woman who has but little wit, appears intirely taken up with her dog ; 
flie fpeaks only of him ; the pride of her vifitors offend her ; they tax her with 
impertinence, but they arc to blame. She knows that ^ perfon makes fome 
appearance in fociety, when fhe has pronounced a number of words (h), when 
Ihe has performed a number of geftures, and made fomuchnoife: her em- 
ployment with her dog, is therefore lefs an amufcment to her, than a means of 
concealing the meannefs of her abilities : (he is, in this refpedl, well advifed by 
her fclf-love, which, on certain occafions, makes her put the beft face on her 
folly. 

1 {hall only add one word to what I have already faid of the fpirit of the age ; 
and that is, that it is eafy to reprcfcnt it under a fenfible image. Let an able 
painter be direftcd, for inftance, to make allegorical pictures of the fpirit of 
one of the ages of Greece, and of the adual fpirit of our own nation. In the 
firft picture, would he not be forced to reprefent the genius and fpirit of Greece, 
under the figure of a man, who, with his eyes fixed, and his foul abforbed in 
profound meditation, remains in one of the attitudes given to the mufes? In 
tUc fccond pidture, would he not be under a neccflity of painting the fpirit of 
the French, under the appearance of the god of raillery ; that is, in the figure 
of a man, who confiders every thing with a malicious laugh, and an eye of 
ridicule ? Now thefe two pifturcs, fo different in themfelves, give us pretty ex- 
a6lly the difference between the fpirit of the Greeks and ours. Upon which, I 
flull obferve, that in each age an ingenious painter would give to the fpirit of a 
nation different features, and that the allegorical meaning of fuch pi(5tures would 
be very agreeable and very curious with refpeft to poftcrity, who, with a glance 
of the eye, might judge of the efteem or contempt, which in every age ought to 
be granted to the fpirit of each nation. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of a true Vnderftanding (a)- 

IN order to form conftantly a juft judgment on the different ideas and opi- 
nions of mankind, we ought to be exempt from alt the paffions, which 
miflead the mind •, we fhould have habitually prcfent to our memories, the 
ideas, the knowlege of which leads to that of sdl human truths : for this pur- 



(h) On this fubje£t the Perfians fay, I ftandjng is unlvcrfal ; but of this kind of 
hear the noife of mill^ but I don't fee the underflanding Ido not treat in this chapter : 
corn. I here take the word in its common acccp- 

[a) In the cxienfivc fenfe of true under- tation, 

pofc, 
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pofe, we fhould know every thing. No body does know every tiling : we 
have therefore, only in certain refpeds, a true or foHd underflanding. 

In dramatic wricing, for inftance, one is a good judge of the harmony and 
propriety of the verfe, of the ftrengch of the exprcfTion, and, in fhorr, of all 
the beauties of ftylc ; but he is no judge of the juflncfs of the plan. Another, 
on the contrary, is a connoifTcur in the Jaft particular ; but he is neither flruck 
with that juftnefs, that propriety, nor that force of fcntimcnr, on which de- 
pends the truth of the dramatic chara(fters, and is the firft merit of thefe pieces. 
I fay, the firft merit, bccaufe, the real utility, and confequently the principal 
beauty of this kind, confifts in faithfully painting the effcdls produced by the 
ftrong paflions. 

We have then properly a fblid underftanding only in fuch things as have em- 
ployed our thoughts. 

We cannot then confound genius and an extenfiveand profound knowlege with 
a true undcrftanding, without acknowleging, thu this laft, is liable to miftake, 
•when it relates to thofe complicated propofition?, where the difcovery of truth 
IS the refult of many combinations ; where, to fee diflinflly, it is neccHary to fee 
a great deal ; and where juftnefs of thought depends on its extent : thus, we 
commonly underftand by a true undcrftanding, only that kind of knowlege pro- 
per to draw juft, and fometimcs new confequcnces, from thofe opinions that 
are prefcntcd to the mind, whether they are true or falfc. 

In confequence of this definition, a folid undcrftanding contributes little to the 
advancement of human knowlege ; however, it merits fomc efteem. He, who 
departing from principles or opinions admitted, draws from thence confcqucnces 
that are always juft, and fometimcs new, is an extraordinary man among the 
common people. He is even, in general, more eftcemed by men of moderate 
abilities, than perfons of fuperior genius, who too often calling men to the ex- 
amination of received principles, and tranijx)rting them into unknown regions, 
muft at one and the fame time offend their lazinefs, and wound their pride, 

Befides, however juft the confcqucnces may be, that are drawn from a (en- 
timent, or a principle : I fay, that far from obtaining the name of a folid undcr- 
ftanding, the perfon will always be mentioned as a fool, if that fentimcnt, or that 
principle, appears cither ridiculous or fooli/li. A vapourifli Indian imagined, 
that if he difcarged his urine, he fhould overflow all Bifnagar. In confequence 
of this opinion, this virtuous citizen, preferring the fafety of his country to 
his own health, continued to refrain from this nccefiary difchargc ; and was 
ready to perifti, when a phyfician, a man of wit, entered fcemingly in a great 
fright into his chamber, " Narfinga (b), faid he, is in flames; it will foon be 
«* reduced to afhcs : make hafte and let the ftream flow." At thefe words, the 
good Indian rcafoned juftly, piflcd, and pafled for a fool (c). 

If 



(b) The capital of Bifnagar. 

(c) Perfons of a folid ujiderftanding may 
confider the cuftom formerly praiKfed, in 
order to decide the jufticc or injufticc of a 
caufe, by force of arms, as properly cfta- 



blifhcd. It may appear to them the juft 
confequence of thefe two propofitions : 
" Nothing happens but by the order of the 
" Almighty, and God cannot permit in- 
** jufticc." *' If a difputc arofe in relation 
O o "to 
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If fuch men are generally confidered as fools, it is not folcly from the draw- 
ing their reafonings from falfe principles ; but from principles that are reputed 
fuch. In fat^:, the Chincfe theologian, who proves the nine incarnations of 
Wifthnou i and the Muflulman, who, after the Koran, maintains, that the 
earth is carried on the horns of a bulJ v certainly found their opinions on prin- 
ciples as ridiculous as thofe of my Indian ; yet each of them, in his own country, 
is tfttcmcd a pcrfon of fcnfe. What can be the rcafon of this? It is bccaulc 
they maintain opinions generally received. In relation to religious truths, rca- 
fon lofes all her force againft two grand mifiionarics, Example and Fear. Bc- 
fidcs, in all countries, the prejudices of the great are the laws of the little. 
This Chinefe and this MufTulman pafs then for wife, only becaufe they arc fools 
of the common folly. What I have faid of foHy, I apply to ftupidity : he 
alone is mentioned as ilupid, who has not the ftupidity in fafhion. 

Certain countrymen, it is faid, erected a bridge, and upon ic carved this 
infcription: The present Bridge is built here : others rcfolved to draw a 
man out of a pit, into which he had fallen, and letting down a cord with a 
flip-knot, pulled him out ftrangled. If (lupidity of this kind mull always ex- 
cite laughter, how can we fcrioufly hear the do<ririncs of the Bonzes, the 
Brachmans, and Tallapoins? Doflrines as abfurd as the infcription on the 
bridge. How can we without laughter, fee the kings, the people, the roini- 
flcrs, and even the great men, prollrate themfelvcs ibmctimes at the foot of 
idols, and fhew the moft profound veneration for ridiculous fables ? How, in fur- 
veying voyages, can we avoid being aftonilhed at feeing the cxiftence of forcerers 
and magicians as generally believed as the exiflence of God, and pafs among 
mofl nations for a truth equally certain ? P*rom what reafon, in Jhort, do not 
different abfurdities, that are equally ridiculous, make the fame imprelTion upon 
us ? It is becaufe people freely ridicule the ftupidity from which they think 
thcmfelves exempt, becaufe no body repeats after the countrymen, " The prc- 



** to the property of Tome land on a per- 
" fon'seftate, if the cafe was not very clear 
** on both fides, they chole champions to 
*' make it more fo. The emperor Otho, 
*' about the year g68, confulted his lawyers 
*' to know, if aline reprefcntcd in a land- 
*' fcape ought to be complied with : as 
*' they were of different opinions, they 
*' nominated two bravos to decide this 
*' point of law, and the advantage falling 
*' to him who fought in behalf of the rc- 
'* prefentation, the emperor ordered that 
" ftiould take place for the future.'* Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Infcriptions and 
Belles Lettrcs, torn. XV. 

I might cite here, after the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Infcriptions, many other 
examples of difterent trials, appointed in 
thofe times of ignorance, as judgments of 
GqJ. 1 confine myfelf to the trial of cold 



water : «' After fome prayers pronounced 
" over the patient, they tied hfs right hand 
" to his left foot, and his left hand to his 
** right foot, and in this condition, threw 
''' him into the water ; if he fwam he was 
" treated as a criminal, and if he funk he 
*' was declared innocent. Upon this foot- 
" ing tlicy muft find few guilty ; becaufe, 
*' the pcrfon being unable to make any 
" motion, and his weight being fupe- 
" rior to that of the water contained in 
** the fame fpace, he muft ncccfTarrly fink. 
" They were doubtlefs not ignorant of fo 
" fimple a principle of ftatics, of which 
" they made fo common an experiment ; 
" but the fimplicity of thofe times nude 
** them always expc6l a miracle, which 
** they did not think that heaven could rc- 
*' fufc them, when it was proper to let 
<* them know the truth." Ibid. 
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•* fent bridge is built here :'* and that the cafe is very different, when it relates to 
pious abfurdicy. No body believing themfelvcs intircly free from the ignorance 
which produced it, they arc afraid of laughing at ihcmfclves under another's 
name. 

It is not therefore in general to abfurdity of reafoning, but to the abfurdi- 
ties of a certain kind of reafoning, that we give the name of ftupidity. Wc 
cannot then underftand by this word any thing more, than an appearance that is 
but little common. Thus, people fometimes give the name of ftupid, to 
ihofe whom they even allow to have a great genius. The knowlege of common 
things is the knowlege of common men, and fometimes the man of genius isj 
in tliis refpedt, grofsly ignorant : eager to proceed to the firft principles of the 
art or fcience he makes his ftudy, and contented with feizing fome of thofe 
new, primary, and general truths, whence flow an infinite number of fecondary 
ones, he ncglcds all other kinds of knowlege. Does he leave the bright path 
traced out by his genius ? he falls into a thoufand errors, and Newton writes a 
comment on the Apocalypfe. 

Genius enlightens fome acres of that immcnfe night, which furround little 
minds ; but it does not enlighten all. I compare the man of genius to the pillar 
which marched before the Hebrews, and was fometimes dark and fomerimes 
luminous. The great man, always fuperior in one kind of Hudy, neceflarily 
wants abilities for many others ; at leaft if we underftand here by abilities, an 
aptitude for inftrudtion, which perhaps may be confidercd as knowlege begun. 
The great man by the habit of application, the method of ftudy, and the di- 
llinftion he is led to make between an half-knowlege and one that is intlre, 
has certainly, in this refpeft, a confiderablc advantage over the common rank 
of men, Thefc laft, not having contraftcd the habit of rcfledtion, and having 
known nothing deeply, believe themfclves always fufficiently inftrudlcd, when 
they have obtained a fuperficial knowlege. Ignorance and folly cafily perfiiade 
them, that they know every thing : both thefe are always attended wkh pride. 
The great man alone can be modeft. 

If 1 ftreighten the empire of genius, and (hew the bounds in which nature 
forces it to be cnclofcd, it is to make it more evidently appear, that the man of 
underftanding, who is much inferior to one of genius, cannot, as is imagined, al- 
ways decide with dnd: truth, on the various fubjcds of reafoning. Such an un- 
derftanding is impoflible. The property of a true underftanding is to drawexafb 
confcquenccs from received opinions : Now thefe opinions are for the mofl 
part falfe, and the underftanding never proceeds fo far as to an examination of 
them : a true underftanding is then, moft frequently, only the art of reafoning falfe- 
ly according to method : perhaps this kind of underftanding is fuflicient to make a 
good judge ; but it can never make a great man. Whoever is endued with ir, 
commonly excclls in no kind of ftudy, and cannot be commended for any one 
talent. He often obtains, it is faid, the cfteem of perfons of ordinary abili- 
tie«, I confcfs it : but their efteem making him conceive too high an idea of 
himfelf, it becomes the fource of errors ; of errors, from which it is impoftible 
for him to free himfelf. For, in fine, if the niirrour of all counfcllors, the 
moft polifticd and difcrect, cannot make a man fcnfible of his own deformity, 
who can difabufc a man, and make him quit the too high opinion he has 
conaived of himfelf, cfpecially when that opinion is fupported by die efteem of 
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mod of ihofe who furround him? It is ftill modcft enough for him, not to 
cftcem himfclf, cill after he has obtained the elogium of others. Hence arilcs 
that confidence, which a man of undcrftanding places in his own knowicgc, and 
that contempt for the great men whom he often regards as vifionarics, as men of 
fyftcmatic minds and wrong heads (d). 

O ye men of folid underftanding ! might one fay, when you treat as wrong- 
headed perfons, thofe great men, who at Icafl: are fo fuperior to you, in that kind of 
Hudy which the public molt admire i what opinion, think you, muft the public 
have of you, whole abilities extend no farther than to the drawing of fomc petty 
confcquences, from principles that may be cither true or falfc, the difcovery of 
which is but of fmall importance ? Always in an cxtafy at beholding your little 
merit, you are, you fay, not fubje(5b to the errors of celebrated men. True, 
becaufe it is necefiary either to run, or at leaft to walk, before one can fall. 
"When you boaft of thejuQnefs of your underftanding, metiiinks I hear cripples 
glory in making no falfe fteps. Your condu6t, you add, is often wifcr than 
that of the men of genius. Yes ; becaufe you have not within you that prin- 
ciple of life and of the pafHons, which equally produces great vices, great vir- 
tues, and great taknts. But are you more worthy of commendation for this? 
Of what importance is it to the public, whether the conduft of a parricular 
perfon be good or bad ? A man of genius, had he vices, is ftill more worthy of 
efteem than you : in fa<5t, he fervcs his country either by the innocence of his 
manners, and the virtuous example he fets, or by the knowlege he diffufcs 
abroad. Of theie two ways of ferving his country, the kit, without doubr, 
moll directly belongs to genius, and is at the fame time, that which procures 
the greateft advantages to the public. The virtuous example given by a parti- 
cular perfon, is fcarcely of ufe to any befidcs the fmall number of thofe with 
whom he converfes : on the contrary, the new light the fame perfon fpreads over 
the arts and fciences, is a benefit to the whole world. It is then certain, that 
the man of genius, even though his probity fhould be very imperfect, would 
have a greater right than you to the gratitude of the public. 

The declamations of the men of folid underllanding againfl: thofe who aredi- 
ftinguiihed by their genius, mufl doubtlcfsat times impofe on the multitude : no- 
thing is more eafy than to deceive them. If the Spaniard, at the fight of the fpec- 
taclcs, which fome of his teachers conftantly wear on their nofes, perfuades him- 
felf, that thefc dodors have almoft pored themfcJves blind with reading, and 
that they arc very wife ; if we every day take vivacity of gefture for that of 
wir, and taciturnity for knowlege ; we may alio take the ufual gravity of the 
menof underftanding for an cfFe^ of their wifdom. But thedelufion vanifhes of 
itfcif and we foon call to mind that gravity, as mademoifelle de Scudery fays, 
is only a fecret of the body, to conceal the dcfeds of the mind (c). There arc 
then properly none but thde men of underftanding, who are long dupes to the 
gravity they affc<5l. Moreover, if they believe themfclves wife, becaufe they are 
lerious> if, inipircd by pride and envy, when they decry genius, they believe 



(d) Saying that a man has a wrong head, (c) The afs, fays Montaigne, on this 
is frequently fAying, without knowing it, he fubje^, is the moil ferioiw of all animals. 
ha& more wit than we have. 

that 
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that It proceeds from juftice, no body in this refpea can efcape from error. 
Thcfe miflakcn fencimcncs arc every where fo general, that I believe I fhall gra- 
tify the dcfire of the reader, by confecrating to this examination fome paces 
of this work. *^ ° 



CHAP. 



IX, 



r 



Of mifiaken Opinions, 

LIKE a ray of light which is compofed of a colleaion of rays, every fen- 
timent is compofed of an infinite number of fentiments, which concur to 
produce a particular volition of foul, and a particular aiflion of the body. Few 
men have the prifm proper to feparace this alTemblage of fentiments : confc- 
qutmtly people ofcen believe themfclves animated either by one fcntiment alone, 
or by different fentiments, from thofe by which they are moved. This is the 
caufe of fo many miftaken opinions, and the rcafon why we arc almoft always 
ignorant of the true motives of our aflions. 

In order the better to (hew the difficulty of efcaping thefe miftaken opinions, 
I fhall reprefent fome of the errors, in which we are involved, by a profound 
ignorance of ourfelvcs. 
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How Jar we are liable to miftake the Motives by which we are 

determined. 



A MOTHER idolizes her fon ; I love him, fays rtie, for his own fake. 
However, one might reply, you take no care of his education, though 
you are in no doubt that a good one would contribute inBnitely to his happineis : 
why, therefore do not you confult fome men of fcnfe about him, and read fomc 
of the works wrote on this fubjeft ? Why, becauie, fays fhe, I think I know 
as much of this matter as thoic authors and their works. But how did you get 
this confidence in your own underftanding } Is it not the effedt of your indif- 
ference ? An ardent defire always infpires us with a falutary diftruft of our- 
felves. If wc have a fuit at law of confiderablc confequence, we vifit counfel- 
lors and attorneys, wc confult a great number, and examine their advice. Are 
wc attacked by any of thofc lingering dileafes, which jnceiTantly place around 
us the fhades and horrors of death ? Wc fee phyficians, compare their opinions, 
read phyfical books, wc ourfelvcs become little phyficians. Such is the conduct 

prompted 
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prompted by a warm inierefl:. With refped to the education of children, if 
you arc not influenced in the fame manner, it is bccaufe you do not love your 
Ion lb well as yourfelf. But, adds the mother, what then (hould be the mo- 
live of my tenderntis ? Among fathers and mothers, I reply, fume are influ- 
enced by the dcfirc of perpetuating their name in their children ; they properly 
love only their names : others are fond of command, and fee in their children 
their fiaves. The animal leaves its young when their wcaknels no longer keeps 
iliem in depcndance ; and paternal love becomes cxtinguiQied in almoft all 
hearts, when children have by their age or ftation attained co independance. 
Then, faid the poet Saadi, the father fees nothing in them but greedy heirs, 
and this is the caufc, adds fome poet, of the extraordinary love of the 
grand-father for his grand -children; he confiders them as the enemies of his 
enemies. 

There arc, in fliort, fathers and mothers, who make their children their play- 
things and their paltime. The lofs of this play-thing would be infupportablc 
to them; but would their afBi<5tion prove that they loved the child foritfelf? 
Every body knows this paflage in the life of M. de Lauzun ; he was in the Ba- 
ilile ; there, without books, without employment, a prey to lafllrude, and the 
horrors of a prifon, he took it in his head to tame a fpider. This was the only 
confolation he had left in his misfortune. The governor of the Baftile, from 
an inhumanity common to men accuftomed to fee the unhappy (a), crufhed the 
fpider. The prifoncr felt the moft cutting grief, and no mother could be af- 
feftcd by the death of a fon with a more violent furrow. Now whence is de- 
rived this conformity of fentiments for fuch diflierent objefts? It is becaufe, in 
tiie lofs of a child, or in the lofs of the fpider, people frequently weep for no- 
thing but for the Jaflltude and wart of employment into which they fall. If 
mothers appear in general, more afflit^cd at the death of a child, than fathers 
employed in bufincfs, or given up to the piirfuit of ambition, it is not bccaufe 
the mother loves her child more tenderly ; but becaule fhc fuffers a lofs more 
difficult to be fupplied. The errors, in my opinion are, in this refpe^ very fre- 
quent, people rarely cherifli a child for its own fake. That paternal love (b) of 

which 



(a) The habit of feeing ihe unhappy, 
renders men cruel and mcrcilcfs. In vain 
do they fay, that they are cruel with regret, 
and that their duty impofcs upon them the 
iicceffity of being fevere. Every man who 
£iom a regard to juftice, can, hke an exe- 
cutioner kilt one of his own fpccics in cold 
blood, would certainly afiaiTinate for his 
own perfonal tntercft, was he not. afraid of 
the hangman. 

(b) What 1 fay of paternal love may be 
applied to mctaphyfical love, fo much 
boalUd of in our old romances. We are 
in this rcfpcct, fubjcii to many miftaken 
©pillions. When a pcrfon imagines, for in- 




ilance, that he loves only the foul of a wo- 
man, it is certainly her pcrfon that he dc- 
fires, and here, to fjtisfy his wants, and 
cfpecially his curiofity, he is rendered capa- 
ble of every thing. This truth may be 
proved from the little fcnfibility moft fpcc- 
tators flicw at thethcirre, for the affeiiVion 
of a man and his wife, when the fame 
fpeiSiatofs are fo warmly moved by the love 
of a young man for a young woman. 
What can produce thefc different fenfa- 
tions, if it is not the different fenfations 
thcmfelves have experienced in thefe two 
relations ? Moft of them have felt, that as 
th^y will do every thing for the favours de- 

fired. 
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which fo many men make a parade, and by which they believe themfclves fo 
warmly affedccl, is mod frequently nothing more than an cffcft, cither of a 
dcfire of perpetuating their names, of the pride of command, or the fear of laf- 
fitude and inaflion. 

Such a midaken opinion perfuadcs the devout fanatics, that to their zeal for 
religion they owe their hatred to philofophers, and the pcrlccutions they kindle 
againd them. But it may be faid, either the opinion which fhocks you in phi- 
lofophical work is falfe or it is true. In the Hrft cafe, you ought to be aniniatal 
with that mi]d virtue which religion fuppofcSjand to prove pbilofophicaiiy its fah'c- 
hood ; this you alfo owe to chriftianity ■, " We require not of you, fays St. 
** Paul, a blind obedience •, we teach, we prove, we pcrfuade." In the lecond 
cafe, that is, if this phtlofophcr's opinion be true, it is not contrary to religion :. 
to believe that ic is, would be blafphemy. Two truths cannot be contradictory ; 
and truth, fays the abbe dc Fleury, can never injure truth. But this opinion, 
the fanatical devotee will fay, cannot be reconciled with the prinriplcs of reli- 
gion. You think then, ic may be replied, that every thing which refills the 
efforts of your mind, and which you cannot reconcile with the doftrines of 
your religion, is really inconfiftent with thofe dodlrines ? Do you not know 
that Galileo (c) was unworthily dragged to the prifon of the inquifition» for 
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fired, they will do litde for the favours ob- 
tained ; that in the cafe of love, curiofity 
being once gratified, thev eafily comfort 
themfclves for the lofs ox one who proves 
unfaithful, and that then the misfortune of 
a lover is very fupportablc. Whence I con- 
clude, that love can never be any thing 
elfe but a difguifed defirc of enjoyment. 

(c) The perfecutors of Gafileo, doubt- 
Icfa, believed that they were animated with 
a zeal for religion, and were the dupes 
of that belief. I however confefs, that if 
they had been fcrupulouHy examined and 
asked. Why the church refcrved to herfflf 
the right of punifhing the errors of a man 
by the dreadful torment of fire, while fhc 
grants an inviolable afylum to crimes near 
the altars, and declares herfelf, in a manner, 
the prote^b-efs of aflaflins ? If they had 
been farther aflccd, why the fame church 
by her toleration, feems to favour the 
crimes of ihofc fathers, who, without pity, 
mutilate their children, whom in temples, 
concerts, and on the ftage they devote to 
the plcafure of fome delicate ears ? and 
that, in tine, had they perceived, that ec- 
clcfiaRics themfclves encourage unnatural 
fathers to perpetuate their crime) by pcr- 
milting thcfe unfortunate vidlims to be re- 



ceived into the churches, and hired to ferve 
in them at a high price; they would then 
neceflarily have agreed, that a religious zeui 
was not the only paflion, by which they 
were actuated. I'hcy would have been 
fenfible that churches were made a refuge 
for criminals only to preferve, by this 
means, a greater credit with an infinite 
number of men, who would look with 
refpei^ upon the monies, as the only pro- 
tediors that could fave them from the il- 

f;our of the bws 5 that they punifhed Ga- 
iJeo for the difcovery of a new (yllcm, only 
to be revenged for the involunrary injury 
done them by 3 great man, who, perhaps, 
by enlightening the human race zi\\}i »p. 
pearingmore learned than the clergy, miVht 
leficn their credit with the people, Jt j? 
true, that, even in Italy, peuple recollcfl 
with horror the treatment of the philofo- 
pher by the inqulfition- As a proof of this 
truth, I quote part of the poem of the 
prieft Benedetto Men7,Ini, printed an/I 
pubflcly fold at I' lorence. 'J'hc poet ad- 
drefles himfclf to the inquiHtors, who cf>n* 
demned Galileo ; " Vvhat, fays he, w»« 
« yuur blindncli, when you anworthtly 
<» dragged this great man fo your dungeon * 
•« Is this the pacific ipirit rccommin ie*I 

. to 
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having maintained that the fun is placed in the centre, and does not move 
round the earth ; that his fyfttm firft offended the weak, and appeared dirciftly 
contrary to that text of Scripture, ** Sun ftand thou ftill ? " However, able 
divines have fince made Galileo's principles agree with thofe of religion. Who 
has told you, that a divine more happy, or more enlightened than you, will not 
remove the contradidlion, which you think you perceive between your religion, 
and the opinion you refolve to condemn ? Who forces you by a precipitate cen- 
fure to expofe, if not religion, at leaft its minifters, to the hatred excited by 
pcrfecution ? Why always borrowing the affiftance of force and terror, would 
you impofe filence on men of genius, and deprive mankind of the ufeful know- 
lege they are capable of difpenfing ? 

You obey, you lay, the dilates of religion. But it commands you to dif- 
tnift yourfelves, and to love your neighbour. If you do not a6t in conformity 
to thefe principles, you are then not aduated by the fpirit of God (d). But 
you fay, by who then are we infpired ? By lazihefs and pride. Jt is lazinefi, the 
enemy of thought, which makes you averfe to thofe opinions, which you cannot, 
without ftudy and fome fatigue of attention, unite with the principles received 
in the fchools ; but which being proved to be philofophically true, cannot be 
theologically falfe. 

It is pride which is ordinarily carried to a great height in the bigot, than in 
any other perfon, which makes him deteft in the man of genius, the bencfadlor 
of the human race, and which exafperates him againft the truths difcovered by 
humility. 

It is then this lazincfs, and this pride, which, difguifing thcmfclvcs (e) under 
the appearance of zeal (f ) renders them the perfecutors of men of learning ; 



** to you by that holy apoftle, who died in 
•• exile at Patmos ? No: you were always 
•' deaf to his precepts. Let us pcrfccute 
*• the wife ; this is your maxim. Proud 
'* mortals, under an exterior that infpircs 
*• only humility, you, .who fpcak with fo 
*' foft a voice, and vet dip your hands in 
•• blood i what mifchievous demon intro- 
" duced you among us ?" 

(6) If the fame devout fanatic, mild in 
China, and cruel at Lifbon, preaches in 
different countries tolleration, or perfecu- 
tion, according as he is there more or lefs 
powerful ; how can he reconcile fuch a con- 
tradiifiory conduit, with the fpirit of the 
gofpel ; and not perceive, that under the 
name of religion, he is infpired by the 
pride of command ? 

(e) If we except luxury, of all the fins 
moft prejudicial to mankind ; but which 
confifts in an aft which it is impoffiblc to 
conceal fromourfclves, though we are under 



an illufion with refpeft to all the reft. Every 
other vice we transform into fo many vir- 
tues, We take the deftrc of granduer, for 
elevation of foul ; avarice, for occonomy j 
defamation, for the love of truth ; and an 
ill-humour for a laudable zeal. Thus moft 
of thefe paffions, are pretty commonly al- 
lied to bigotry. 

{() Tliofe divines who believe, that the 
popes have a right to difpofe of thrones, 
alfo imagine thcmfclvcs animated with a 
pure zeal for religion. They do not per- 
ceive that a fecret motive of ambition is 
blended with the fantSity of their inten- 
tions ; that the only means of command- 
ing kings, is to confecrate the opinion, 
that gives the pope a light to depofc them, 
in cafe of hercfy. Now ecclcfiaftics being 
the foie judges of hcrefv, the court of 
Rome, fays the abbe dc* Longuerue, have 
made ufe of it at their pleafure, againft all 
the princes who difplcaii? them. 

and 
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md whtdi n Iralf, Spun, and Portugal, Im\x forged chams, baUt gibbm, anJ 
hdd the torch to ihc piles of ihe inquifitton. 

Thus the iin>e pcidr, which is fo tom^id4l>lc in the dcroot fAnaiio, aiul whkS 
in all rcligiorvs makes hiin pcrfrcutr, i» the lun^c ot* the Moll iltght the nun ut 
genius, Ibcnctimes arms again!! them the men in |^wtr. 

After the example of thole Pharifecs, who treated as criminals the \Kr\o *a 
who did not adopt all their decifions, how man^ vifiera treat us ctumicK ta 
the nation, thofe who do not bhiKlly approve their condud ! Drawn into this 
error, by a millaken opinion common to almort all makind, there is no vifn'r, 
who does not take his incercll for that ot the nation i wlio doe^ not nuintain, 
without knowing it, that to humble his pride, is to infult the public \ and that 
to blame his conduct, with whatever precaution it l>e done, is ti» excite dilhnb- 
aoc^ in the (late. But you deceive yourlelves, it may Lx* irplicd, loi inlurm- 
ing this judgment, you confuU only your vanity, and not the general irucrclt, 
Are you ignorant, that a virtuous citizen, can never fee with indincrcnce» thu 
evils occafioned by a bad adminillration ? As legidadon is (he muU utcful of all 
the fcienccs, ought it not, like every other fcience, lu be improved by the laino 
means? Is it not by removing the errors of Arillotle, Avcrrocs, Avicrnnj, and 
all the inventors in the fciences and arcs, that (>eup]e have improved tlicfc arti, 
and thefc fciences. To rcfolvc to cover the lauks of the adniiiullirttion with 
the veil of filcnce, is then to oppofc the progrcl's uf the legillation, a\i<\ tonlc- 
quently the happinefs of mankind. It is the fame pride, marked uiuler the 
name of the public welfare, which makes you advance this mnxim, ttiat a l^ulc 
being once committed, the divan ought always to maintain it, wiul ifi.U au- 
thority ought not to fubmic. But if the public welfare is the |>rincii)al objcA 
propofed by every prince, and every government^ oiigfit tJicy lo mal<c iifb of 
authority in the fupporc of folly ? The niaxtin you cilubiilh, can ojily Hi^niKy, 
I have given my advice, and would nor, by Jiidciing the prince lo lie inldifntil 
of the ncccfTity of changing his conduil, cicajly prove tO him, that I liiivc 
given him bad counfcl. 

There are few men who tfcapc illufions of this kind. 1 low nuiny iicrfun* 
who have good intentions, are diOioncfl for want of examining (liciiirt:lvek I 
If there arc fomc to whom the bodies of others, if I may ufc tliC t«rm, art 
diaphanous, and who equally penetrate into (heir iirarrn, anrl into (hrir own, 
the number of thcfc is but imall. In order to obtain a true knowlrdgc of our- 
(elves, we fhouki obfervc, and for a lonp time ftudy our own liearcs. 'I*he 
pcrfons of ftrid morals, are the only iKrfons who concern iliemftlvci about this 
examination; moll other men arc i^^norantof this fludy. 

Among thofe who declaim with uich heat, againd the finguljiritiei of men of 
wit, how many are there who believe themfclvet folely animated by the lovf of 
juHice and truth I However, let me a^k, why do you attack witn fuch fury a 
ridicule, which is frequently attended with no injury to a/)y one ? A man aff'-^U 
fiogularity ? Latigh at him, and welcome : you would tiius behave to a \fftffm 
without merit, and why ChoM you not treat a man of uenius in ihc Uui*: tntn- 
OCT ? It is becaufe hb fiogularitj attrada (he acuncion ofthe public i now tht'w 
aztcnuon being oooe fisccd upon a pcribn of merit, k it tmpkrfvi ibouc MdV. 
thej forget you, aod yoar pride is wounded^ This k the kcrct principif, bam 
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of the rcfprcH: yon afFc<fl to fhcw for the cuftoms of the world, and of your 
hatred of ligularity. 

You will cell me, perhaps, that what is extraordinary makes an impreflion, 
and that this adds to the fame of the man of wit -, that fimple and modeft 
merit is lefs efteemed, which is an injufticc you are willing ro revenge, by 
decrying figularity. But does envy, I reply, prevent your perceiving where 
affcftation is, and where it is not ? In general, men of ru[)crior abilities are 
but litdc fubjcft to it ; a lazy and thoughtful difpofition may be attended with 
frngularity, but will never produce much appearance of it. The affeftaiion of 
fingularity is ihen very uncommon. 

What adtivity does it require to fupport a fingular charafler ? What know- 
lege of the world mud fuch a perfon have, nicely to chufc fuch a ridicule 
as will render him neither dcfpicable, nor odious, to other men ; to adapt that 
ridicule to his character, and proportion it to his merit ? For, in fhort, it is 
only a particular degree of genius that is allowed to be particularly ridicu- 
lous. Have we this 5 we may makeufc of it, the ridicule far from injuring us, 
is of fervicc. When ^neas dcfcended into hell, in order to pacify the mon^ 
fter that watched at its gates, that hero, by the advice of the Sybil, provided 
himfelf with a cake, which hetofled into the mouth of Cerberus. Who knows 
whether merit, in order to appeafe the hatred of its cotcmporaries, ought not 
thus to call into the mouth of envy the cake of ridicule ? Prudence requires 
this, and even human nature renders it neccflary. If there appeared a perfcdt 
man, it would be necefTary for him by fome great follies to foften the hatred of 
his fellow-citizens. It is true, that in this rtfpcft we may truft to nature, fince 
file has provided every, man with a fufficient number of faults to render him 
fupportable. 

A certain proof, namely envy, under the name of jufticc, is let loofeagainft the 
follies of men of genius, fo that all their fingularity does not oftcnd us. A groi's 
Angularity, that flatters the vanity of a man of moderate abiliries, by making 
him perceive, that the man of merit has faults, from which he is exempt, by 
perfuading him that all men of genius are fools, and that he alone is wife, is a 
iingularity always very proper to conciliate his good-will. Let a man of genius, 
forinftance, drefs himfelf in a particular manner, moft men who do not dif- 
tinguifh wifdom from folly, and know it only by the length of a peruke, will 
take him for a fool ; they will laugh at him ; but like him the better for it. In 
exchange for the pleafure tiuy find in ridiculing him, they will freely allow him 
the praife that is his due. Teople cannot frequently laugh at a man, without 
talking much of him. Now this, which would ruin a fool, increafes the re- 
putation of a man of merit. They do not laugh at him without acknowledg- 
ing, and perhaps, even exaggerating his fuperiority, with refpcft to his diilin- 
gutfhing excellence j and by outrageous decJamations, the envious, unknown to 
themfclves, even contribute to his glory. What gratitude do I owe you ? will 
the man of genius freely fay, your hatred makes me friends I The public will 
not long be deceived by the motives of your anger: you arc offended, not by 
my fingularity, but at my reputation. If you dared, you would like me be 
fingular ; but, you know, that an afTeftcd fingularity is extremely fiat in a 
roan without wit i your inftindt informs you, cither that you haite not, or at 
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Icaft tKat the public does not grant you, the merit ncceflary to appear particu- 
lar. This is the Brue caufc of your abhorrence of fingularity (g). You re- 
fcmble thofe artful women, who, inceflantly exclaiming againft the indecency of 
all modern dreflcs proper to fhcw the Ihape, do not perceive, that they owe 
their rcfpeft for ancient fafhions only to their pcrfonal deformity. 

Whatever we have that is ridiculous, we always conceal from ourfclves, wc 
only perceive it in ochers. I fhall mention on this fubjcd a fact pleafant enough, 
which is faid to have happened in our days. The duke of Lorraln gave a 
grand entertainment to his whole court. The fupper was fcrved up in a vcitibule, 
which opened en a parterre. In the midft of the fupper, a lady thought Ihc 
faw a fpider : flie was fcized with fear, fcreamcd our, left the table, fled into 
the garden, and fell down on the grafs. At the moment of her fall, flie heard 
ibmebody near her ; this was the duke's prime minifter. " O fir," faid (he, 
*' you revive my courage, how much am I obliged to you ! I wasaffraid I had 
*' been guilty of an impertinence.'' " O madam, who could (lay there," replied 
the minilter: " but tell me, was it a very large one?" " Dear fir, ic was 
" quite frightful." " Did it fly near me ? *' added he. " What do you mean ? 
" the fpider fly ? " " How," returned he, " is it only for a fpider that you 
" make all this to do ^ Go, madam, you are very weak : I thought it had 
" been a batt," This faft is the hiftory of all mankind. We cannot fupport 
our own ridicule in another ; we reciprocally offer abufe, and in this world it is 
always abfurdity that laughs at folly. Thus, after Solomon, one is always 
tempted to cry out, All is vanity. On this vanity depends mofl of our mif- 
takcn opinions. But as it is more particularly in affairs of advice, that thclc 
miftakcs are more cafily perceived, after having expofcd fome of the errors, 
into which wc are thrown by a profound ignorance of ourfelves j it muft ftill be 
of ufe to ihew the errors into which we are fomctimes precipitated by the igno- 
rance of others. 



(g) To the fame caufe we ouG,ht to at- 
tribute, the love which almoft all fools aiFc*El 
to have for probity, whtii they fay, wc fly 
the men of wit, they arc b:id company, and 
-dangerous men. But ic may be faid, the 
church, the court, the magirtracy, and the 
treafury furnilh men as worthy of cenfurc 
as the academics. Mod men of learning, 
have not even an inclination to become 
knaves. Ikfidcs, the dcfu-c of cftccm, which 
always fuppofcs the love of fludy, ferv'CS 
them, in this refpccl, as a prefervativc. 



Among the men of learning, there are few 
whofc probity is not confirmed by fome vir- 
tuous a^lions. But even fuppofing them as 
preat cheats as the blockheads, the qua- 
lities of the mind may at leaA cbmpent'ate 
for the vices of the heart ; but the fool has 
nothing to attone for them. Why then do 
they fly from the men of genius ? It is be- 
caufe they arc humbled by their prcfcnce, 
and take that for a love of virtue, which 
is only an avcrfion to pcrfons of fupcrior 
abilities. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of Advice, 

EVERY man whom we confult, always believes that his counfcl i^ dic- 
tated by fricndfhip. He fays fo ; moft men believe him upon his word, 
and their bhnd confidence but too often leads them into error. Ic would 
however, be very cafy to undeceive ourlelves in this particular ; for we love but 
few people, and would advife all the world. From whence does this madncfs of 
giving advice derive its Iburce ? From our vanity. Moft men have the folly to 
beheve themfrlves wife, and much more fo than their neighbours, and therefore 
they are pleafed with every thing that confirms this opinion. Whoever confults 
us, is agreeable to us, for this is a confeffion of inferiority which flatters 
our vanity. Befides, what opportunities does our being consulted, give us to 
difplay our maxims, our ideas, and our fentiments, to talk much of ourfelves, 
and to our own advantage ? Thus there is nobody who does not take advantage 
of it. More employed about the intereft of our vanity, than about the in- 
tcreft of the perfon who comes to confuk us, he commonly leaves us without 
being inftrufted, or enlightened •, and our counfels have been our own panegy- 
ric. Thus our advice is almoft conltantly diiflatcd by vanity j and hence wc 
would corred all the world. 

Upon this fubjed, a philofbpher replied, to one of thefe pcrfons eager to 
give his advice j '' How Ihould 1 corre»5t my faults, when thou thyfelf hall not 
*' corrected the defire of giving corredtion .^ " If it was in fad frlendihip alone 
that gave coiinftl, this, like all other lively pafTions, would make known 
■when, and how, we ought to give advice. In the cafe of ignorance, for ex- 
ample, there is no doubt but advice may be very ufetul : a phyfician, a coun- 
fellor, a philofophcr, and a politician, may each, in their fcparate profefTions, 
give excellent advice. In every other cafe it is ufelcfs, and often even ridiculous, 
becaufc people, in general, always propofe thcnifclves tor a model. 

Let an ambitious man confult a perfon of moderate defires, and propofe to 
him his views and projefls : abandon them, the latter will fay; donotexpole 
youfelf to dangers and vexations without number -, but deliver yourfelf to 
fweet and peaceful employments. To this the ambitious man will reply. If I 
had flill my choice to make, I might follow your advice : but my pafTions are 
fixed, my character formed, and my habits fettled. I would make the beft of 
them, fo as to promote my own happinefs j and upon this point I would con- 
fult you. In vain would he add, that the charaiftcr being once formed, ic is 
impofTiblc to change it ; that the plcafures of a man of moderate defires, arc 
infipid to one filled with ambition ; and the minifter difgraced, would die with 
laflitude and inaction. Whatever reafon Jic alleged, the man of moderate abili- 
ties would conftantly repeat. You ought not to be ambitious. Methinks, I hear 
a phyfician fay to his patient. Sir, do not have a fever. 

The 
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The old men conftantly u(e the fame language. When a young man confi Its 
them, in regard to the condiKft he ought toobfcrve; Fly, fay they, plays, 
operas, balls, the alTcmblies of the women, and every frivolous amuftmtnt : 
imitate us, and employ yourfelf intirely about making your fortune. But the 
young man will reply, 1 am dill fond of plcafure, 1 love women to diflradtion, 
how then fhal! I renounce them ? You mull be fenfible that at my age, this 
plcafure is an appetite. Whatever he can fay, an old man will never compre- 
hend, that the enjoyment of a woman is fo neceffary to the happincfs of a 
young man. Every fcnfation, which we do not experience, we cannot allovv to 
cxift. The old man no longer fceks plcafure, and pleafure no longer feeks him. 
The objc6ls with which he was incefiantly employed in his youth, inrcnfihly re- 
tire from his fight. Man then may be compared to a velffl that fails 
with a fair wind in a high lea ; it gradually lofts fight of the pcrfons that 
ftand on the fliore, and foon difappears from their eyes. Whoever confiders 
the ardour with which men propofe themfclvcs for models, may imagine, 
that he fees a number of pcrfons fwiming upon a great lake, and being carried 
by different currents, lift up their heads above the water, crying to each other. 
It is me you muft follow, and there you muft land. Held fait by chains of 
brafs, fixed to a rock, the wife-man contemplates their folly, crying. Do you 
not fee, that, drawn by different currents, you cannot land at the fame place ? 
To advife a man to fay this, or to do that, is commonly nothing more than, I 
•would adt in that manner, or I would fpcak thus. Thus the words in Moliere, 
** You are a goldfmith, mafber JofTe -," applied to the prtde of fctting ourk'lves 
up for an example, is more general than is imagined. There is not a blockhead, 
but would take upon himfelf to direft the conduft of the man of the greateft 
genius (a). Methinks, I fee the chief of the Natchcs (b), who every morning, 
at the rifing of Aurora, walks out of his cabbin, and marks out for the fun, 
his brother, the courfe he is to take. 

But, fay you, the man who is confultcd may, doubtlefs, be undcranillufion, 
and attribute to friendfhip what is only the effcdt of vanity ; but how can this illu- 
fion pafs upon him who confults him ? Why is not he in this relpeft enlightened 
by his own interell ? It is bccaufe he readily believes, that others take an interelt 
in his concerns, which they really do not j becaufe moil men arc weak, and not 
being able to conduct themfelves, they have occafion for others to mark out their 
conduift, and it is very eafy, as obfervarion proves, ro communicate to fuch-a 
pcrfon the high opinion the advifcr has of himfelf. This is not the cafe with one 
who has a firm mind. If he confnits, it is becaufe he is ignorant : he knows 
that in every other cafe, and particularly what relates to his own happincfs, he 
ought to confult none but his own judgment. In faft, if the goodnefs of ad- 
vice depends upon an exaifl knowlege of the circumllances, in which thofe 
whom wc advife are placed, to whom can a man better apply, than to himfcll ? 
As a warm intereft enlightens us with refpeifl to all the fubjcds of our inquiries, 



(a) He who is not an equerry, gives no 
advice about breaking horfcs. But wc arc 
not fo diffident in cafes of morality : with- 
out having (ludicd it, we believe ourfelvts 



vcr\' learned, and able to give advice to 

the whole world. 



(b) A fava^c nation. 
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who can be more enlightened than we, in regard to our own happinefs ? Who 
knows whether on the characters being formed, and the habits fixed, each 
pcrl'on is not able to condudt himfelf as well as poflible, even though he fhould 
appear a fool ? Every body knows the anlwer of a famous oculift : a country- 
man went to confulc him, and t'ojnd him fitting at table, eating and drinking 
heartily: *' What muft I do for my eyes?" faid the pcalant, " Youmuftab- 
" ftain from wine," replied the oculKh ** But it fccms to me," returned the 
pcafant, walking up nearer to him, " that your eyes are not much better than 
*' mine, and yet you drink. " Truly," replied the oculift, " that is be- 
" caufe I am fonder of drinking than of being cured. How many men are 
there, like this oculift, whrfe happinefs depends on pafTions that muft plunge 
them in the greatcft mifery ; and yet however, if 1 may venture to fay fo, 
would be fools did they endeavour to be more wife. There are men, and ex- 
perience has fliewn that they are pretty numerous, who are fo miferable, that 
they can no otherwifc be happy than by performing anions that lead to the 
grave (c). But it may be aniwered, there arc alfo men who, for want of wife ad- 
vice, daily commit the groflTcft faults; and good advice, doubtlcfs, might 
make them efcape thefe misfortunes. But, 1 fay, that they would commit more 
confidcrable ones ftill, if they gave themfclves up inconfiderately to the counfels 
of others. Whoever blindly follows them, muft obferve a conduft full of incon- 
iirtences, commonly more fatal than the excefs even of the pafTions. 

A perfon by abandoning himfclf to his difpofition fpares at leaft, the ufelefs 
efforts he might make to refift it. However violent the tempeft may be, when 
we fail before the wind we fupport without fatigue the impetuofity of the fea: 
but if we rcfolve to ftruggle againft the waves, and turn the fide of the veffel to 
the ftorm, we (hall always find the fea more rough and dangerous. 

Inconfiderate advice precipitates, us too often into the abyfs of misfortune. 
Hence we ought often to call to mind this faying of Socrates: *^ May I," 
fays that pliilofopher, '' always be on my guard againft my maftcrs, and my 
*• friends, conihincly preftrvc my foul in a tranquil fituation, and obey none 
*' but reafon, the bcrt of counlellors ! '* Whoever hears rcafon, is not only 
deaf to bad couiifcl, but aifo weighs in the ballance of doubt the counfels even 
of thofc men who arc refpeflable by their age, their dignity, and their merit, 
yet confidcr themfelves as of too much importance, and, like the hero of Cer- 
vantes, have a corner of folly, to which they would bring every thing. 

If advice is ever ufcful, it is when it puts us in a condition to judge better 
for ourfclves: if it is prudent to defire it, it is only fo when ic is asked of thole 
wifemtn (d), who, knowing the fcarclcy and value of good counfel, are very 
frugal in giving it. In fadt, in order to give fuch as will be of ufe, it requires 
the greatcft care to dive into the character of the man : what knowledge is 




Sc) If, as Pafcal fays, hahit is a fccond, 
IH-Thaps a firft nature, ic muft be ac- 
knowlcgcd, that a guilty habit once con- 
firmed, will lall as lone; as life, 

(d) Every age, perhaps, produces not 
abo\e five or fix men of this kind ; and yet 
in morals, as well as in phyfic, wc conl'ull 



the firft good woman. We do not fay that 
morality, like each of the other fcienccs, 
requires much lludy and reflection. Every 
one believes that he underllands it, becaufe 
there is no public fchool in which it is to be 
learned. 

nccelTary 
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necenTary for the advifer to have of his taftc, his inclinations, the fcnfations by 
which he is animated, and the degree of thofe inward feelings by which he is 
afFeftcd ? What skill to forefcc the faults he would commie and the circum- 
ftances in which he may be placed by fortune, and to judge in confequcnce of 
this, whether the fault he would correal, would not be changed into a virtue, 
in the lUtion in which he will probably be placed ? This is the pifture of rhofc 
difficulties which render the wtfcfo refcrved on the arficle of giving advice. Thus 
it is only of thofc, who fcarce even give any, that wc ought to demand it. All 
other counfcls may be juftly fulpefled. 

But is there any mark by which we may know the counfcls of a wife man ? 
Yes, doubtiels, there arc. All the palTions have a different language. Wc 
may then from the advice itfelf form a judgment of the motive from which 
ic was given. In moft men, as I have faid above, it is dilated by pride; and 
the couniUs of pride, which are always humbling, are fcarctly ever followed. 
Pride gives them ; pride refifts them. It is the anvil which makes the hammer 
fly back. The arc of making them rclifhcd, which of all the arts among 
mankind is, perhaps, the leaft improved, is abfolutely unknown to pride. Ic 
does not examine : its counfels, and its decifipns are proofs of its ignorance. 
Mortals, cries the proud man, liften to me: fuperior in underflanding to others, 
I fpeak, let them attend, and rely on ray knowlege : to reply is to offend me. 
Tiius always full of a profound refpcft for himfclf, whoever refills his advice is 
a conceited fellow, who wanted flatterers and not friends. Vqin man, 
they reply, on whom ought this reproach to f^ll but on thyfgli", who bchavts 
with fuch violence to thofc, who do not, by a blind tlcftrencc to thy decifions, 
flatter thy prefumption ? Learn that it is thy ill temper that faves thee from the 
vice of flattery. Befides, what would'ft thou mean by that Jove of Battery, 
with which all men reciprocally reproach each other, and of which particularly 
the great, and principally kings, are accufed ? livery body, dcubclcfs, hates 
prailc when he believes it to be falfe : people then love flatterers only in the 
quality of fincere admirers. Under this it is impoHlble not to love them, be- 
caufe every one believes that his alliens are Uudable and worthy of praile. 
Whoever difdains clogiums, fuffcrs at lead people to praifc him on this account. 
When they dctcft the flatterrr, it is becauic tht-y k;»i>w him to be fuch. fn 
flattery it is not then the praife, but the fulfliood v/hiti. (bocks us. If the man 
of abilities appears lefs fcnfible of clogUims, it is becaufe he more frequently per- 
ceives their fallhood : but let an artful flatterer praife him, perfift in praifing 
him, and fometimes feem to mingle blame with the clogiums he btdows, the 
man of genius will, fooneror latter, be his dupe. From the arti/l to the prince, 
every one loves praife, and confcguently dclicace flatieiy. 

But it may be asked, have not kings been feen to bear with gratitude, the 
feverc reprefentaiions of a virtuous counfellor ? Yes, without doubt j but the fe 
princes were jealous of their glory ; they were warmly dcfirous of promoring 
the public welfare j and this difpofition forced them to invite to their courts, 
men animated by the fame paflion, that is, men who would give them no coun- 
fcls but what were favourable to the people. Now if fuch counfcllors flatter a- 
virtuous prince, at leaft in the objc(4 ot his pafHon, if they do not always 
ter him in the means he makes ufc of to (iitisfy it, fuch a liberty c .inot oflTend 
him. 1 fay more, fuch a truth may fometimes flatter him ; it is the picafinj 
bbw of a miftrefs» 
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Let A man go to a mifer and tell him, you are to blame, you place your 
money out very badly ; if you was to employ it in fuch a manner, you would 
find your account in it : tar from being Hiocked at fuch franknefs, the mifer would 
be plealed with the author of it. In difapproving his conduft, he flatters him 
in what is moll: dear to him, that is in the objedt of his paflion. Now what I 
fay of the mif^r may be applied to the virtuous king. 

In regard to a prince who is not in love with glory, or the public welfare, 
this prince can draw to his court none but fuch men as may inftru<ft him in re- 
lation to the objedls of his dcfires j as his tafte, his prejudices, his views, his 
projcds, and his plcafures : he will then be furrounded by none but vicious men, 
10 whom the public diQike gives the name of flatterers (e). All virtuous men 
fly far from him. To require that they fliould aHemble about his throne, would 
be to demand an impoflibility, and to refolve to produce an effect without a caufe. 
Tyrants and great princes ought to determine themfelves by the fame motives^ 
in the choice ot their friends i they differ only in the pajfTion by which they are 
animated. 

Every man would then be praifed and flattered ; but all would not have it 
done in the fame manner \ and it is only in this particular that the difference be- 
tween them confifts. The proud are not free from this defire: what ftrcnger 
proof can there be of this, than the haughtinefs with which they decide, and 
the blind fubmifTion they require ? k is not thus with the wife man : his fclf-love 
is not fliewn in ainfolent manner; and if he gives advice^ he does not require 
that it fhould be followed. Sound reafon always fufpe£ls that it has not con- 
fidered an obj<:t^ in all its views. Thus in theie counsels are always found fomc 
cxprefTions of doubt proper to Jlicw the fiiuation of the mind. Such are thefe 
phrafes : I btheve that you ought to condu6l yourfelf in fuch a manner : fuch is 
my advice : fucli the motives on which I form my opinion : but adopt nothing 
without examination, &c From this manner of giving advice, we may dii- 
cover the wife nian: he alone can fuccced with men of abihties v and if he has 
rot always the fame fucccfs with men of meaner intcUeds, it is becaufe thcle 
lalV, btitig often uncertain, require a pcrfon to put an end to their irrefolution, 
and determine for them ; they confide more in folly, delivered with a firm voice, 
than in the wifdom that fpcaks with hefication. 

The friend fliip which advifes, affumes nearly the fame voice with that of wif- 
dom, it only unites the expreflion of that paflion with that of doubt. Is the 
advice reflfted, or does the friend proceed fo far as to defpife it ? It then makes 
itftrlf better known, and aftei* having made its reprefcntations," it cries with 
Pylades, *' Let us go, my lord, let us carry ofl* Hermione." 

Every paflion has then its turns, its expreflion, and its particular manner; 
therefore, the man who by an cxaifl analyfis of the phrafes and exprefllons ufed 
by the difi^erent paflions, fhould give the figns by which we might know them, 
would doubtlels highly deferve the gratitude of the public. Then wc might. 



(e) Moft princes, fays the poet Saadt, 
are fo indifferent witn rcjTpccl to good coun- 
fcl, and have fo feldom need of virtuous 
friends, ih.^ it is always a fign of a public 



calamity, when ihefe virtuous nico appear 
at court. They are never called but in an 
extremity, and commonly at the inftant 
when the flate is without rcfource. 

from 
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from the multkude of (enfattons produced by each a<ft of the wiil, ditlroguifh, 
at lead, that which rules over us. TilJ that time men will be ignorant of them- 
fclves, and will fall into the groflell errors. 
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CHAP, XIL 

Of Good Senfe. 

THE difference between wit and good fenfe, proceeds from the different 
caufes by which they are produced. The one is the effeft of llrong 
pafllons, and the other of the abfence of thofe very paflions. The man of good 
fenfe does not commonly fall into any of thofe errors into which we are drawn 
by the paffions ; neither does he receive any of thofe beams of light that are 
owing to warm paiTions. In the current of lite, and in fuch things where a per- 
fe(5t view may be obtained by an indifferent eye, the man of good fenfe does 
not deceive himfelf in relation to thofe queftions that are a little complicated, 
where, in order to perceive and difcover the truth, fome efforts muft be made, 
and fome fatigue of attention endured ; the man of good fenfe is blind : de- 
prived of the paffions, he finds himfclf at the fame time deprived of that 
courage, of that adivicy of foul, and of that continued attention which alone 
can enlighten him. Senfe fuppofcs then no invention, nor confequently any wic : 
and here, if I may venture to ufc the term, fcnl'c ends where wit begins fa). 

We ought not, however, to conclude from hence, that good lirnfe is fo very 
common. The men without paffions are rare. Solid judgment, which of all the 
faculties of the mind, is, beyond contradiction, the nearcfl co good fenfe, is 
not free from the pafllons, Bcfidcs, the blockheads are not Icfs fufceptible of 
them, than the men of wit. If all pretend to good fenfe, and even allume the 
charafler, we (hall not believe them upon their word. M- Diafoirus fays, " I 
•* judge by the heavinefs of my fon's imagination, that he will in time have z 
** good judgment." People always want good fenfe, when they have no other 
precenfions to it than their want of wit. 

Is the body politic found ? The men of good fenfe may be called to great 
places, and fill them worthily : but if the ftate is attacked by a difeafe, the men 
of good fenfe arc extremely dangerous. Mediocrity prcferves chings in the ftate 
in which it found them. Every thing is left to go on as it will : the filence of 
thcfe people conceals the progrcfs of the evil, and oppofes the cfVeftual reme- 
dies that might be brought againft it : they commonly do not make known the 
difeafe till it is become incurable. In regard ro thofe fccondary places, where 
they are not intrufled with the management, but the punctual execution, they 



(a) It will be found, that I here di{Vin- 
guilh wit from good fenfe, which are fomc- 



timea confounded 
thefc words. 



m 



the ordinary ufe ef 
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are commonly very proper for them. The only faults they commit are' 
thole of ignorance, which, in inferior places, are almoil conftantly of little 
importance. As to their particular condufb, it is not mafterly, but it is 
always reafonable. The abfcnce of the pafTions preventing all the light de- 
rived from thefe pafTions, makes them at the fame rime avoid all the errors 
to which the paffions would precipitate them. Senfible men arc in general 
more happy than thofe influenced by ftrong pafllons : in the mean time, the 
indifference of the firft renders them lefs happy than the man of an amiable 
difpofition, who, being born -Tenfible, has by age and reflcflion weakened 
that fenfibility ; but his heart is ftill open to the wdaknefs of others : his 
fenfibility revives for them, and he enjoys the pleafure of being fenfible 
without being lefs happy. Thus he is more amiable in the eyes of all his 
fellow-citizens, who arc plcafed with his wcakncfs. 

However rare good fcnfc may be, the advantages it procures arc only pcr- 
fonal, they cannot be extended to the human race. The man of good fenfe 
cannot pretend to the public gratitude, nor confequently to glory. But pru- 
dence, it is is faid, which is one of the attendants of good fenfe, is a virtue 
which it is for the advantage of all nations to honour. This prudence, fa 
boafted of, and fometimes fo ufcful to individuals, is not, with refpcdc to a 
whole nation, a virtue fo derivaWe as is imagined. Of all the gifts heaven 
could beftow upon a people, the mofc fatal, without difpute would be that 
of prudence, it it was rendered common to all the citizens. What, in fact, 
is the prudent man ? He who keeps evils at a diflance ; an image ftrong 
enough for what balances in his mind the prcfence of a pleafure that would 
be fatal to him. Now let us fuppofe, that prudence was to delCL-nd on all 
the heads that compofc a nation : where would be found the men who, for 
five pence a day, would in battle confront death, fatigue, and difeafes ? 
What woman would prcfent herfelf at the altar of Hymen to expofc herfclf 
to the trouble of child-bearing, to the pain and danger of delivery, to the 
humours and contradiftion of a hulband, and to the vexations occafioned 
by the death or ill conduct of children ? What men, in confequence of the 
principles of his religion, would not defpifc the fleeting plcafures of this 
world, and intirely devoting himfclf to the care of his falvation, feek only 
in an auftere life the means of increafmg the felicity that is to be the re- 
ward of fanfticy ? What man would not chufe, in confequence of this, the 
mod pcrfeft ftatc, and that in which his falvation would be Icaftexpofed; 
would he not prefer the palm of celibacy to the myrtles of love, and bury 
himfelf in a monaftery (b) ? It is tlien to imprudence that polTcrity owes its 
cxirtence. It is the prefence of pleafure, its all powerful view, that braves 
diftant misfortune, and dcftroys forcfight : it is, therefore, to imprudence 
and folly that heaven attaches the prefervation of empires, and the duration 




(b) When it was inquired in China, iubjcifl, faw no danger in it. They did not 
whether the miflionaries flbould be allowed forefee, faid they, that a religion, in which 
to preach freely the Chriftian religion, it celibacy i» the moft pcrfc(fl Itate, could be 
is faid, the racaof letters, aflimblcd on this very cxtcniive. 

of 
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of the world. It appears that, according to the adual conflicutlon of mod 
governments, prudence is only defirablc in a very fmaJI number of citizens; 
that reafon, a fynonimous word to good fenfe, and fo much boalled of by 
mankind, deferves but little efteem 5 that the wifdom, which is i"uppof:d to 
belong to it, tends to inadtion ; and that its apparent infaiUbilicy is often no 
more than an apathy. I, however, confefs that the title of a pcrfon of 
good fenfe, ufurped by an InHnite number of people, certainly does not be- 
long to them. 

It wc fay of almoft all the ftupid, that they are men of good fcnfc, it is, 
in this refpC(St, with them as with the ordinary women, who are always 
mentioned as mighty good. We freely boafl: of the merit of thofe who have 
none : we reprcfent thcra in the moft favourable light, and perfons of fupe- 
rior abilities in a light the moft difadvantageous. How many men beflow 
the greateft praifes on good fenfe, which they place above wit ? In reality 
every one would place a higher eftecm on himfelf than on others, and tlie 
men of moderate abilities, perceiving diat they are nearer to good fenfe thaa 
to wit, fee little value upon the latter, and confider it as a trifling endow- 
ment : and hence the proverb is fo often repeated by men of moderate abi- 
lities : " An ounce of good fenfe is worth a pound of wit j " a phrafe by 
which every one of them would infinuatc, that at the bottom they have more 
wit than any of our celebrated men. 



CHAP. 



XIII. 



Of ibe Spirit of ConduEl* 



THE common obje(5l of men's defircs is happlnefs : and it is the bufi- 
ncfs of conduifl, or the art of conducing chemfclvcs, that renders them 
happy. This art appears Icfs an endowment of the mind, than an effed of 
wiltlom, of the regulation of our temper, and the moderation of our de- 
/ircs. The greateft part of mankind, tormented by their pafllons, or lan- 
guilhing under the calm of laflitudc, may be compared, ths firft to a vefTel 
buffeted by the tempers of the north, and the fecond to a fhip ftopped by 
a cairn in the midft of the feas of the torrid zone. To her afliftancc, one 
calls upon the calm, and the other upon the winds. In on.icr to fail happily, 
'it is neceflary for them to be driven by a wind that is always equal. But 
all I m:ght fay, in this refpeifb, on happincfs, would have no relation to the 
fubjoft on which I treat. 

People have hitherto undcrftooJ by the fpirit of condufl, only the art of 
guiding themfclvcs to the various objefls they have in purfuit. 

In a republic, fuch as that of the Romans, and in every government 

where the people are the diftributvrs of favours, and where honours are the 

reward of merit, the fpirn: of conduft is nothing Icfs than genius and great abili- 

■ ' Q^q 2 ties. 
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ties. This is not the caCc in governments where favours are in the !iands of 
men, whofc greatnefs is indq^endent of the public happinefs : in thefe coun- 
tries the fpirit which direfts the conduft, is only the art of becoming ufe- 
ful or agreeable to the difpenfers of invours ; and it is lefs to his fpirit, than to 
his turn of mind, that a man commonly owes this advantage. The moft 
favourable and moft necelTary difpofition for fucceeding with the great, is a 
temper pliable to all charafters and clrcumftances. Was a man void of 
abilities, fuch a difpofition, afliftcd by favourable circumftanccs, would be 
fufficicnt to make his fortune. But it may be faid, that nothing is more 
common than fuch charaifters, therefore, there is nobody who may not make 
his fortune, and obtain the good will of the great man by becoming the 
minifter of his plerrfurcs, or his fpy. Chance muft then have a great fhare 
in the fortunes of men. It is chance which makes us fathers, hufbands, 
and the friend of the beauty that is offered, and who pleafes the patron ; it 
is chance which places us near a great man at the moment when he wants 
a fpy. ** Whoever^ without honour and without humour, faid the duke 
*' of Orleans, the late regent, is a perfe6l courtier." According to this cic- 
finiiion, it muft be allowed, that the perfect man, in this kind, is only rare 
in regard to humour. 

But, if great fortunes are, in general, the work of chance, and if man 
no otherwife contributes to obtain them, than by Hooping to the mean and 
bafe actions ncceflary to procure them, it muft, however, be confefled, that 
wit has fometimes a ftiare in our elevation. The firft, for example, who, 
by importunity, has made a patron 5 he who improving the haughty temper 
of the place-man, has drawn upon himfclf thofe rough fpecches which dif- 
honours him who pronounces ihem, and forces him to become the prote<5tor 
of the perfon he has offended ; he, I fay, has introduced invention and wit 
into his conduft. It is the fame with the firft, who has perceived that, in 
order to rife in the houfe of the man in power, he muft condefcend to be 
the butt of ridicule, and fell, at as high a price as he can, his being defpifed 
and made a buffoon. 

He who thus malvcs ufe of the vanity of another, to obtain his ends, is 
endowed with the fpirit of conducfb. 1 he man of addrefs, in this kind, pro- 
ceeds conftantly towards his intercft ; but always under the flielter of an- 
other's interert. He is an able man, if, in order to arrive at the end he pro- 
pofes, he takes a road which feems to lead from it. This is the means of 
lulling to fleep the jealoufy of his rivals, who do not awake till they can 
be no obftacle to his projedls. How many men of wit have played the fool, 
rendered thcmfelves ridiculous, and have affiled the greateft ftupidity before 
their fuperiors, who arc too caTily deceived by the bafe perfons who can 
ftoop to this meannefs ? How many men have, confequently, arrived at the 
Jugheft fortune, and muft have done fo ? In faifl, all thofe who are not ani- 
mated with an extreme love for glory, cannot, in point of merit, even Jove 
any but their inferiors. This tafte derives its fource from 3 vanity common 
to all men. Every one would be praifed j now of all praifes the moft flat- 
tering is, without difpute, that which moft evidendy proves our own excel- 
lence. "What gratitude do we owe to thofe who difcover to us defeifts, that, 

without 
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without being prejudicial to us, afiure us of our fupcriority ? Of all flattery 
this is the moft artful. At the court of Alexander ic was dargerous to ap- 
pear too great. " My fon, make thyfclf little before Alexander, faid Par- 
** menio to Philotas : give him fomctimes the plcafurc of reproving thee: 
*• and remenfiber, that, to thy apparent inferiority thou wilt owe his friend- 
*• fliip." How many Alexanders are there in the world, who have a fecrct 
hatred to fuperior talents (a) ? The man of mean abilities is beloved. *' Sir, 
" faid a father to his fon, you would fuccecd in the world, and yet believe 
*' that you have great merit. To humble your pride, know to what qua- 
" Jitics you mud owe your fuccefs : you are born without vices, without 
'* virtues, without character; your knowlege is little, your mind is li- 
'* miied ; what a right, O my fon, have you to the good will of man- 
'* kirxi! " 

But whatever advantage mean abilitirs procure, and whatever accefs it 
opens to fortune, wit, as I have faid above, has fomciimrs a ihare in our 
elevation : why then has the public no eftecm for this kind of wit ? It is, I 
reply, becaufe they are always ignorant of the arts made uic of by the pcr- 
fon of intrigue, and fcarcely even know whether he owes his elevation to his 
\nt, or to mere chance. Befidcs, the number of ideas, nccc/fiiry for a per- 
fon to make his fortune, is not immcnfc. But what knowlege, fay they, 
is necefiary to improve upon mankind ? The man of intrigue, I reply, knows 
perfectly the perlbn he wants to make ufe of, though he is not acquainted 
with tlie reft of the world. Between the man of intrigue and the philo- 
fophcr, we, in this rcfpedl, find the fame difference as between the courier 
and the geographer. The firft knows, perhaps, better than M. Danville the 
fhorteft way to Verfailles ; but he does not know the furfacc of the globe 
like that geographer. Let an artful man of intrigue be obliged to fpeak in 
public, and in an aflembly of the people, he will be there as filly, as mif- 
placed, and as filenr, as a fuperior genius, when before a great man ; he 
is ambitious of knowing mankind in all ages and all countries, and defpifes 
the art of knowing a particular man. The man of intrigue has not then 
a knowlege of mankind, which would be of no ufe to him. His view is 
not to plcafe the public, but fome men in power, who have often mean in- 
tellects, and too much wit would be prejudicial to his defign. To pleafc 
the people of ordinary undcrftandings, we ought, in general, to give into 
common errors, to conform to eftablillied cuftoms, and to refemble the rcfl: 
of the world. A perlbn of an elevated genius cannot ftoop fo low. He 
chufes rather to be the bank which oppofes a torrent, though he Oiould be 
overwhelmed by it, than a light bough floating about on the furfacc ol the 
water. Befides, the man of great abilities, with whatever addrcfs he mafks 





(a) A courtier belonging to Emanuel, 
king of Portugal, being ordered to write a 
difpatch, the prince compofed one upon the 
fame fubjc^t, and having compared them, 
found that of the courtier the beA, this he 



told him. The courtier only replied by a 
profound bow, and went to take leave of 
his beft friends : there is nothing more for 
me to do at court, faid he, the king knows 
I have fliorc wit than he. 

himfelf) 
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himfelf, can never fo exactly refemble one that is ignorant, as an ignorant 
man refembles himfelf. They are more fure of a pcrfon when he takes, than 
when he pretends to take errors for truth. 

I'he number of ideas, fuppofcd by the art of conducing ourfelves, is not 
then very extenfive : but Ihould it require more, the public would have no 
efteem for this kind of genius. The man of intrigue makes himfelf the 
center of nature; to his own interefl alone he refers every thing; he does 
nothing to promote the public welfare : if he obtains high employments, he 
then enjoys the refpcifl always annexed to power, and cfpecially to the fear 
he infpires ; but he cannot attain the reputation that ought to be confidered 
as flowing from the gratitude of the people. I even add, that the abilities, 
by which he arrived at his high poft, fcem fuddenly to abandon him. He is 
raifed to great employments only to difhonour them; becaufe the fpirit of 
intrigue neceflary to obtain ihem, has no relation to that ftrength and depth 
of genius neceHury to difchargc them worthily. Befides, the fpirit of in- 
trigue is united to a certain meannefs that muft ftill render him defpicable in 
the eyes of the public. 

Not but that people may unite in great intrigues with an extraordinary 
elevation of mind. If, after the example of Cromwell, a man is defirous of 
mounting a throne ; the power and luftre of a crown, and the pleafures 
annexed to government, may doubtlefs, in his eyes, ennoble the balencfs of 
his plots, fince they efl'ace the horror of his crime in the opinion of pofte- 
rity, who places fuch a one in the rank of the greatefl men : but if, by an 
infinite number of intrigues, a man endeavours to raifc himfelf to thofe little 
ports which he can never dcfcrvc ; if he is mentioned in hillory by the 
name of villain, or cheat, he is rendered delpicable, not only in the eyes of 
honcft men, but alfo in thofc of pcrfons of underftanding. He ought to be 
a little man v/ho dt fires little things. Whoever finds himfelf above want, 
without being by his rank entitled to the firft polls, can have no other mo- 
tive than that of glory, and has no other part to chufe, if he is a man of 
abilities, than to {hrw IVur-fcrlf (Icadily virtuous. 

l'I»e man of intrigue ought then to renounce the public eftcem. But it 
may be faid, that he is fully recompenfcd for the lois of it, by the happinefs 
annexed to a. great fortune. People dec^five themfelves, I reply, if they think 
him happy ; for happinefs is not an appendage of great places ; it depends 
only on the agreement between our difpofuions and the circumftances in 
which fortune lias placed us. Ic is with men as with nations, the mofl: 
h;>ppy are not always thofe that make the greatcft figure in the world. 
What nation more fortunate than the Swifs ! Among thefe wife people the 
happy do not throw every thing into diibrder by their intrigues ; contented 
at home, ihty emphiy thcnifclvcs but little about others-, they are not found 
in the road of ambition ; a'part'of their time is taken up in ftudy; they 
are but little known, and the obfcuriiy of their happinefs renders it fccurt^ 

It is not thus with the man of intrigue ; the miniflers fell him dear the 
titles with which they adorn him. What does the patron require from him? 
'i*he perpetual facrifice of the will is the only homage that can pleafc him. 
Like Saturii, Moloch, and luilco, if he dared, he would be honoured by 

none 
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none but human facrifices. The pain endured by thofc he protects, is an 
agreeable fight to the protciflor ; this intorms hini ot his power, and makes 
him conceive an higher opinion of himfelf. Thus it is only to che moft 
painful attitudes that moft nations have attached the fign of refpeft. 

Whoever would, by his intrigues, rife to the poflcfljon of f;rcat employ- 
ments, muft devote himfelf to humiliations. Ever reftlefs, he can at firfl 
only perceive happinefs in the petlpeiStive of an uncertain futurity •, and it is 
from hope, that reviving dream of men awake and unhappy, that he mult 
cxpedl his felicity. When he has obtained it by fuffering a thoufand mor- 
tifications, he commonly revenges what he has felt, by his fcvcriiy and cruelty 
towards the unhappy, rcfufcs them his adlflancc, renders their mifcry a 
crime, reproaches them for it, and believes that, by this reproach, he makes 
his inhumanity confidered as an afl of jullice, and his fortune as derived 
from merit : he docs not, however, enjoy the picafure of convincing any 
one that this is the truth. 

How can we be affLired that the fortune of a man is the effeft of this 
condudl, cfpecially in thoic countries that are incirely defpotic, where of the 
vilcft flave they make a vifier ; where riches depend on the will of the prince, 
and on a momentary caprice, the caufe of which is not always perceived ? 
The motives, wliich in this cafe determine the fultans, are almoft conftantly 
concealed ; hidorians relate only the apparent motives, they are ignorant of 
the true ones ; and, in this refped, we may, after M. de Fontenelle, aflcrc, 
that hiftory is only a fable which people confider as true. 

In a comparifon between Cscfar and Pompey, if, as Balzac fays, fpeaking 
cf their fortune. 

One is the workman, and the other the wcrk. 

It mufl be acknowleged, there are but few Casfars, and that, in arbitrary 
governments, chance is almoft the ohiy god of fortune. Every thing there 
depends on a moment, and on the circumflances in which a perfon is placed ; 
and this, perhaps, as in the call, has given the grcatcll credit to the doctrine 
of fatality. According to the Mufulmans, deliiny keeps every thing under 
her empire, places kings on the throne, drives them from thence, fills their 
reign with happy or unhappy events, conilitutes the felicity or unhappinefs 
of all mortals. According to them, wifdom and folly, or the virtues and 
vices of a man, make no change in the decrees engraven on the tables of 
light (b). To prove this do<itrine, and, confequently, to fhew that the 
moft criminal is not always the moft unhappy, and that one proceeds to 
puniftimcnt by the fame road which leads another to fortune, the Indian Ma- 
hometans relate a remarkable fable. 



(b) The Mufulmans believe that every Calam-azer, and the writing above h 

thing, which is to happen till the end of named Ca7.a, or Cadar, that is. The 

the world, is written on a tabic of light INEVITABLE Predestination. 
called LouH, with a pen of fire called 

Want, 
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Want, fay they, formerly affcmbled a number of men in the defarts of 
Tartary. Deprived of all, laid one, we have a right to all. The law, which 
ftrips us of neceflaries to augment the fuperfluities of fomc rajahs, is unjuH. 
Let us ftniggle with injuftice. A treaty can no longer fubfid, where the 
advantages ceafe to be mutual. We muft force from our oppreffors the 
•wealth they have forced from us. At thefe words the orator was filcnt ; a 
murmur of approbation ran through the whole ajlembly, they applauded 
the rpeech ; the projed; was noble, and they refolved to execute it. They 
divided about the means. The braveft rofe firft : Force, faid they, has 
deprived us of all ; it is by force we muft recover all. If our rajahs have 
by their tyrannic injuftice fnatched from us even what is necefiary, fo far 
as to require us to lavifli upon them our fubftance, our labour, and our lives, 
why Ihould we refiife to our wants what the tyrants permit to their injuftice? 
At the confines of thefe regions, the baihaws, by the prefents they require, ' 
divide the profits of the caravans i they plunder the men cnflavcd by their 
power and by fear. Lcfs unjuft and more brave than they, let us attack 
men in arms j let valour decide the vidlory, and let our riches be at leaft, 
the price of our courage. We have a right to them. Heaven, by the 
gift of bravery, points out thofe who ihould fhake off the fetters of tyranny. 
Let the hufbandman without ftrength or courage, plow, fow, and reap : 
it is for us that he has gathered in the harveft. 

Let us ravage, let us pillage the nations. Wc conicnt to all, cried thofe 
■who having more wit and lelis courage, feared to cxpofc themfclves to dan- 
ger ; yet let us owe nothing to force, but all to impofture. We fliall receive 
without danger from the hands of credulity, what we fhall in vain, perhaps, 
attempt to fnatch by force. Let us clothe ourfclves with the name and the 
habit of the bonzes, or the bramins, and cncompafs the canh ; wc {hall fee 
every one eager to fiipply our wants, and even our fecret pleafures. 

This party appeared bafe and cowardly to thofe who were tierce and cou- 
rageous. Being divided in opinion, the affembly feparated ; one party fpread 
jtielf into India, Tibet, and the confines of Ciiina. Their countenances were 
auftere, and their bodies macerated. They impofcd on the people, they 
taught, they pcrfuaded, they divided families, caufcd the children to be diJ- 
inherited, and applied their fubftance to themfclves. The people gave them 
lands, built them temples, and fettled upon them great revenues. They 
borrowed the arm of power, in order to make the man of underftanding bow 
to the yoke of fuperftition. In fhort, they fubdued all minds by keeping 
the fceptre carefully concealed under the rags of mifery and the aftics of 
penance. 

During this time, their old brave companions rcdred into the defarts, fur- 
prifcd the caravans, attacked them fword in hand, and divided among them- 
felves the booty. 

One day, when, doubtlefs, the battle had not uirned to their advantage, 
the people fci/.ed one of thefe robbers, ihey conduced him to the next city, 
they prepared the fcaft'old, they led him to execution. He walked with a 
firm ftcp, till he found in his way and knew again, under the habic of a 
bramin, one of thofe who had feparated from him in the dcfart. The people 
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refpe£tfully furroundcd the bramin, and conducted him 10 his pagod. The 
robber flopped at feeing him : Jufl: Gods ! cried he, though equal in crimes, 
what a difference is there in our deftiny ! What do I fay ? Equal in crimes ! 
In one day he has, without fear, without danger, without courage, made 
more widows and orphans figh, and deprived the empire of more riches, 
than I have pillaged in the whole courfc of my life. He had always two 
vices more than 1, cowardice and falfehood ; yet I am treated as a villain, 
he honoured as a faint ; they drag me to the fcafFoid, him they lead to his 
pagod i me they impale, him they adore. 

Thus do the Indians prove, that there is neither happinefs nor unhappi- 
nefs in this world. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Of the exclufwe Qualities of the Mind and Soul 

MY view in the preceding chapters was to affix clear ideas to the fevcral 
qualities of the mind ; I propofe in this to examine, if there are ta- 
lents that muft neceflarily exclude each other. This queftion, it is faid, is 
determined by fa<5ls : no perfon is at the fame time fuperior to all others 
in many different kinds of knowlege. Newton is not reckoned among the 
poets, nor Milton among the geometricians : the verfts of Leibnitz arc 
bad. There is not a man who in a fingle art, as poetry, or painting, has 
fucceeded in all the branches of it. Corneille and Racine have done no- 
thing in comedy comparable to Molicre : Michael Angelo has not drawn 
the pictures of Albani, nor Albani painted thofe of Julius Romano. The 
genius of the greateft men appears then to be confined within very narrow 
limits. This is, doubtlefs, true ; but I afk, what is the caufe ? Is it time, 
or is it wit, which men want to render themfclves illuftrious in the difi^erenc 
arts and fciences ? 

The progrefs of the human mind, it is faid, ought to be the fame in all 
the arts and fciences : the operations of the mind are reduced to the know- 
lege of the refemblances and differences that fubfift between various objedls. 
It is then by obfervacion that we obtain, in all the different kinds of ftudy, 
the new and general ideas on which our fupcriority depends. Every great 
phylician, every great chemift, may then become a great geometrician, a 
great aftronomer, a great politician, and the firff, in Ihorr, in all the 
fciences. This faft being ftated, it will, doubtlefs, be concluded, that it 
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felvcs CO one kind of ftudy. 

It muft, however, be confcfled, that there arc talencs and qualities 
poflefled only by die exclufiort of ibme others. Among mankind fomc 
are filled wiih the love of glory, and are not fufceptiblc of any other of the 
pafltooft: fome may excel in nacuia] philofopKy, civil law, geometry,, and, 
in Ihort, in all the fcicnces that confift in the corrtparifon cif ideas. A fond- 
uefs for any oilier ftudy can only diltraft or pfecipitaTC them into errors^ 
There are other men fufceptible not only bf the love of glory, but in wi«j 
finite rtumbcr of other pafTions : liliefe may become celebraoed iafevaral diffe- 
rent kinds of fludy, where the Riccefs depends on being moved. 

Such is, for inftancc, the dr:imatic kind of writing : but, in order to 
paint the pafllons, we mull, as I have already faid, feel them very warmly : 
we are ignorant both of the language of the pafljons and of the Crniations 
they excite in us, when we have nOt experienced fftem. Thus rgnonirrce of 
this kind always produces mediocrity. If Fontenelle had been obliged to 
paint the charaders of Rhadamiftus, Brutus, or Catiline, that great man 
would certainly have fallen much below mediocrity. 

Thefc principles being eftablifiied, I conclude that the love of glory is com- 
mon to all who diftinguiih thcmfeives in any kind of ftudy whatfoever; fincc* 
that alone, as I have proved, is fufficient to make us fljppo'rt th^ fatigue of 
thought. But this paffion, according to the circumllanccs in which fortune has 
placed us, may be united to other paflions. The men in whom this- union 
fubfifts, can never have any great fucceft, if they give themfelvcs up intirely to 
the iludy of one fcience, as, for inftance. morality, where, in order to fee wd!, we 
muft fee with an attentive, but indifferent eye : in this fcience it is indifference 
which holds the balance of juf{ice- In difputes, it is not the pareies^ but an 
indifferent perfon who is taken forjudge. What man, for inftance, that is ca- 
pable of laving violently, would, lil<.e M. de Fontenelle, approve the crime oP 
infidelity? " In an age, fays that phiiofophcr, v;hcn I was moft anxirous, my 
*' miftrtfs left me for another lover. I heard of it, and was enraged : I went 
*' to her, and loaded her with approaches : (he heard me, and laughing, faidy 
" Fontenelle, when I took you, k was doubrlefs plcallue that I fought : I found 
*' more with another. Is it to the leaft degree of pleafure that I ought to give 
" the preference ? Re jud, and anfwer me. On my faith, faid Fontenelle, you 
" are in the right •, and tliough I am no longer your lover, I will ftill be your 
" friend." Such an anfwer fuppoTcs but little love in Fontenelle : the paSions 
do not reafon fo juflfy. 

We may then dirtingoidi two different kiiids of the arts aixl fciences, the 
firft of which fuppofes a mind free friDm every other partion but that of glo- 
ry •> and thefecond, on the contrary, ftippbfes a mind fufceptible of a variety of 
paflions. There are then exclufivc talents ; and the ignorance of this truth is the 
fourcc of much injuflice. Wedefire that men fhall have contradiAory qualities; 
we demand impoflibilities ft'om them : and would have rhe ftone that is thrown* 
remain fofpcnded in rfie air, withouc obeying the laws of gfaVJtation. 

Let 
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■ ' Let a man, for inft^nce, hkc M. de Foiuenellr, contemplate, Nvjthout frvc- 
rky» the wickednefs of mankind i let him confidcr it, let him rife up again^l 
crimes without hating the criminals, mid people will applaud his moderation ; 
aruj yet, at the fame inftant, they will accufc him of being coo lukewarm m 
fricndfhip. They do not perceive, that the f.tmc ablence of the paiTions, to 
which he owes the motlcwion they commend, mud neccfldrily render him led 
fcnfible of the charms of friondlliip. 

Nothing is more common than to require oontradiftory qualities from men. 
This is occafumcd by our blind love of happincfs : we would bs coniUntly 
happy, and thence would have the fame objeds alTume every inftant the form 
we think moft agreeable. We have fcen various perfedtions fcattcred among 
different objedft ; hence, we would find then) united in one, and talle a thou* 
fand pleafurcs at oocc. For this purpofe, we would liave the fame fruit have 
the luttre of the diamond, the odour of the rofe» the tailc of the peach, 
and the coolnefs of the pomegranate. It is then the blind love of happi- 
nefs, the fourcc of an infinite number of ridiculous wifhes, th;^t makes men 
defirc qualities that arc abfolutely impoHiblc to be blended together. To deftroy 
this fruitful feed of unjuft expectation, it is neceflary to treat this fubjeifl in a 
pretty extcnfive manner. It is only by pointing out, in conformity to the end I 
propofc, both the qualifies abfolutely exclufive, and thofe that arc too ftldpm 
lound united in the fame pcrfon for us to have a right to defire them, tliat a 
man can be at once rendered more enlightened, and more indulgent. 

A father would have his fon unite to great talents a mod wile conduft. Bur 
do you know, I ask, that you dcfirc to have in your fon qualities that are al- 
moft incompatible ? Know, that if fome fingubr concourfe of circumOances 
have fomctimcs uoitcd them in the fame man, yet they are very feldom blended 
together j that great abilrtiej always fuppofc urong palTions j rhat ftrong paf* 
fions produce a choufand irregularities i and that, on the contrary, what is 
calk'd good conduft, is almotl always the cffe^ of the abfence of the pallions, 
and confequently the appendage of moderate abilities. It requires ftrong paf- 
fions to form the great, of what kind fpever. Why do we lee fo many coun- 
tries barren of great "men ? Why fo many fittlc Cato's, fo wonderful in early 
youth^ who have commonly in advanced age only common abilities? From 
what rcafon, in ftiort, is th© world fofuH of ingenious children, and ftupid men ? 
It is bccaufe in moftr govcrnmerits the citizens arc not inflamed by ftrong pgf- 
fions. Well, I confent, the father will fay, that my fon ftiall be animated by 
them, it will be fufficient for me to dire^ them towards certain objcds of 
-ftttdy. But doyou pr i cc iv e , f repfyi the harard of the dcfirt ? Ft is expeft- 
ing that a man with good eyes, fliould pierccive only the objcds you point out 
tt> him. Betope you f<6rmtai>y plao of education, you ought to be fully de- 
termined wtfhio yoiyfcW^ and kpow what you deCre moft for your fon, whe- 
ther great abilities, or awife condufj. Is it to a good condua that you give 
th? prefcrcjjce ? B<r)ie,vc that Arwig p^afTwos woukl be a fatal gift to your fop, 
and cfpecially-aflior^^.P^fiiplf?^ >vbEjr& by th? conflitution of the government, 
the paflions are not always tlireifled towyds virtue \ ftifle therefore within him, 
if poflible, all the feeds of paflions. But I ftiall then, the father will reply, 
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give up the hope oF rentkring him a man of merit. Doubtlefs you will. If 
you cannot rcfolve upon this, reftore him the paflions and endeavour to dircdl 
them to laudable purfuits : but expert to fee him perform great things, and 
fometimcs commit the greateft faults. There is no medium in a man of ftrong 
pafTions ; and it is chance which generally determines his firft fteps. If the 
men of ftrong paflions become illullrious in the arts, if the fciences preferve 
fome empire over them, and if they fometimes obferve a wife condu(5t ; it is 
not fo with the men of ftrong paflions, whofe birth, character, dignities, and 
riches call them to the firft ports in the world. The good or bad condud of 
thefc is almoft intircly fubjc6l to the empire of chance i according to the cir- 
cumftances in which they are placed, and the moment of their birth, their qua- 
lities change into vices and virtues. Chance makes at its pleafure an Appius or 
a Decius. In M. de Voltaire's tragedy, Cxfar fays, ** If I was not the mafter 
" of the Romans, I (hould be their avenger. 

" Had I not been Czefar, I fhould have been Brutus." 

Give to the fon of a cooper, wit, courage, prudence, and adivity : Among re- 
publicans where military merit opens a door to grandeur, you will make a Thc- 
miftocles or a Marius (a): at Paris you will only form a Cartouche. 

Let a man bold, enterprizing, and capable of executing the moft delperate 
refolutions, appear when the ftate, ravaged by powerful enemies, feems without 
rcfourcc ; if fuccefs favours his entcrprizes, he is a dcmi-god ; at any other 
time, he is no more than a madman or a fool. 

To thefe different ends are we frequently conducted by the fame paflions. 
This is the danger to which the father expofes himfelf, whofe children are fuf- 
ccptible of thefe ftrong paflions, which fo often change the face of the world. 
It is, in this cafe, the conformity of their minds and difpofitions, with the fta- 
tion in which they are placed, that make them what they are. Every thing 
depends on this conformity. Among thofe ordinary men, who by important 
fcrvices cannot render thcmfelves of ufe to the world, crown themfelves with 
glory, nor pretend to the general eftecm, there are none who would not be of 
advantage to their fellow citizens, and aquire a right to their gratitude, were 
they but placed in the pofts moft fuitable to them : it is on this fubjed that 
Fontaine fays. 




(a) Lu-cong-pang founder of the dyna- 
fty of Han, was the firft of a gang of rob- 
bers ; he made himfelf mafter of a town ; 
attached himfelf to the fcrvice of T-cou ; 
became the general of armies, defeated 
T-fin, rendered himfelf matter of feveral 
cities i took the title of king i and fought 



and difarmed the princes, who revolted 
againft the empire : by his clemency more 
than by his valour he reftorcd the peace of 
China, was acknowledged emperor, and is 
mentioned in the Chincfc hiftory as one of 
theix m^ illufirious princes. 
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Un rot pruiatt t? fage 
Dc fes moindrcs fujeis fait tirer que/que ufage. 
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A wife and prudent king 

Will turn to his own advantage the abilities of his meaneft fubjefts. 

Let us fuppofe, for inftance, that a place of confequence is vacant. A perfon 
mul^ be nominated to fill ic \ and it requires one that can be depended upon. 
He who is propofed, has but little wit, befides, he is indolent. This, I fay, 
fignifics nothing to him who nominates him : give him the place. A good con- 
fciencc is often indolent ; activity, when ic is not the effedt of the love of glory, 
is fufpicious; the knave, always agitated by remorfc and fear, is inceflantly in 
adlion. *' Vigilance, fays Roufleau, is the virtue of vice." 

A place is ready to be difpofcd of : it requires afllduiiy. He who is propofed 
is a fiovcn, difagreeabFe, and burthenfome to good company : fo much the bet- 
ter, aHTiduity will render his being a fioven a virtue. 

I fhall not expatiate any farther on this fubjed j but conclude with what 
I have faid above, that a father, by requiring the greateft talents from his 
fon, joined to the wifeft condudt, defires that he ftiould have the principle of 
irregularity, and yet that he ftiould never fwcrve from a regular conduct. 

Not lefs unjuft with refpeft to dcfpotic princes, than the father with refpcft 
to his fon i throughout all the eaft, there arc people who require from their 
fukans many virtues, and more particularly great knowiege : yet what can be 
more unjuft ? Are you ignorant, might one fay to thefc people, that knowiege 
is the reward of much ftudy and refle(5lion ? Study and refledion arc painful : 
the people then muft make ufe of all their endeavours to prefcrvc the prince 
irom them -, he mu(l then give way to his lazineis, if he is not animated by a 
motive fo powerful as to make him triumph over it. What can this motive 
be ? Nothing but the defire of glory. But this defire, as I have proved in the 
third difcourie, is iifelf founded on the defire of the pleafure procured by 
glory, and the general eftcem. Now, if the fultan, in quality of a defpotic 
prince, enjoys all the pleafurcs which glory can promiie to other men, the lultan 
is then without defires, and nothing can kindle in him the love of glory : he has 
not a motive fufficient to enable him to undergo the tirefomc task of bufinels, 
and to expofe himfelf to that fatigue of attention, neccflary to his obtaining in- 
ftrudlion. To require knowiege from him, is to defire, that the rivers fhould 
run back to their fource ; and to expedt an cffcft without a caufe. 

All hiftory juftifies this truth. Let us open that of China : we there fee re- 
volutions rapidly fuccced each other. The great man who raifes himfelf to the 
empire, has for his fucceflbrs princes bom in purple, who not having the fame 
powerful motives as their father to render themfelvcs illuftrious, fleep on the 
throne \ and mod of them lofe ic by the tturd generation, frequently without 
having any other crime to reproach themfelvcs with, but chat of indo- 
kncc. 
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I Hiall mention only one example of this (b). Li-t-ching, a man of an ob- 
fcurc birth, took up arms againft the emperor T-cong-ching, placed himfclf at 
the head of the nialccontents, raifed an army, marched to Pekin, and fur- 
prized that city- The emprcfs and the queens (Irangled themfclves v the em- 
peror flabbfd his daughter, and retired into a diftant part of his palace, where, 
before he put an end to his life, he wrote thefe words on the Jappct of his 
robe: " I h^vc reigned fcventccn years : I am dethroned, and in this misfor- 
" tune fee nothing but the puniftiment of heaven, juftly offended at my 
" 4ndol(;ncc. I am not, however, the only on? guUty.; the great men of my 
•' coiirr are ffil! more fo than I -, it is they, who, by concealing from me the 
•* knowlcgc of the affairs of the empire, have dug the 'pit into which I aji) 
•* fallen. With \\'hat face /hall I appear before myanceltors? How fupporc 
*' their reproaches ? O y^, "who have reduced me to this dreadful fituation ! 
•* take my body, cut it in pieces, I confent to it ; but fpare my poor pcopjc; 
** they are innocent, and already unhappy enough, in having had me fo long 
*' for t^icir mafter." 

A thoufand of the like inftances found in hiftory, prove, that luxury and 
foftnefs influence almoft all thofe, who, by their birth are armed with arbitrary 
power. The atmofpheic fpread over thefc thrones, and the delpotic fovcreigns 
who fit upon them, fcem to be filled with a lethargic vapour, which feizes all 
the faculties of their fouls. Thence they are fcJdom reckoned among great 
kings, except when they have cleared the way to the throne, or been long 
inftrufted in the fchool of misforcunc. They always owe their knowkge to the 
intercft they have in acquiring it. 

^ Why ^c little princes generally more able men than the moft powerful dcf- 
poCiC fovereigns ?" It is b<caufe tliey havcj in a manner, their foriunes to make j 
pccaufe they are obliged, with an inferior force, to refi^ that which is fuperiOT; 
becaufe they liye in the perpetual fear of having their dominions taken from 
them; and becaufe their intf-rcf^, beiog more ftfidly unitpd with that -of their 
fuhjcds, niuft cnli^t^trn them wit"h refpcft to'fhe Vari6Uf parjs of tltelcgiilarion. 
Thus they are in general mych more bufily employed in training up Ibjdiers^ 
contraifting aliian^ts, and in peopling and enriching their provinces. Thys we 
migt^r, in confcqucnce of wh»t I hay^ faid, prepare geographi-politic/il maps of 
tiie m^rir of the princes jn the (cveral cmpifiisof the eatl. 7'heir undcrftaod- 
in^, mcafored by the fcale q( t}\6r Jppwtr, would decreafe ip proportion r0'the 
cxieQt 'a(\d the ftrcn^fh of their empires, t<^ tlxc difficufcy of. penetrating into 
them, ani^ in ihprt, to the more, or icfj abfolute autjio/uy they h^ve over their 
fiibjefts j'that 13^ to the ,ii)orc bi- V^is'prcfGng iHttre^^ 
hghrencd^ 'Tl^is tbafc bqm^ qncc, fcall^jited a^^ cbmpared wltfj ibjlrvatipn^' it 
woulfi ceftainly aff6f4 very j^ft cpnciuficn^ ;''il^e SopVl^s aod -Mokuls \)/oti!d, 
for exampiej b^ placfd in rfVe rahk of tii6 hlqflftuciidp except- 

ing fpoie fic^ular circumnapccs where ihc^ have acddentajly had a good edu- 
cation, th^ moft powerful n)ufl cpmmonly "qc th? mpft Ignorant. 

(b) Sec the hiftory of the Huns, by Mt dc Guigncs, torn. I. p. '74. 
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To require in eadcm dcfijocic prince to confuit th^ frappinefs of his p^HpIe, 
and "wich a llrorrg arm and a ftcacty hund to Jloltl the helm 6t govcrnmenc* 
wouM b<* to define, chat the arm of" Ganymede fhouid wield the club off" Her* 
oul^; Let us fuppofe chit an hididti was, in this rcfpcfl, to make fotiic re- 
monftrances to tiic Mogul : of what doft thou complain ? might he reply. 
QMN^ft thou wkhoirt irijuftice rc^irCt that I fhouid be more enlightened than 
tiiyfelK with rofpeft to thy own intepeft ? When thou did ft inrcft me with fa- 
ptemc power,- coultKb fhou beHcve that, fbtgcrting pleafure tor the painful ho* 
notr of rendtping Bhcc happy, i and my fucccilbrs would not enjoy the ad- 
r^hwj*c5 aCTachffd to aibitrary.potver? Every man loves himfelfprefi-rably co all 
othets V thoti knowcft this. To rtcjuire then, that, deaf to the Voice of care 
antl the cry of my paffions, I (hould facrificc fhem to thy interert, is to en- 
deavour. t®flibverc the order of nature- How can'it thou imagine, that being 
abk tb do everything, 1 woukt never do anything unjuft ? I'he man fond of 
the public eOdem thOti- fay'Jtv makes a dif^rert ufc of his po^er. I cohfets 
ill but of what inTporrancc iff glory^ and the eilcem o£ the public to me ? is 
there one pleafore granted to v^rcae» that is retufed to powar ? Be'fides, the 
nun paHlonatt-Iy fond of glory are fcarcci khd this is nbt a pdflion that ilefrenda 
to their fucccflbrs. This ought to have been forefeen, and thou ihouldil have 
been fcnfiblc, that by arming me with an arbitrary authority, thou haft cut the 
knot of mutual dtpendance, which binds the lovcrcign to the fubjcdt, and 
that thob hjft fc^aimd^ my ir$t<T^ from thine. Imprudent, io placir)g in 
my hand the fccptre of defpotifm ; cowardly, in not daring to fnatch it from 
me ; be at once punifhed for thine imprudence and thy cowardice : know, that 
if thou brcatheft, it is becaufol permit thee ! learn, that every inftant of thy 
life is a favour. Vile flavc, "tfi6u weft born, thou liveft for my pleafurcs. Bend 
under the weight of thy chain, cringe at my feet, Janguiih in milcry, die ; 1 for- 
bid thee to comphin : luch is my wilK • 

What I have faid of'fultans, may in part be applied to their miniflcTS : their 
knowlege is, in general, in proportion to the intcrcft they have in acquiring it. 
In tlie couflcriefi where tht5 c^^ies of the public may depofe them, gf'eat abtlit- 
ties arc nwreflary, and tlicy arc obliged to act^i>ire them. On the contrary, 
among the public, where the people lias neither ercviit nor the lt:ti\ induencr, 
they deliver thwnfelves up to idlencfs, and are contented wich that k\ni o{ nneric 
neceffary to maJte their fortunes ac court •, a^mefic abiblutcly fnconVpaeible ^fnth 
great abilities from tlw oppofuion found between the inrtpt ft of the courtiers 
and the general intereft. Jt is in this re^>e<ffc with minifters a* wich men of 
learning: It Js a ridicutous pretence to aim at the (amt time at glory and paf- 
fions : before they compofe their works, they ought always to chtife^ whettier 
they would have the efteem of the public, or that of the courtiers. It murt be 
known, that in moft courts, and efpccially m thofe of the eaft^ the men ard 
from their infancy, fwathed and confined in their fwadling eloaths of prejudice 
and arbitrary conftraint ; t4iat moft minds are bound up (b» that they cannfx rife 
to be great j that no man who is bot-n and lives near dcfpotic dirones, can efcapd 
the general contagion, and he is under a necefTity of never having any buc 
mean ideas, ■ ii»5 ; 

Thus, 
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Thus, true merit rcfides far from the palaces of kings. It never approaclies 
but in times of misfortune, when the princes are forced to invite it. At any 
other time, want alone may draw men of merit to the court ; but in this fitua- 
tion there are few who prelcrvc the fame ftrcngth and elevation of mind. Want 
is too nearly allied to guilt. 

It follows from what I have been faying^ that it is demanding an impoffibi- 
lity to require great talents of thofe, who, by their (late ^and ficuation, cannot 
be animated by ftrong paffions. But how many of thefc demands arc made 
every day ? People complain of the corruption of manners ; we ought, fay 
they, to form virtuous men, and they would have the citizens warmed with 
the love of their country, and yet fee in filcnce the misfortunes occalioned by 
a bad legiflation. They do not perceive, that this is requiring a mifer not to 
exclaim againfl: a robber, when he is carrying off his ftrong box. They do not 
obferve, that thofe, who, in certain countries are called wife men, are always 
indifferent with refpe6t to the public welfare, and are confequently without vir- 
tue. It is with equal injufticc, as I am going to prove in the following chapter, 
that people demand of men, not only talents, but qualities and habits contrary 
CO each other, and which cannot fubfxfl together. 



CHAP. XV. 

0/ the Injuftice of the Public in this refpe5l. 

PEOPLE require that an equerry, accuftomed to point his toes to his 
horfcs cars, fhould have them as well turned as a dancer at the opera- 
houfe i they would have a philofopher, folely employed in ftrong and general 
ideas, write like a woman of diftindtion, or even be fupcrior, for inftance, 
in the epiftolary ftyle, where, in order to write well, it is ncceflary to write 
agreeably without a fubjedt. They do not perceive that this is demanding the 
union of talents that are almoft incompatible ; and, that there is no woman of 
wit who is not, in this relpefl, fuperior to the moft celebrated philofopher. 

It is, with the fame injuftice that people expcdt the man who has never read 
or ftudicd, and has fpent thirty years of his life in diffipation of thought, 
fhould fuddcniy become capable of ftudy and meditation: they ought, how- 
ever, 10 know, that it is the habit of meditation to which we owe the capacity 
for meditating, and that this capacity is loft when we ceafe to make ufe of it. 
In fa6b, when a man, though habituated to labour and application, finds him- 
felf fuddenly trufted nith too great a part of the adminiftradon, a thoufand 
different obje(fbs will pafs rapidly before him : he can only caft a fuperHdal 
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glance on each aftair, and for this very reafon, after a certain tune, he will become 
incapable of a long and dole attention. We have not, therefore, a right to re- 
quire an equal attention from a minifter. It is not for him to pierce to the 
firft principles of morality and policies ; to difcover, for inftance, how far luxury 
is ufcful in a ftate, what changes it may introduce in the manners of a people, 
and in the conftitution ; what kind of commerce ought to be encouraged ; by 
what laws we may in the fame nation reconcile the fpirit of commerce with thac 
of war, and render it at the fame time rich at home, and formidable abroad. 
The foiution of fuch problems requires leifure, and a habit of rcflcdlion : now, 
how can a perfon think much when he has much to execute ? Wc ought not 
then to require from a man in an high poll, that invention that fuppofcs clofe 
application. What we have a right to demand from him, is ajuft, lively, and 
penetrating wit, and which, in matters of debate in relation to politics and phi- 
lofophy, is capable of ftriking out the truth, and fcizing it with ftrength ; and 
of being fo fertile in expedients as to carry into execution the projeds he adopts : 
for this lart reafon he ought to add to this wit a firmnels and conftancy not to be 
fhaken. 

The people arc not always fufficlently grateful for the advantages they receive 
from minilters : being ungrateful through ignorance, they do not know what 
courage is neceflary to do good, and to triumph over the obftacles which per- 
fonal intereft places againft the general happinefs fa). Thus, courage enlightened 
by probity, is the principal merit of men in high pofts. In vain do the people 
flatter themfclves with the hopes of finding in them a fund of knowiege ; they 
cannot be deeply verfed in any affairs that have not been the fubjeft of their 
contemplations, before they obtained great employments : now ihele affairs are' 
ncccflarily but few in number. To be convinced of this, let us follow the life- 
of thofe who are dcfigncd for high polls. At fixteen or fcventeen years of' 
of age they leave the college, learn to ride the great horfe, and" to perform 
their exercifes ; then fpend two or three years in the academies, and the fchools 
of Jaw i the ftudy of the law being ended, they purchafe a place. In order to 



(a) At the moment when a perfon is no- 
minatttl to be a minifter, one of the firft 
comraifiioncrs of Vcrfajllcs, who is com- 
monly a man of much wit, addiefies him 
to this purpoic : •* You love what is good, 
" and you arc now enabled to do it. A 
** thoufand project*!, of ufe to the public, 
" will be prei(?ntcd to vou, and you will 
»* dcfire that (hey may (uccccd : take care 
** however of undertaking any thing before 
*« you have examined it, whether the cxc- 
** cution of ihpfc projects will require only 
*» fmall funis, little care, and but little 
** probity. If the money required fyr the 
** fuccefs of one of thefe projcdh be confi- 



" dcrabic, the affairs under your managr- 
** ment will not permit you to apply to it 
'* the neceflary funds, and to lofe your 
•' diftjurfcments. If the fuccels depends 
*' on the vigilance and probity of thofe you 
*< employ, fear left they force you to be un- 
" der a difficulty in the choice of proper 
" pcrfons : fear alfo that you are going to 
'* be furroundcH by knaves 5 it requires a 
" very penerrating eye, to difcover them ; 
'* and the firii:, but at ihe fame time the 
'' moft diftcuit knowiege o( a minifter, 
" is that of knowing how to make a proper 
" choice." 
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discharge the duty of Ir, it is not ncccfiary to inftrutl themftlves in the law of 
nature and natio:»s» and the public law, but to conlecracc ail their time to tlic 
cxanninaiion or Ionic particular caufcs. They pafe from thence to the govern- 
ment of a province, where, ovcj-burthcned by daily details, ami fatigued by 
giving audiences, tltcy liave no time for rciiedtion. They at length rife to fu- 
peiiur placth, and find, that after thirty years cxercife, they have only the fame 
kind of ideas as ilicy had ac twenty, or twenty-two years of age. Upon 
which 1 ihall obfervr, that voyages msdc to the neiglibouring nations, in which 
they might compare the differences to be found in the form of government, 
and in the Icgiliation, genius, commerce, and manners of the people, would 
be, perhaps, more proper to form ftatelincn than the education actually given 
them. I fliall expatiate no farther on this fubjctfl ; but Ihall conclude this 
chapter with confidering the men of genius 1 becai^e it is chiedy in them that 
people dcfire exclulive qualities and abilities. 

Two caulcs, equally powerful, lead to this injuftice ; the one, as I have ikid 
above, is the blind love of our own happinefs, and the other is envy. 

Who has not condemned cardinal de Richlieu for that excefilve love of glory 
that rendered him greedy of every fpecics of fuccefs ? "Who has not ridiculed 
the ardour with whicli, if we may believe Dumauricr (b), he deiired canoniza- 
tion; and the order given in confequence of it to bis confeflbrs, to publifh every 
where, that he had never committed a mortal lin ? In ibort, who has not 
hiugbed at being informed, that at the fame inftant inflamed with a defire of 
being tiiought to »£cel in poetry, as well as in politks, that cardinal caufed 
Corntilk to be asked to give up to him the honour of writing the Cio? It 
was however to this love of glory, £0 often condemned, that he owed his great 
abilities for the adminilbation. If we have not fince feen a minifter make pre- 
tenlions to fo many kinds of glory, it is becaufc we have yet had only one car- 
dinal de Hichlttu. 

The rtfoKuion to centre in one Angle deftre the aftion of the ftrong paflions, 
and to imagine, that a man cnflamed with a love of glory, fliould be contented 
■with one fmgle fpecies of fuccefs, when he believed he has it in his power to 
obtain it in fevcral, is to defire that a piece of excellent land fhould produce only 
one kind of fruit. Wl^oever has a itrong; love of glory, is fecredy confcious, 
that the fuccefs of political projeds fometimes depend on chance, and often on 
the folly of thofe with whom he treats : he would have it more perfonal. Now, 
without a ridiculous and (lupid pride, he cannot difdain the glory acquired by 
learning, to which fo many great princes and heroes have alpired. ^J6ft of 
them, not fatisfied with immortalizing riiemftlves by their a(5lions, have refolvcd 
to do it by their writings, and at leaft to leave to pofterity precepts on the art 
of war antl in polUics, in which they have excelled. How (hould they avoid 
being ambitious of this honour ? Thefe great men loved glory, and no one is 
ambitious of obtaining it without defiring to communicate to mankind the 
ideas that ought ro render us in their eyes ftill more worthy of efteem. How 



(b) Sec Miftisirts pourfervir i PhiftQirt de /a Helhndei article Gretius, 
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many proofs of this truth are to be found in hiftory ? Xrnophon, Alexander, 
Hanniba!, Hanno, the Scipios, Csefar, Cicero, Auguftus, Trajan, the Antoni- 
nufles, Comnenes, Elizabeth, Charles V. Richlieu, Montecuculi, du Guay- 
Trouin, and the count dc Saxe, by their writings refolved to enlighten the world 
and fhadc their heads with different kinds of laurch. 

If now it cannot be conceived, how men incrufted with the adminiftration of 
the world, found time to think and write ; it is, I reply bccaufc bufinefs is foon con- 
cluded, when they do not deviate into parriculars, and affairs arc taken by their 
true principles. If all great men have not compofed, all have at leall prutef^cd 
men of learning, and were under a neceflfity of doing if, becaufe, being in love 
with glory, they knew that the great authors beftowcd it. Thus, Charles V. 
founded an academy before Richlieu : thus, the fierce Attila himfcif afiembled 
about him the learned of all kinds i the caliph Aaron Al-Rafchid had them at his 
court ; and Tamerlane eflablifhed the academy of Samarcand. What a recep- 
tion did Trajan give to merit ? Under his reign people were allowed to think, 
to fpeak, and to write every thing; becaufe the writers, ftruck with the luftre 
of his virtues and abilities, could not avoid being his panegyrifts : very dificrtnt 
in this refpedl were Nero, Caligula, and Domitian, who, from a contrary reafon, 
impofcd filcnce on the men of learning, Icll in their writings they flioukl tranf- 
mit to pofterity the vices and diJgrace of thofe tyrants. * 

I have (hewn in the examples above-mentioned, that the fame defire of glory 
to which great men owe their fupcriority, may, with rcfpcift to genius, mal;e 
them afpire to univcrfal monarchy. It is doubilcfs polTible to unite greater mo- 
dcfty to abilities : for thefe qualities are not in their own nature exclufive, though 
they are fo in fome men. There are thofe who cannot be deprived of this vain 
opinion of thcmfelves, without having the feeds of their genius loft. This is 
a defedt, and envy takes the advantage of it, in order to difcredit merit ; Hie 
is pleafcd with pulling men in pieces, furc of always findinpr, by this means, 
fome disfavourable fide, under which /he may prefent them to the public. VVc 
cannot too often rccollefl, that it is with men as with works ; that we ought to 
judge of them together; that there is nothing perfed on earth ; and that if 
we were to defcribe the virtues and dcfeds of each man's mind and cha- 
raftcr, by ribbons of two oppofite colours, there is not a man who would 
rot be fpeckled with thofe two colours. Great men are like thofe rich 
mines, where gold is always found more or lefs mixed with lead. It is necefl!ary 
then, that the envious Ihould fometimes fay to himfcif: if it be poflible to 
degrade this gold in the opinion of the public, what value ought they to fet on 
me, who am a mine of mere lead ? But the envious will be always deaf to fuch 
advice. Dexterous at fcizing the leaft faults committed by the men of genius, 
how often have they accufed them with not being fo agreeable in their manners 
as the reft of the world ? They will not recolledl, as I have faid above, that 
like thofe animals that remain in the defarts, moft of the men of genius live in 
retirement, and that it is in the filence of folitudc that truth unveils herfelf to 
their fight. 

Now all men who by their kind of life are thrown into a particular chain of 
circumftances, and who contemplate objefts under a new face, cannot have in 
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their minds cltlier tlie good qualities, or defedts, common to ordinary men* 
AVhy does a Frenchman rcfcmblc another Frenchman, more than a German, and 
a German much more than aChincfc? Becaufe thefe two nations by their educa- 
tion, and the refemblance of the objeds prcfented to them, have an infinitely- 
greater conneflion with each other, than with the Chinefe. We are what we are 
made by the objefls with which we are furrounded. To cxpe<5t that a man who 
fees other objedls, and leads a life different from mine, Hiould have the fame 
ideas as I have, would be to require contradictions, and to defire that a ftaff 
fiiould not have two ends. 

What injuftice of this kind is done to men of genius ! How often arc 
they accufed of folly, at a time when they give a proof of the higheft wiiiJomf ' 
Not but men of genius have often, as Ariftotle fays, a corner of folly. They, 
are, for inftance, i'ubjcct to reprefent the arc they cultivate, as of greater impor- 
tance than it really defcrves (c). Befides, the (liong pafiions which genius fup- 
pofes, may fometimes render their condutH: irregular ; but though this is the feed' 
of their errors, ic is alfo the feed of their knowlege. Men of a cold difpofuion, 
void of paflions and abilities, do not fall into the irregularities of the man of 
flrong paHions, But it ought not to be imagined, as their vanity would pcr- 
fuadc them to believe, that before they take a refolution, they calculate the ad- 
vantages and inconveniences of it : was this the cafe, thefe men would only be 
determined in their condud by reflection i but experience informs us, that they 
are always moved by fcnfations, and that in this refpeCl, the men of cold difpo-, 
fitions are the fame as the reft. To be convinced of this, let us fuppofe that 
one of them is bit by a mad dog : they fend him to the fca : he is put into a 
bark ; ihey are going to plunge him. He runs no risk : he is fure of it, and 
knows that in this cafe, his fear is alfogcchcr unrcafonable •, he fjys fo himfclf." 
They dip him in the water. Reflection no longer aCls upon him ; the fcnfa- 
tion of fear takes pofTefTion of his mind ; and to this ridiculous fear he owes 
his cure. Reflection is then in men of a cold difpofition, as well as in other, 
men, fubjeCt to fenfation. If men of a cold conllitucion arc not liable to fucii 
frequent deviations, as the men of ftrong pafOons, it is becaufe they have fewer 
principles of motion ; and, in this rcfpeCt, it is only to tlie weaknefs of their 
paffions that they owe their wifdom. However, what an high cfteem do they. 
conceive of thcmfelvcs ! Wich-what relpeCl do they think they infpirc the pub-* 



(c) They have frequently an.cxcluiive *■ the men of our art owe to you : allow 
cftccm for them. Among even thofc, who " rac to dunce before you, and to improve 
<!iftingui{h thcmfclvcs only in thtJ moll Iri- *' by youi advice." — '* Freely, faur Mar- 
fling arts, there are fome who think, rhat " eel.'*' Immediately the EngliAiman per- 
therc is nothing- done well in their own formed a thouf,ind difficult ftcps, and crofj 
country, but what is done by ihcm. I -capers. Marcel looked at him, and fud-* 
cannot help mentioning on this fubjcCt, a dcnly cried out, " Sir, people jump in 
faying atuiliutcd to Marcel, A \cry ce!e- *' other countries j they, only dance at Fa-» 
biatcd Englifh dancer, arrived at Paris, and " ris ; but, alas ! poor kingdom ! wc cau 
*7cnt to pay a vifit to Marcel j " I came, ** do uothijig well but that !" ' 
^' laid he, to pay you the refpeft which all 
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lie, who fufters them to erjoy the title of men of fcnfe, and never call thrm 
fooISf bscaufe they are never mentioned.^ How can they, wiiljout fhanie. thus 
fpcnd their hves in watching for what is ridiculous ? If they diilover any thiirg 
in a man of genius, and he commits the flighceft fault, though ic fnould be, 
for inftance, paying too high a price for the favours of a woman, what a triui^ph 
is it for them! They affume a right from thence to defpifc him. Yet, if in 
the woods, if in folicude and danger, fear has often in their eyes exaggerated the 
greatneis of danger ; why may not love exaggerate pleafure, as fear exaggerates 
perils ? Are they ignorant, that there is properly none but himfcif that can 
be the juft appraifcr of his own pleafure : chat men being animated by different 
pafllons, the ^me objeds cannot appear of the fame value to different eyes i 
chat fentinsenc alone can judge of fentiment ; and that the dellreof always citing 
to the tribunal of cold reafon, is aflembling the diet of the empire, in order to 
determine upon cafes of confcience ? They ought 10 be fcnfible, that before 
they pafs fentence on the anions of a man of genius, they flioulJ at leaft know 
what are the motives that determine Iiim i that is, the force by which he is 
drawn : bur, for this purpofe they Hiould know both the power of pafllng, 
and the degree of courage neceOary to refill them. Now, every man that ftops 
to make this examination, may foon perceive, that the pailions alone may fight 
againft the paffions; and that thcfc rational [xrople that pretend to conquer 
them, give to very weak inclinations the name of pafiions, in order to obiain 
the honours of a triumph, in fatft, they do not refift the paflions, but cfcaps 
from them. Wifdom is not in them the effect of knowlcge, but of an indiffe* 
rence equally barren of pleafure and of pam. The abfmcc of unhappincfs is 
the only felicity they enjoy, and a kind of realbn which fcrvcs them for a 
guide on the fea. of human life, makes them avoid the rocks only by 
ftccrir.g at a diftance from the fortunate ifle of pleafure. Heaven arms men 
of a cold dilpofiiion with only a buckler for dctcnce, and not with a fword 
to conquer. 

Let reafon direft us in the important affairs of life : but let us abandon 
the little affairs of it. .to our taftcs and our paffions. He who would ever 
confult reafon, will be inceffanily employed in confulting what he ought to 
do, and never do any thing 5 he will always have before his eyes the poffibi* 
lity of all the misfortunes with which he rs furrounded. Tiic pam and 
daily irkfomenefs of fuch a confultaiion would, perhaps, be more to be feared 
than the evils from which it might deliver him. 

Whatever reproaches are made to men of wit, however attentive envy 
is to deprefs them, and to difcover their perfonal and trifling faults, in order 
to fliade the luftre of their glory, the men of genius ought to be infcnfibic 
to fuch attacks, and to perceive that they are often fnares which envy lays 
to divert them from their fludies. Of what importance is its inceffaiuly re- 
prefenting their inattention as a crime ? People ought to know, that moft of 
thofe little attentions, fo much recommended, have been invented by the in- 
dolent, to ferve as the employment of their idle hours ; that there is no man 
endued with a fufEcient attention to become illuftrious in the arts and fcienccs, 
if that attention is to be employed about an infinite number of tiidcs ; be* 
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fides, as wKat Is called attention procures no advantage to a nation, fo it la 
for the public inccrcft that a learned man Ihould make a difcovcry at no more 
than fifty attempts at lead. 

I cannot help mentioning on this fubjeft a fa6t faid to have happened at 
Paris. A man of learning had for his neighbour one of thofe indolent 
people fo troublefome to focicty ; this laft, tired of himfcif, went one day 
to pay a vific to the man of letters, who received him in a very agreeable 
manner, and witli great politenefs continued tired of him, till being weary 
of flaying any longer in the fame place, the idler took his leave, in order 
to plague fomcbody elfe. He was no fooner gone than the man of learning 
returned to his ftudics, and forgot his vexation. Some days after he was 
accufed of not having returned the vific he had received, and taxed with 
the want of politenefs \ upon which he, in his turn, went to fee the idler : 
*' Sir, faid he, I am informed chat you complain of me : however, you 
*' know that it was being weary of yourfeif that brought you to me. I, 
" who tire nobody, received you as well as 1 could ; it is then you who are 
** obliged, and 1 who am taxed with unpolitenefs. Be yourfeif the judge of 
*' my proceedings, and fee whether you ought not to put an end to com- 
" plaints that prove nothing, but that I have not, like you, occafion for 
" vifits, and have neither the inhumanity to plague my neighbour, nor the 
" injuftice to defame him after I have tired out his patience." How many 
are there to whom we might apply the fame anfwcr ? How many idlers re- 
quire from men of merit that refpeft, and thofe abilities, that are incom- 
patible with their employments, and take upon them to demand contra- 
dictions i 

A man has fpent his life in negotiations, and the affaii-s, in which he has 
been employed, have rendered him circumfpedl : let this man go into the 
world, they would have him wear that air of freedom which the conftraint 
of his fituation has made him lofe. Another man is of an open difpofition, 
and has pleafed us by his franknefs : he is required fuddenly to change his 
chara*R:er, and to become circumfpe6t, at the precife moment when it is de- 
fired. People are always for having impoflibilities performed. There is, 
doubtlefs, a neutral Hate in which a man is found to have all the qualities 
that are not abfolutcly contradidtory ; and I am fcnfible that a fingular con- 
courfe of circumllanccs may bend us to oppofitc habits ; but this is a mi- 
racle, and we ought not to reckon upon miracles. In general, we may af- 
fure ourfelves, that every thing depends on the difpofitions of men ; that 
their good qualities are blended with their faults, and that there arc certairt 
vices of the mind annexed to certain Uations. 

Let a man poflefs an important port; let him every day have a hundred 
affairs to decide, if no appeal is made againft his judgment, and his deci- 
fions are never difputed, it is certain that in time pride will take pollcfllon of 
his foul, and he will have the greatcll confidence in his own underllandlng. 
This will not be the cafe where a man has his opinions frequently debated 
and contradided in council by his equals ; or with a learned man, who 
being fomctimes miflaken in relation to fubjeils which he has thoroughly 
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examined, will neceflarily contrad the habit oi fufpending his judgment (d); 
this fuppofition, which being founded on a falutary diftnift of ovu own un- 
dcrftandings, makes us peneirAte to thofe hidden truths that arc feldom per- 
ceived by a proud and fuperficial glance. It feems as if the knowlege of 
truth was only to be purchafcd by this wife diftrufl. of ourfelvcs. The man, 
who refiifes to doubt, is fubjeft to a thoufand errors ; he has himfelf fee 
bounds to his mind. One of the moft learned men in Perfia being aflced, 
how he had acquired fo much knowlege, replied. By freely aflting what I 
did not know. " F.xamining one day a philofopher, fays the poet Saadi, I 
" prcflcd him to tell me from whom he had acquired his knowlege. From 
*' the blind, he replied, who do not lift up their feet without having firft 
" felt with their flafF the earth that was to fupport them," 

What I have faid on excluftvc qualities, both with refpcdt to nature and 
contrary habits, is fuffkient for the objctfl I had in view. I am now to ftiew 
the ufe that may be made of this knowlege. The principal is, to learn to 
make the beft advantage of the mirnl, and of this 1 am going to treat in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAP. XVL 

Tl^ Method of difcovering that kind of Jludy fir which we are befi 

qualified. 



IN order to know our abilities, we muft examine with what kind of ob- 
jeds chance and education have principally charged the memory, and 
what degree of love we have for glory. Upon this combination we may de- 
termine the kind of iludy to which we ought to apply ourfelves. 

There is no man intirely deftitute of knowlege. According as we have 
in the memory more phyfical or hilloricai fadls, more images or fentiments, 
we Ihall have a greater or lefs aptitude to natural philofophy, politics, or 
poetry. Is it to this laft art that a man would apply himfelf? He may be- 
come fo much the greater painter in this kind of writing, in proportion as 
the magazine of his memory is better furniOicd with the obje^s that enter 
into the compofition of a certain fpccies of piflures. A poet, born in thofe 



(d) It might, perhaps, be wilhed, that, 
before men were raifcd to high pofts, they 
would better perceive the difficulty of doing 
well } they would learn to diltruH their own 



underftandingsi for by applying this diArufl 
to bufmefs, they would manage it with 
more attention. 
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rugged climates of the north, wich a rapid wing inceflantly tra\'erfes the 
black ftorms : his eye never wanders through fmiling valleys ; he only knows 
(.ttrnal winter, who, witli his hair whitened by the hoar froft, reigns over 
barren dcfarts : the echoes only repeat to him the howling of bears : he fees 
nothing but the fnow and the ice thrown up in heaps •, fir-trees as old a& 
the earth, cover with their dead branches the lakes which wafh tlieir roots. 
Another poet, born, on the contrary, in the fortunate climate of Italy, where 
the earth is (Irewed with flowers, the Zephyrs with their breatlv gentle move the 
fragrant groves ; he fees the rivulets winding their lilver ftreams through 
the verdant meadows ; art and nature unite to adorn the cities and fields, and 
every thing fcems formed to pleafe the eye and ravifh the fenfes. Can we 
doubt, that the laft of thefe two poets would draw more agreeable pictures ; 
and the firll, pictures more bold and terrible? However, neither of thefe 
poets would compofc thefe pictures, were they not animated by an ardent 
love of glory. 

The objedts which chance and education place in our memory, are indeed 
the primary matter of the mind ; but it remains there dead and inadbive, till 
it is put into a ferment by the pafilons. It then produces a new afTemblage 
of ideas, images, or fentiments, to which we give the name of genius, wit, 
or talents. 

After having dlfcovered what is the number, and what the fpecics of ob- 
jedts depofited in the magazine of the memory, before we can determine on 
any kind of ftudy, we muft calculate to what a degree we are fenfible of glory. 
We arc liable to millake in this paiticular, and to give the name of paflion 
to mere inclination j nothing, however, as I have already faid, is more eafily 
diftinguifhed. We have a firong pafiion when we are animatetl with a fingle 
defirc, and all our thoughts and aiflions are fubordinatc to it. We have 
only inclinations, when the mind is divided by an infinite number of nearly 
tqual defires. The more numerous thefe dcfires are, the more moderate 
are our inclinations ; on the contrary, the lefs our defires are multiplied, the 
more nearly do they approach to unity, and the more do thefe inclinations 
become lively, and the readier to be changed into paHions. It is then the 
unity, or at lea It the pre-eminence of one defirc over all the others, that 
conftitures paflion. 

The paflions being once determined, we muft know their flrength, and, 
for this purpbfe,' examine the degree of enthofiafm we feel for great men. 
This is in early youth a pretty exa6l flandard of our love of glory. I fay, 
in early youth -, becaufe, being then more fufceptible of the paflions, we 
deliver ourfelves the more freely up to our enthufiafm. Befides, wc have 
then I10 motives to degrade merit and abilities, and we may flill hope to fee 
cftccmed in ourfclves what we eftecm in others : this is not the cafe with thofe 
who are grown up to manhood. Whoever has attained to a certain age 
without having any merit, always indulges .the contempt of abilities, to com- 
fprt himll'if tor the wane of them. In order to be a judge of merit, wc 
fhoiild beinilrcly difintcreded, and, confequently, not have yet experienced 
the lenjarion of envy. Wc are but little fufceptible of it in early youth ; 
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therefore, young people commonly look upon great men wich the fame im- 
partial eye as pollerity. It is generally neccflary for us to renounce the 
eftcem of the men of our own age, and cxped it only from thofe who are 
young. It is from their praifes that we muft llacc ilie value of our merir, 
and by the praifes they give great men, we may form a judgment of the 
value of theirs. As wc clkem in others only fuch ideas as are analogous to 
cur own, our refpedb for wit is always proportioned to the wic we have our- 
fclves ; we celebrate great men only when we are made to be great. Why 
did C^cfar weep on his flopping before the bud of Alexander ? It was becaufc 
he was C;cfar. Why do not wc weep at the fight of the fame bull ? It is 
bccaufe we are not Csefar. 

We may then from the degree of cfleem conceived for great men, meafure 
the degree of our love of glory, and, confequently, come to a refolution in 
the choice of our iludies. The choice is always good, wherever the (Ircngih 
of the pafTions is proportioned to the difficulty of the fuccefs. Now it is 
more difficult to fucceed in any one art or fcicncc in proportion to the num- 
ber of men employed in it, and to their having carried it nearer to perfec- 
tion. Nothing can be more bold than to enter into the fame courfe in which 
Corncille, Racine, Vokaire, and Crebillon, have rendered themfclves illu- 
flrious. To be diftinguifhed in it, a pcribn mufl be capable of the greatefl 
efforts of mind, and, confequently, be animated by the ilrongcft love of 
glory. He who is not fufceptible of this extraordinary degree of pafTion, 
ought not to enter the lifts with fuch rivals, but to ap])ly himfelf to a kind 
of ftudy in which it is more eafy to fucceed. There are in natural philofo- 
phy, for inflance, uncultivated lands, and fubjefe on which the men of great 
genius, at firft employed about more interefting objefls, have only in a 
manner caft a fupcrficial glance. In this, and all other of the like kinds of 
fludy, the difcoveries and the fuccefs are within the reach of almoft all minds ; 
and thcfe are the only ones in which the weak paffions arc capable of ob- 
taining fuccefs. He who is not intoxicated with the love of glory, ought to 
fcek for it in winding paths, and particularly to avoid the roads beaten by 
the men of the greatefl underftandings. His merir, if compared with that 
of thefe great men, will be ctlipfcd by their luftrc,and the public, prejudiced 
againfl: him, will refute him even the eftcem he defervcs. 

The reputation of the man of weak paffions depends, therefore, on the 
addrefs with which he avoids being compared with thofe who, burning with 
a ftronger pafllon for glory, have made greater efforts of genius. By this 
addrefs, the man of weak pafllons, who has, however, in his youth con- 
trailed an habit of lal>our and refletlion, may fometimes, with a very fmall 
degree of genius, obtain a very great reputation. It appears then that, to 
reap the greatefl advantage poflible from his genius, the principal attention 
ought to be comparing the degree of the paflion with which a man is ani- 
mated, with the degree of the paffion fuppnfcd by the kind of ftudy to which 
he applies himfelf. Whoever is, in this refpcdl, an exatft obferver of his 
own mind, muft efcapc from tloe numerous errors into which men of merit 
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fometiiTics fall. We fiiall not, for inftance, i'ee him engage in a new kind 
of ftudy at a ilme when age has abated the ardour of the pafllons. He will 
perceive that, by pafi'ing fuccetTively through different arts and Iciences, he 
can never become any thing more than univerfally fuperficial ; tliat this uni- 
verlality is a rock to which vanity leads, and upon which men of genius 
are often wrecked ; and that, in Ihort, it is only in youth that we are en- 
dowed with that indefatigable attention which dives even to the firft prin- 
ciples of an art or fcience : an important truth, the ignorance of which often 
ftops genius in its courfe, and oppofes the progrefs of the fciences. 

In order to reap advantage from this idea, we ought to recolleiH:, that the 
love of glory, as I have proved in my third difcourfc, is kindled in oiir 
breads by the love of natural pleafures *, that this love is never more warmly 
felt than in early youth i and that it is, confequently, inthe fpringof life, that 
we are fufceptible of a more violent love of glory. We then feel in ourfclves 
the glowing fparks of virtues and abilities: heaJtJi and flrengtli, which cir- 
culate in our veins, bring with them the fcntiment of immortality ; the years 
appear then to pafs with the flownefs of ages-, we know, but we do not feel, 
that we mufl: die, and thence we are more ardent to procure the efteem of 
poftcrity. It is not fo when age cools our pafTions : we then have a perfpec- 
tive view of the gulph of the grave, and the fliades of death, mingling with 
the rays of glory, tarnifli their lullre. The univerfe then in our eye changes 
its form : we ceafe to have an intcreft in it, and do nothing of importance. 
If we ftill follow the courfe in which the love of glory made us firft enter, 
it is from our giving way to habit; for habit has become ftronger while the 
pafllons were growing weaker, Befides, we are afraid of the lallitude of in- 
dolence; and, to preferve ourfelves from it, continue to cultivate the fcience, 
the ideas of which, being familiar, are combined in our minds without dif- 
ficulty. But we are incapable of the ftrong attention required in a new kind 
of fludy. Are we arrived to thirty-five years of age, wc cannot, from 
being a great geometrician, become a great poet; from a great poet, a great 
chemift ; from a great chemift, a great politician. Yet, at that age a man 
is raifed to an high poft ; but if the ideas, with which he has already charged 
his memory, have no relation to the ideas required in the place he pofTeifcs, 
either the place docs not require much wit or abilities, or that man will not 
fill it worthily. 

Among the magiftrates, who are fometimes too much involved in the dif- 
cuJion of private difputes, is there one who can with fuperiority fill the firft 
places, if he does not in his retired hours profoundly ftudy the fubjefts re^ 
lative to his employment ? The man, who negleds to pafs through thefe 
iludies, mounts to high places only to diflionour them. Is this man of an 
arbitrary and defpoiic temper ? the enterprizes he will form will be fevere, 
tbolifh, and always prejudicial to the public. Is he of a mild charafter, and 
the friend of mankind ? he will not dare to undertake any thing. How can 
he run the hazard of making any changes in the adminiftration ? We do not 
walk with a firm ftcp in ways unknown, and interrupted by a thoufand pre- 
cipices. The firmnefs and courage of the mind depends always on its extent. 

The 
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The man fmltiul in the means of executing his projefts, is bold in his con- 
ceptions : on the contrary, the man barren of refources, ncceflarily contracts 
an habit of timidity, which folly takes for wifdom. It is very dangerous 
to toucli too often the machine of government, and there are alfo times in 
which the machine, if it is not furnifhed with new fprings, will ilop of 
itfelf : the ignorant workman dares to undertake nothing, and, therefore, 
the machine deftroys itfelf. This is not the cafe with the able art ill ; he 
knows how to preferve it by repairing it with a bold hand. But a wife 
boldnefs fuppofcs a profound ftudy in tlie fcience of government ; a ftudy 
that is fatiguing, and of which we are only capable in early youth, and, per- 
haps, in countries where the public efteem promifes many advantages. 
"Wherever this efteem is barren of pleafures, it produces no great talents. 
The fmall number of ilkiftrious men, who, from the chance of an excellent 
education, or a remarkable chain of circumftances, are rendered in love with 
this efteem, then deferc their country, and this voluntary exile prefages its 
ruin : they are like thofe eagles whofe flight proclaims the approaching fall 
of the antique oak from which they retire. 

I have faid enough on this fubje^t -, and fhall conclude, from the principles 
cftablifhed in this chapter, that all the nj^ental abilities are produced by the 
objects placed in our memory, and by thole objedbs being put into a fermen- 
tation by the love of glory. It is then, as I have already faid, only by 
combining the fpecies of objects with which chance and education have 
charged our memories, with our love of glory, that we can really know the 
ftrcngth and kind of our genius. Whoever fcrupuloufly obfervcs himfelf in 
this refpedl, finds that he is nearly in the fame fituatton with thofe able che- 
mirts, who, on being fhewn the fubllances wich which the retorts are filled, 
and the degree of heat that has been given them, can foretell the refult of 
the procefs. Upon which I (hall obferve, that if there is an art of exciting 
in us ftrong pafTions, if there are eafy means of filling the memory of a young 
man with a certain fpecies of ideas and objedts, there are, confequently, 
certain methods of forming men of genius. 

This knowlege of the nature of the mind may then be very ufcful to thofe 
who are animated with the dcfire of becoming iliuftrious : it may furnifli 
them with the means of doing it ; teach them, for inftanrc, not to diffufe 
their attention upon too great a variety of objects, but to fix it intirely on 
the ideas and objects relative to the fcience in which they would excel. Not 
that they ought, in this refpedt, to carry their fcruples too far : for men 
arc not profoundly fkilled in any fcience, if they have not made excurfions 
into every thing analogous to that they cultivate. We ought even to fix 
for fome time our attention on the firll principles of feveral fciences. It is 
of ufe to follow the uniform progrcfs of the human mind in all the different 
arts and fciences, and alfo to confidcr the univerfal chain which -binds to- 
gether all the ideas of man. This ftudy gives greater ftrength and extent 
to the mind •, but we ought only to confccrate a fmall part of our time to it, 
and to fix our principal attention on the particulars of the art or fcience we 
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ciiitivate. He who in his ftudies hflens to an indifcrete curiofity, feldom ob- 
tains a great reputation. Let a fculptor, for inftancc, be from his tafte equally 
drawn towards the (ludy of fculpture and politics, and, confequenrly, charge 
his memory with ideas that has no relation to each other, I maintain that 
the fculptor will be certainly lefs fkillful, and lefs celebrated, than he would 
have been, had he always filled his memory with objaSb analogous to the 
art he profclTcs, and had not united in himfelf, if I may venture thus to ex- 
prefs myfclf, two men, who can neither communicate their ideas, nor con- 
vcrfc togethtrr. 

Moreover, this knowlege of the mind may not only be of ufe to indivi- 
duals, but alio to the public : it may enlighten minillers with refpcif^ to the 
knowlege of making a proper choice, and enable them to diftinguifh men 
of fuperior abilities. They will know, in the firft place, the fpecies of ob- 
jofts about which a man is employed j and, in the fecond, the paffion he- 
has for glory, the ftrength of which, as I have already faid, is always pro- 
portioned to his abilities, and almoft conltantly to the merit of thofe with 
whom he convcrfcs. 

He who neither loves nor cfteems thofe who, by their aflions or works, 
have obtained the general eftccm, ^s certainly a man without merit. The 
little analogy between the ideas of a dunce and a man of genius prevents all 
focicty between them. In relation to merit it is a curfc to be too much 
plcafed with the converfation of men of mean abilities. 

After having confidcred the mind in fo many various relations, I ought, 
perhaps, to trace out the plan of a good education, and perhaps a complete 
treatife on this fubjed fhould have been placed at the conclufion of this 
work. If I avoid this labour, it is becaufe, fuppoling that I could really 
point out the means of rendering men better, it is evident, that, from the 
actual manners of the people, it would be almoft impolTible to make ufe of 
them. I (hall therefore content myfclf with catling a rapid glance over what- 
is called education. 



CHAP. 
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CHAR XVIT. 



Of Education^ 




THE art of forming men is in all counti-ies fo (Iriftly connefted with 
' the forfn of the government, tliat, perhaps, it is impofliblc to make 
any confidcrable change in public education, without making the fame in the 
conftitiition of ft.itcs. 

The art of education is no other than the knowlcge of the means proper 
to form ftrong and robuft bodies, and wife and virtuous minds. As to 
the firft objedl of education, we fhould take example from the Greeks, who 
honoured bodily cxcrcifcs, and with whom thefe where confidered as medi- 
cinal. As to the means of rendering the mind more enlightened, more 
ilrong and virtuous, I believe that having Ihewn the importance of making 
a proper choice of the obje(5ts placed in the memory, and the facility with 
■which we may kindle the ftrong pafTions, and dired them to the general 
welfare, I have fufficiently pointed out to the intelligent reader the plan that 
fliould be followed to perfe(5l the public educacion. 

We arc, in this refpcct, too far diftant from any thoughts of a reforma- 
tion, for me to enter into particulars, which are always tedious when they arc 
ufclefs. I fhall content myfclf with obferving, that we do not, in this 
rcfpeft, attend to the reformation of the mod grofs abufcs, and thofe that 
are the moft eafily corrcdled. Who doubts, for inftance, that, in order to 
reap the greateft advantage in our power, we ought to make the befl diftii- 
bution of our time polnbic ? Who doubts, th.u the furcefs ticpends, in part,, 
on the oeconomy with which it is managed ? And what man, convinced oft 
this truth, does not perceive, at the" firft glance, the reformation that mighc 
be made in this refpedb in the public education ? 

We ought, for cxaniple, to conftcratc' fonie part of our time to the rational 
ftudy of the national langu;:ge. What can be more abfurd than to lofe eight or 
ten years in the ftudy of a dead language, which we immediately forget afrcr 
leaving the colleges j becaufc it is almoft of no ufc in the courfc of life ? In vain 
is it faid, that if young men are kept fo long in tht colleges, it is not ^o much 
to teach them Latin, as to make them contract the habit of labour and applica- 
tion. But to bend them to this habit, might not there be propofetl a ftudy 
le s ivkfomc and difagrccdble ? Is there not reafon to fear the cxcinguifhing or 
blunting that natural curiofity, which in curly youth warms us with the dcfire 
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of learning ? How much would this defire be ftrengthened, if in the age when 
we arc not yet dirtrafted by ftrong pafTions, they were to fubdicute in the rootn 
i)t Lhe infipid (ludy of words, that of natural philofophy, hiftoryj mathematics, 
morality, poetry, &cc. 

The fludy of the dead languages, it is replied, in part anfwers this purpofe. 
It iul^ff^ls us to the necefBiy of cranflaimg and explaining authors; it confe- 
qucntly fiirnlOics the heads of young nicn with all the ideas contained in the beft 
works of antiquity. But, I reply, is there any thing more ridiculous than to 
confecrate many years to placing in the memory Jbmc fads or ideas, that we, by 
the afiUlance of tranQations, might engrave upon it in two or three months? 
The only advantage that can be derived from eight or ten years ftudy, is then 
the very uncertain knowlege of thofe delicacies of expreCTion in the Latin 
tongue, that are lofl: in a tranflarion. I fay very uncertain ; for, in lliort, how 
long fo ever we ftudy the Latin tongue, we ihall never know it fo perfectly as 
ve know our own. Now if among our learned men there are very few fenfiblc 
of the beauty, ftrcngth, and elegance of a French expreffion, can we imagine 
that they are more happy in relation to a Latin one ? May we not fufpeift that 
their learning, in this refpedl, is only founded on our ignorance, our credulity, 
and their boldnefs -, and that were the manes of Horace, Virgil, and Cicero to 
appear, the mofl elegant difcourfes of our orators, would feem to them to be 
•written in an almoft uninrclljgible jargon ? 

I Ihall not, however, lay any Itrcfs on this fufpicion, and will agree, if they_ 
will have it fo, that a young man, on his leaving the college, is well inflrudlcd 
in tiie delicacies of the Latin tongue ; but even upon this fuppofition I will ask, 
whether they ought to pay for this knowlege the price of eight or ten years 
labour ; and if in early youth, in the age when curiofity is not obliged to ftrug- 
gle with any paflion, when we are confequently more capable of application, 
thcfe eight or ten years confumed in the fludy of words, would not be better 
employed in the fludy of things, and cfpecially in things that have a relation to 
lhe fituation in whicia a perfon will probably be placed ? Not that I adopt the 
too aufterc maxims of thofe, who believe that a young man ought to be folcly 
confined to the Audics fuitablc to his f^ation. The education of a young man 
ought to have a reference to the diifcrent paths he may take, for the genius 
fhould be left free. There are even branches of knowlege of which every ci- 
tizen ought to be poflefled ; fuch are the principles of morality, and the laws 
of his country. All that I require is, that the memory of a young man be 
principally charged with the ideas and objefe relative to the employment he will 
probably embrace. What can be more abfurd, than to give exa(5lly the fame edu- 
cation to three different men, one of whom is to enjoy fome little place in 
the revenue, and the two others the firfl places in the army, the magiflracy, or 
the adminiftration ? Can we, without aQoniflimcnt, fee them employed in the 
fame ftudics till they are fixteen or fcventeen years of age, that is, till they 
enter into the world, and till diverted by pleafurc they become incapable of ap- 
plication ? 

Whoever 
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Whoever examines the ideas with which tlie memory of young men are loaded, 
and compares their education with the flation in which they are to be placed, 
will find it as foolifh as it would have been in the Greeks, to have given only 
a maftcr of the flute to teach thofc who were to be fcnc to the Olympic games, 
to difpute the prize of running or wreftling. 

But it may be asked, chat if we might make a much better ufe of the time 
fpcnt in education, why do we not attempt it ? To what caufe can we attribute 
our indifference in this refpedt ? Why do we put from infancy the pencil in the 
hand of the defigncr ? Why place at that age the fingers of the mufician on the 
firings of the viohn ? Why do both thefe arcills receive an education \o fiiitabie 
to the arts they are to profefs, while we negle<ft fo much the education of 
princes, of great men, and in general of all thole who by their bircli are enti- 
tled to important pofts ? Are we ignorant that the virtues, and particularly the 
learning of the great, has an influence on the happinefs or unhappincfs of na- 
tions ? Why then do we abandon to chance fo efl*ential a part of the admini- 
flration ? It is not, I reply, from there not being in the colleges a great numbtr 
of learned men, who are equally fenfible of the faults in education, and the re- 
medies that fhould be applied to them : but what can they do without the af- 
filbncc of the government ? Now governments ought to trouble themfclves but 
little about the cares of public education. We ought not in this refpcct to com- 
pare great empires with little republics. Great empires feldom feel tiie prefling 
want of a diilinguifhed genius : great dates fupport themfclves by their own 
bulk. This is not the cafe with a republic, for inftance, like that of Sparta, 
which, with a handful of citizens, was obliged to fupport the enormous weight 
of the armies of Afia. Sparta therefore owed her prefervation only to the great 
men who fuccefRvely arofe in her defence -, and being from thence conftantly em- 
ployed in forming new defenders, the principal attention of the government was 
fixed on the public education. 

Great dates are feldom expofcd to fuch dangers, and the fame precautions are 
not taken for their fecurity. The greater or lefs want of any thing, is in every 
inftance the exadt ftandard of the efforts of the mind made to procure it. But it may 
be faid, that there is no date, even among thofe who are mod powerful, where 
a want of great men is not fometimes felt. This is doubtlefs true-, but this want 
not being habitual, no care is taken to prevent it. Forefight is not the virtus of 
great dates : perlbns in important pods have too much bufinefs upon their liantls 
to attend to the public education ; whence it necefl*arily becomes negledcd, 
Beftdcs, how many obdacles does perfonal intered, in great empires, raife up 
againd the produflion of men of genius ? Yet men might even there become 
well indrudied ; for nothing prevents taking advantage of early youth, in order 
to plant in tiie memory of young men the ideas relative to the pods they may 
happen to pofTcfs : but never will they form men of genius •, bccaufe thele ideas 
are barren, if not fertilized by the love of glory. In order to kindle this love 
in our minds, it is neceflary that glory, like money, diould procure an infinite 
number of plcafures, and that honours fliould be the reward of merit. Now 
the intered of the powerful does not permit them to make fo juft a dirtribution : 
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they wouUi not accuftom die citizens to confider favours as a debt due to abi- 
lifiis, and ccyifcqucnily they fcldom grant them to merit : they perceive that they 
ihali obtain lb much chc more gratitude fronn thofe they obhge, as they are lefs 
worthy of their favours. Injullice then mull often prefide in the dillribucion of 
favours, and the luvc of glory become cxtinguiflied in all hearts. 

Such nrc in great empires the principal caufcs of the fcarcity of great men j 
of ilie int'Iiilrcnce with which they arc confidered, and of the Jittle care taken 
of the public education. Great, however, as the obrtaclcsare, which, in thcie 
tountrits, oppcfe tlie reformation of the public education; yec in monarchies^ 
fucli as moil of thofe in Europe, thcle obftacles arc not infurmountable : but 
they become i'o in governments abfuluccly dcfpotic, fuch as thofe of the eall. 
What means are tlitie in thole countries, of improving education? There can 
be no education without having an objed in view, and the only one that can be 
propofed is, as I have already laid, to render citizens Itrongcr, more enlight- 
ened, more virtuous, and, in ihort, more proper to contribute to the happinels 
of the focitiy in which they live. Now in arbitrary governmcnis, the oppofition 
dcfpotic princes think they perceive between their intereil and the general inte- 
relK (Joes not permit them to adopt a fyftem fo conformable to the public utility. 
In thefe countries, theie is tlien no objed of education, and confequently no 
education. In vain would thty reduce it to the folc means of picafing the fove- 
reign -, for what an education m.ullthat be, where the plan is to be traced after 
the ever imperfed knowlege of the manners of a prince, who may either die, 
or change his difpofuion, before the education is completed. In thofe countries 
it would be in vain to labour afetr t!ic reformation of the public education, till 
that of the fovereign's was perfedicd. 

But a treaiife on this fubjtd. ought doubtlefs to be preceded by a work, ftill 
more difficult to be wrote, in which it fhould be examined, whether it be poflible 
to remove the powerful obftacles which perfonal interefl always raifcs up againft 
the good education of kings, This is a moral problem, which, in arbitrary 
governments, fuch as thofe of the call, is, 1 believe, not to be refolved. The 
vifier.s too jealous of reigning under the name of their mafters, always keep the 
fultans in a Ihameful and almoll invincible ignorance i and they keep from them 
tvcry man capable of inftrudling them. . Now where the education of princes is 
thus abandoned to chance, what care can be taken of that of private perfons.^ A 
father dcfires to raifc his Ions ; he knows that neither knowlege, nor abilities, 
nor virtues, will ever open them a way to fortune i and that princes never be- 
lieve they have occafion for men of genius and learning: he will then dcfire for 
his fons neither knowlege, nor abilities: he will even have a confufed idea, in 
fuch governments, that a perfon cannot be virtuous with impunity. All the pre- 
cepts of his morality will then be reduced to fome vague maxims, which having 
but little connexion v.ith each other, cannot give his children clear ideas of virtue ; 
for he will be in this refpedl afraid of giving them precepts too fcvcre, and too 
dettrminate. He will have a glimpfe that a rigid virtue would be injurious to 
their fortunes; and that if two things, as Pythagoras fays, render a man like 
the gods, the one promoting the public welfare, and the other fpeaking truth, 
he who n.odelied Iiimfclf by the gods, would certainly be ill treated by men. 

This 
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This is the fource of the contradidtion to be found between the moral precepts^ 
which even in countries fubjcifk to dcfpotic power, people are forced by cufloni 
to give to their children, and the condudltliey prelcribc to them. A father fays 
in general, and as a maxim, " Be virtuous:*' but he fays to them, withouc 
knowing it, *' Do not mind this maxim, be a fearful and cautious villain v and 
" have no more honcfty, as Moliere fays, than isjuftfufficjent co fave you from 
♦' being hanged." Now in fuch a government, how can they pcrfctft even that 
part oi education, which confifts in rendering men more firmly virtuous ? There 
is no father, who, withouc contradifling himfelf, can anfwcr the prelling argu- 
ments that a virtuous Ton might offer on the fubjedt. 

To illuftrate this truth by an example, fuppofc that under the title of bafliaw, 
a father defigns his fon for the government of a province, and thar, ready to 
take pofTcffion of that poft, his fon fays to him, O my father, the principles of 
virtue I have acquired in my infancy have budded in my foul. 1 depart to go^ 
vern men : it is their happincfs which I ftiall make my only aim. I fhali not 
lend a more favourable ear to the rich, than to the poor. Deaf to the menaces 
of the powerful oppreflbr, I ihall always hear the complaints of the weak under 
opprcffion, and juftice fhall prefide in all my judgments. 

O my fon, how amiable docs the enthufiafm of virtue render youth ! but age 
and prudence will teach thee to moderate it. Wc ought, doubclefs. to be juU : 
yet to what requefts art thou going to be cxpofed ! To how many little afts of 
injuftice mufl thou be blind ! If thou art forced to refufe the great, what graces, 
my fon, ought to accompany thy rcfufal ! Elevated as thou art, a word from the 
fultan can reduce thee to nothing, and confound thee in the throng of the vikft 
(laves. The hatred of an eunuch, or an icoglan, may deftroy theej think, 
therefore, of treating them with refpedt. 

Shall I refpe(ft injuftice ! No, father. The fublime porte frequently requires 
a too burthcnfome tribute from the people : I fhall not liften to its views. 1 
know that a man is under obligations to the ftate only in proportion to the in^ 
tercft it takes in his prefervation ; that the unfortunate owe nothing to it i and 
that affluence itfeif, which fupports the taxes, requires a wife oeconomy, and not 
prodigality. Upon this point I (hall enlighten the divan. 

Abandon this projedl, my fon j thy reprcfcntations would be vain j it mull: 
always be obeyed. 

Obeyed ! No, rather let me refign to the fultan the place with which he ho- 
nours me. 

O my fon t a foohfb enthufiafm for virtue leads thee aftray. Thou wilt ruin 
thyfelf, and the miferics of the people will not be removed : the divan will no- 
mioate in thy place a man of lefs humanity, who will dilcharge thine ofHce in a 
more fevere maniier. 

5. Yes, injuftice will doubtlcfs be committed ; but I fhall not be the inilrunu^nt. 
The virtuous man entrufted with the ad mini ft ration, either does well, or retires : 
the man more virtuous ftill, and more lenfible of the miferies of his fellow ci- 
tizens, (hatches himfelf from the converfe of cities, into defarts, forefts, and 

U u even 
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even among the favages, he flies from the odious afpcdl of tyranny, and the 
too affliding fight of the misfortunes of his equals. Such is the condufl of 
virtue. I (hould have, thou fayeft, no imitators : I am not fure of that : thy 
fccrct ambition makes thee think fo, and my virtue makes me doubt it. But I 
would not have my example followed : did the zealous MufTuhnan, who firfl: 
proclaimed the law of the divine prophet, and braved the fury of tyrants, take 
care, in marching to punifhmerit,that he was followed by other martyrs ? Truth 
fpoke from his heart, he owed it an authentic teftimony, and he paid it. Do 
we owe Ids to humanity than to religion ? And arc its dodnnes more facred 
than the virtues? But fuffcr me to examine thee in my turn : if I afTociate my- 
lelf with the Arabs, who plunder our caravans, may I not fay to myiblf» 
whether I live with thefe robbers, or feparate myfelf from them, the caravans 
will be neverthelefs attacked : yet living with the Arab, I fhali fofren his man- 
ners : I ihall oppofe at leaft, the ufclefs cruelties he commies on the rravdllers : 
I ihall do my diity without adding to the public mifcry. This realbning is 
thine : and if neither my nation, nor thyfelf can approve it, why then fliouldft 
thou permit, under the name of Bafhaw.what thou forbidcft under that of Arabs ? 

my father ! my eyes are at length opened, 1 fee that virtue does not inhabit 
dcfpotic ftate?, and that in thy bread ambition (lilies the cry of equity. I can- 
rot proceed to grandeur by trampling jullice under my feet. My virtue defeats 
thy hopes : my virtue becomes odious to thee, and thine hopes being deceived, 
thou givefl it the name of folly. It is ftillco thee that I mult refer ic -, fathom 
the abyfs of thy foul, and anfwcr me. If Ifacrifice juftice to pleafure and wan- 
ton caprice, by what power wilt thou recall to my mind, thofe auftere maxims 
of virtue I learned in my youth ? Why is thine ardent zeal grown cool, when 

1 am required to facrificc this fame virtue to the orders of a fultan, or « 
vifier ? I dare to anfwer this queftion : ic is becaufe the luftre of my grandeur, 
the unworthy price of a bafe obedience, would be reflected on thyfelf: thou 
wouldft then overlook the crime j but if thou didft difcovcr it, thou wouldft 
think it only my duty. 

Ic is evident, that prefled by fuch riafonings, it would be very diffiailt for« 
father not to perceive a manifefl: contradi^ion between the principles of found 
mortality, and the condu(fl prefcribed to his fon. He would be forced to con- 
fefs, that by defiring the grandeur of his fon, he has, in an implicit and 
confufcd manner, exhorted him to devote himfelf intircly to his advancement, 
and to facrifice to it even juftice and humanity. Now in the Afiatic govern- 
ments, where, out of the mire of fervitude they draw the flave who is to com- 
mand the other flaves, this defire muft be common to all fathers. What man 
would then endeavour, in thdfe empires, to mark out the plan of a virtuous 
education, which no parent would give to his children ? What madnefs but to 
pretend to form minds filled with magnanimity in countries, where men are 
rot vicious from a general propenfity to vice, but becaufe vice is rewarded, 
and virtue punifhcd ? What can be hoped for, in this relped, from a people 
among whom we can only cite as honcft men, thofe who arc ready to become 

fo 
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fo as foon as ever the form of the government will admit of it ? Where be- 
fides, no body being animated with a fplrit of patriotifm, there cannot be any 
man truly virtuous ? In defpotic governments they ought then to renounce the 
hope of forming men celebrated for their virtues or abilities. Tliis is not the 
cafe in monarchies, where, as I have already faid, this may be doubclt-fs at- 
tempted, with fome hope of fuccefs ; but it ought at the fame time to be ac- 
knowleged, that the execution would be the more difficult, in proportion as the 
conftitution of the monarchy approached nearer to the defpotic form of go- 
vernment, or the manners of the people were more corrupt. 

I {hall not expatiate any farther on this fubjcdt, but Jhall content myfelf with 
recalling to the mind of the zealous citizen, who would form more virtuous and 
more learned men, that the whole problem of an excellent education is reduced, 
firft, to the fixing in each of the diflferenc ftates where fortune has placed us, 
the kind of obje<fls and ideas that ought to be placed in the memories of young 
men i and,fecondiy,to the determining the moft certain means of inflaming them 
with a love of glory and the public cfteem. 

This problem being folved, it is certain that the great men that are now 
produced by a fortuitous concourfe of circumftanccs, will become the work of 
the legiflature, and that by leaving it lefs in the power of chance, an excellent 
education may infinitely multiply the abilities and virtues of the citizens in great 
empires. 
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AS Counfels, like keen Swords, pervade the Brealft, 
Which Error fways, and guilty Fears infeft, 
O thou, whom Slander never dar'd accufc. 
Serene of Confcience, hear th' inftrudlive Mufc. 
Precepts in common Minds Refentment raife. 
Precepts to Delia arc the noblefl Praife j 
For jQie, each Caution while her Heart revolves, 
Hears the fweet Echo of her own Refolves. 



And what tho' Nymphs, by partial Fate denied 
Each bright Perfedion, Ipurn Advice with Pride, 
You, Delia, you fhould tremble, as you read; 
As more excelling, more you Counfel need. 
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And what is Excellence? The Power and Will 

The State aflign'd with Dignity to fill ; 

And all the Train of Female Virtues roll 

On outward Charms, and Tendernefs of Soul f 

But Tendernefs of Soul, and outward Charms^. 

To every Danger lend a thoufand Arms. 

A Form, where Harmony with Grace combines;. 

A Face, where every winning Beauty fhirtcs; 

Movements, which Majefty and Eafe have bleft; 

With Eyes, whence Rcafon flaflies on the Breaft,, 

Are all as. Gems ia open Cafkets laid, 

That tempt each lawlefs Gazer to invade. 



20 T 



But if to Beauty Heaven, profufely kind,. 
Hath added that foft Sympathy of Mind, 
Which prompts the tender Sex to fweeten Life, 
As the fond Daughter, Mother, Friend, and Wifej 
The Virtue, alien to delufive Art, 
Admits the Foe, and plays the Traitor's Part; 
Diflblv'd, the Virgin Dreams of no Surprize, 
'Till the deep Ruin yawn before her Eyes. 
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From dang'rous Excellence the Mufe would fliow 
How Happinefs in richefl Streams may flow; 
And, not morofc, would Thought with Pleafure mix, 
And Love's foft Monarchy on Reafon fix ; 
For ne'er did Mortals real Raptures prove, 
Except their Blifs was built on prudent Love ; - 
Nor agonize with Fate's fevereft Smart, 
Except mifguided Love had pierced the Heart. 
The mutual Wifli, the mutual Hope and Fear,- 
United Interefts, Friendfhip ftill fincere. 
Tender domcftic Sweets, that never cloy, 
With each connubial, each parental Joy, 
(Joys, which may you, my Delia, quickly fharc) 
All rpring from Love to crown the wedded Pair, 
The Sigh, which not a diftant Hope endears. 
The Days of Mourning, Nights confumed in Tears, 
Remorfe, that ftill repentant Folly haunts. 
Cold Pity's Sneers, and Contumely's Taunts, 
Red Shame, that on the branded Vifage glows, 
With all defpifed abandoned Woman's Woes, 
Woes far too difmal for my Delia's Ear, 
(Which, O may fprightlieft Sounds for ever cheer.) 
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All, all to fatal Love impute their Source, 
When Raflmefs turns his Influence to a Curfe. 



Wouldft thou Love's BlefTings tafte, fecure from Woe, 
Judge not of Merit by the Pomp of Show ; 
Think not all Truth, which florid Fops prepare 
To lull into Belief the eafy Fair,; 60 

To their own Wiflies Dupes, they, blind yet bold, 
Oft fnatch at gilded Drofs for folid Gold. 
Like Infants oft a gaudy Firebrand clafp. 
Oft to their Bofoms prefs the burnilh'd Afp. 

Should then fome Suppliant at thy Beauty's Shrine 65 

Proflrate, profaning every Name divine, 
With importuning Sighs, <lifl:ortcd Face^ 
And abjed Blandifhments implore thy Grace, 
Drefs out thy Charms in Dyes, that far furpafs 
Even the fair Pid:ure in thy courtly Glafs ; 70 

Tell how thy Cheek outvies the op'ning Rofe; 
Thy Breath, Perfume; thine Arm, the Virgin Snows; 
And ranfack Nature lavillily to deck 
Thy Teeth, thy Lips, thine Eyes, thy Brow, thy Neck ; 

Let 
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Let not the vulgar Cant extort a Smile, 
'Tis Coz'nage all thy Fondnefs to beguile; 
Let not — but O, my Mufc, thefe Cautions wave, 
'Even in th' Adorer Delia hates the Knave. 



7 
75 



The pert Familiar next, of polifh'd Faee, 
Invites our Care his Charadier to trace. 
Afk you what dear Delight employs his Days?-' 
To point his Beauties to the Female Gaze*. 
'Tis his to fwim in Air, while others walk ; . 
Tho' others ftoop to Reafon when they talky • 
From him crude Diflbnance in Vollies breaks. 
While the prompt Laugh each halting Period ekes. 
His is the ogling. Smile,- the Optic Stare, 
The Strut important, and the dying Ain 
Tho* confident and free his iirft Addrefs, 
His forc'd Decorum ftill grows lefs and lefsj . 
A Man (6 pleafing never can intrude, 
A Man fo handfome. never can be rudej ' 
Merits fo bright all common Manners fcorn^ 
And Lips fo foft obfccneft Trafh adorn ; 
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He from the Fair no Favors can receive ; 






'Tis his the Ladies, gracious, to relieve. 






As his Form killing, gentle is his Heart, 






He longs to heal even visionary Smart; 


lOO 




Till with his courteous Tenders fpurn'd at laft, 






He vengeful ftrives your Virgin Fame to blaft. 






Coxcombs, like Cancers, on the Vitals prey. 






Coxcombs, like Cancers, kill, when cut away, 






Thefe in the Bofom leave a mortal Wound, 


'OS 




Thofe your dear Honor bleeding on the Ground. 




1 

1 


But fince my Fair has Senfe, as well as Eyes, 






She ev'n unwarn d muft tinfell'd Fops defpifc. 




' 


Next to thy View one Villain let me call, 






Whofe varying Character comprizes all, 


XIO 


r 

■ 


The dark, the fubtle Fiend ; his Art refin'd 
Explores the laft Receffes of the Mind: 
He, to each Tafte adapting his Difguife, 
Is with the reafoning Sage demurely wife, 




■ 


With Innocents more fimple far than they. 
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Inert with Dulnefs, fprightly with the Gay; 


H 
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To frozen Stoics Apathy can preach, 

Yet Epicures in learned Pleafures teach; 

Has various Features for each various Ufe, 

Can torture Texts of Scripture to feduce; 1:2a 

Defcant on Love in fuch ambiguous Phrafe, . 

The guilty Wifli he never fails to raife; 

So nice his Words, let Virtue*s Self attend. 

Not one coarfe Sentence fhall her Ear offend; 

Even tho' the Theme, and Thoughts to be exprefs'd 125- 

Were foul, as ever tainted human Breaft«^ 

Such his infidious Arts; to which when join'd- 
A Form, the Promife of a beauteous Mind, 
Heroick and attrad:ing, O ! how hard 

Th'admiring Fair-One from his Lures to guard. 130 

Even Delia might his fofc Seducements fear. 
For Excellence is doable Hazard here. 
Thy Merit firft would all his Skill excite, 
Then mimick'd, (hew him in the tovelieft Light; 
And when the Monfter, bent on Fraud, is feen, 135 

Maflc'd in thy honeft Face, and graceful Mein, 

B And 
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And fcems as far from Art, as Pole from Pole, 


• 


ll 
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Like thee, with every Word to bare his Soul ; 
Like thee, to burn with Honor's brightefl: Flame; 






Like thee, detefting ev'n a Villain's Name; 


140 




Like thee, of Reafon ftrong, of Senfc reiin'd ; 






Like thee, of Soul fincere, Affedlions kind; 






Like thee, the Callsof Pity prone to hear, 






Bounteous in Alms, nor niggard of a Tear; . 






Like thee, tho' gay as when of Infant Age, 


•145 




Yet pious as the Heaven-devoted Sage; 




' 


When in thy Semblance thus divinely bright, 






JFew, few could fee him without fond Delight. 


- 




Come then, and from the Mufe's Precepts learn 






With thefe bleft Few the Villain to difcern; 


150 
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For thou muft more than common Hazard prove, 
Since our own Image ftill we dearly love. 

Firft with impartial Care his Conduct mark; 
If 'tis difcordant, if unfix'd, or dark ; 






If while his Words all bright for Virtue glow, 


^55 
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Some Deed ill-mafk'd the bafc Diffembler Ihew ; 


If, 
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If, meanly cringing, he approve with Praife 






Whatever Foible moft thy Bofom fways ; 






If he exuh, while feftive Joys miflead. 






Should'ft thou from native Dignity recede }~ 


1 60 J 




If foft Invafions daily he repeat, . 






Till trembling Virtue one Alarum beat; , 






The Fiend repel with contumelious Scor^, , 






As the* efpy'd a cloven Foot and Horn.;. 






Next let due Heed to Character be given, 


165 




The Voice of Fame is oft the Voice of Heaveru 






The Youth ambitious- of my Delia's Heart, 






In Virtue arra'd, fliould fcorn Detraction's Dart* 




• 


If Rumor then the Libertine proclaim ,,jpii-- 






As loft to Delicacy, dead to Shame ; 


170 




1 Or whifper, that the Inmates of his Soul 






In Pleafure's loathfome Sink promifcuous roll; 






Or that his Words, in the convivial Hour, 






When the warm. Breaft unlocks each fecret Store, 


- 




Tearing down Decency's too flender Fence, . 


^7S . 




Are Treafons both to Happinefs and Scnfe; . 
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Know 
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Know that his Breath infefts the ambient Air; 






O know, that feen with Him the haplefs Fair 




-.♦' 


Bleeds in her Honor, fure as dies the Hound, 






With mad Aflbciates when the Wretch is found. 


180 




Or, in the Story of his former Years, 






Should fome Nymph, doom'd to Infamy and Tears, 






Her rafli Credulity lament, and blame, 




1 


Still dwelling on his dear perfidious Name ; 






Think then, O think, my Fair, there was a Time 


185 




When fhe nor felt a Woe, nor wept a Crime, 






When fhe, like thee, as harmlefs as the Dove, 






Dream'd of no Poifon in her Cup of Love. 






But long, too long, have Villains racked thy Sight, 


^ 




View now the Man, the Pifture of Delight, 


190 




Whom gay, yet fteady ; courtly, yet fincere ; 






Fond without fawning; prudent, not feverc; 




■ 


To Reafon loyal; true to Virtue's Part; 






The Mufe predeftines to thy Hand and Heart. 




' i 


Him who each focial Charader fuftain*d, 


195 


t 


Each Tafk difcharg*d, and ftill new Honor gained ; 






- 


Bright ^^ 


L 
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Bright as a Brother, as a Son approv'd, 

As the beft Priend applauded and belov'di 

Him, whom, as Innocence her Fav'rite leads 

Thro' Mirth's gay Scenes, and Plcafure's flow'ry Meads, 200 

No Syren Songs, no Spells of Comus gain. 

To revel with the devious, guilty Train ; 

Him, whofe quick Eye no Merit can elude, 

As with a Lover's Pride thy Charms arc viewed; 

Him, whofe firm Dignity too nobly foars 205 

To flatter even the Nymph his Soul adores ; 

Him, who can ne'er irreverently encroach. 

But by the Sandity of each Approach, 

As to the Mother of his future Heir, 

Proves that he deems thee not Icfs wife than fain 210 

Him, fhould thy Blifs that ordeal Teft demand. 

Who'd cede his deareft Hope, thy promised Handj 

Him who, thou^ far above the Mimic rais'd, 

As thy own Counterpart is loved and prais'd; 

When Worth, like his, to win thy Heart afpires, 215 

Let no Caprice extinguiih his Defires ; 

But native Candor, void of tyrant Pride, 

Prompt every Thought, and all thy Adlions guide. 
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For Form too high, for Rhapfody too lowj 

Soft, yet-impafTion'd while his Speeches flow, 22a 

Blufh not to liften; firm as Fate fhalllaft 

Words, that have once the Lips of Virtue part; 

Blu/h not his Face with Plcafure to behold, 

The Smiles of Virtue Fal/liood ne'er could mold;. 

Blufli not with chafte Confent his Love to crown, Z25J 

Nor dread a Boaft — thy Honor is his. own. 

So when no kneeling Fop, with idiot Rant, 
Shall on thy Sha^:)e, thy Face, or Eyes defcant;. 
When Fools, for fuch is faded Beauty's Doom, 
Shall fcorn thee as the Lumber of a Room;. 23P 

When all the Villain's treachrous Fire is dead; 
When from thy Cheek the youthful Bloom is fled;. 
You, gliding down the Stream of peaceful Life,. 
The kindefl: Hufband, and the tend'reft Wife, 
Shall feel your Blifs with growing Years improve,. 23.5 

As Gratitude fhall lend new Shafts to Love. 

Then dawning in each Daughter's beauteous Face, 
His Eyes fhall mark the fweet maternal Grace; 

And 
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And while his Memory all thy Youth runs o'er, 

The very Wrinkles of thy Age adore. 240 

Thou too, as from each lifping Son break forth 

The Morning Splendors of paternal Worth ; 

Clofe to thy Heart the gallant Boy flialt hold, 

And all the Father in the Son enfold. 

Thus bleft with Pleafures, only not divine, 245 

Haply as fleet your Years, in Life's decline, 

When laid this Head, that counfels, low in Duft, 

Thefe Lines chance-refcued from the Moths and Ruft, 

May Silence from your infant Train command, 

As round your Winter's Hearth they crouding ftand; 250 

The Precepts, fweetened by their Mother's Praile, 

May in fome duteous Breaft this Queftion raife, 

Whofe are the Strains ? then thou wilt ftrait reply, 

While ftarts the Tear, or heaves the penfiveSighj 

His, who was far a better Friend than Bard, 255 

And thus the Labors of the Mufe reward. 
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